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Tux RESULT or MATURE REFLECTION : 


A LESSON rox YOUTH. 


Youth 1 is not rich i in time. 
; Dr. You NG. 


1 WILL ſuppoſe a virtuous young man form- 

ing in his mind the principles of his future 
conduct, and uttering the reſult of his reflections 
in the following ſoliloquy: 


„I perceive myſelf placed in 2 world abound- 
ing with external objects; I perceive within me 
powers and paſſions, formed to be excited and affect- 


ed, with the object; which every where ſurround 


me. I am anruft led to interrogate myſelf, 
what am I? whence came I? and whither am 


7 


I going? + 
With a view to ſatisfy my own enquiries, 
I conſider others who appear to be juſt like my- 


ſelf; 1 liſten to the inſtructions of thoſe who 
58 | | | Mee 8 
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+ Every young man ſhould ſeriouſly aſk himſelf 


theſe queſtions, and let mature Fa anſwer them. 
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PLEASING 


have obtained a reputation for wiſdom ; and I 


85 


examine with ſerious attention the volumes in 


which are written the words of the wiſe. 


© The reſult of the whole enquiry is a fincere 


conviction, that I am placed here to perform many 
duties; that I originate from an all-wiſe Creator 
Whoſe I am, and whom I ought to fear and ſerve, 
I divide my duty into three parts. They 
conſiſt of the obligations which I owe to myſelf, 
to others, and to Him who made me. E 
„With reſpect to myſelt, as I conſiſt of two 
parts, a bedy and a mind, my duty to myſelf 
again ſeparates itſelf into two correſpondent ſub- 


diviſions. My body is a machine Gepe, or- 
irre- 


ganized, and eaſily deranged by exceſs an 
gularity. When diſturbed in its œconomy, it 


ſubjects me to pain, and diſables me from all 


neceſſary and Jy exertions. I owe it there- 
fore to myſelf, to taſte the cup, and partake the 


| banquet, and gratify my ſenſes, no further than 
thoſe limits which are obviouſly; preſcribed by 


reaſon and experience, I further learn, from 
the ſacred ſcriptures, that my body 1s the temple 
of the holy ſpirit. To pollute ut with preſump- 


tuous tranſgreſſion, cannot but be blaſphemy ; . 


to devote myſelf to gluttony, drunkenneſs, and 


debauchery, is at once to deaden the growing 


energies of ſpiritual life, and to weaken and 
deitroy the ſubordinate yet neceſſary parts of my 
animal and material fabric ; it 1s to ſhorten life, 


oY 


it laſts. | 


But L have à mind alſo capable of rifing to 


high improvements by culture, and of finking 


to a brutal ſtupidity. by neglect, I will make 


uſe. of all the advantages of education. I will 
devote my hours of leiſure to reading and-re- 


flection. = 


* 


- 


and difable me from performing its duties while 


keen 2 


per, and to mitigate the remains of natural 
oe OS: ĩðVUuꝙ%%% oo Yd ae, open be 

+* My mind, as well as my body, is greatly 
concerned in avoiding intemperance. Eating to 


exceſs clouds its brightneſs, blunts its edge, and, 


as it were, drags it down to all the groſfneſs of 
materiality. Intemperate drinking not only re- 
duces it at the time of its immediate influence 
to a ſtate of brutality, but gtadually deſtroys 
all its vigour. The ſenſual indulgencies in 


general, when inordinate and exceſſive, debaſe, 
corrupt, and brutalize. Their delights are tran- 


fient, and their pains ſevere and of long duration. 
. *© Tnſtead then of running into the danger of 
Fo re: during the ardour of my youth, I will 
fly from the conflict, in which my own paſſions 


are ſure to fight againſt me, and ml Ren be- 
„ thouſands 


tray me to the enemy. I ſee, ind | 
purſuing pleaſure, and profeſſing to have found it 
in perfection in the haunts of debauchery, * But 
I ſee them but for a little while. Like the filly 
inſect that flutters with delight atound the taper, 
they ſoon receive ſome fatal injury in their minds, 
their perſons, or their fortunes, and drop into 


Irrecoverable ruin. Alas! I am too much incline 


to vice, from the depravity of: my nature, and 


the violence of my paſſions. I will not therefore 


add fuel to the fire, nor increaſe the violence of 
that natural. tempeſt within me, which of itſelf 
is ſufficient for my deſtructtos. 
«© But, at the Hine time, I will not be a eynic; 
The world abounds with innocent enjoyments. 


The author of nature intended that 1 ſhould tafte 


B 2 them. 


— 


gection. Elegant letters, as well as uſeful ſcience, 
ſhall claim my attention; for all that tends to 
poliſh the mind, tends alſo to ſweeten the tem- 
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them, But moderation is eſſential to true plea» 
ſure. My own experience, and the experience 
of mankind in all ages, has declared, that when- 


ever pleaſure exceeds the bounds of moderation, 


it is not only highly injurious, but becomes 
diſguſtful. In order to enjoy pleaſure, I ſee the 
neceſſity of purſuing ſome bulineſs with atyention, 


The viciſſitude is neceſſary to excite an appetite 


und give 2 reliſh, Nay, the very performance 
of buſineſs with ſkill and ſucceſs, is attended with 
a delightful ſatisfaction, which few boaſted plea- 
ſures are able to confer. 3 h 
My duty to myſelf is, indeed, intimately 


connected with my duty to others. By preſerving 


the faculties of my mind and body, and by im- 
proving them to the utmoſt, I am enabled to 
exert them with effect in the ſervice of ſociety, 
I am connected with others by the ties of 
| conſanguinity aud friendſhip, and by the common 
bond of partaking in the ſame humanity, As a 
Ion, I will be dutiful and obedient ; as a brother, 
_ uniformly affectionate ; as a huſband, loving and 
faithful; as a father, kind and prudent; as a 
man, benevolefit to perſons in all circumſtances, 
and however 5 ſeparated from me by country, re- 
erg od... 
„I will learn humility of the meek and 
humble Jeſus, and gratefully accept the beneficial 
_ doctrines and glorious offers, which his benign 


religion reaches out to all, who fincerely ſeck them 


by prayer and penitence. „ 
* 65 life abounds with evils; I will ſeek 

balſams for the wounds of the heart, in the ſweets 

_ of-jnnocence, and in the conſolations of religion. 


Virtue, I am convinced, is the nobleſt ornament 


of humanity, and the ſource of the ſublimeſt and 
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REFLECTIONS. 
the ſweeteſt pleaſure, whilſt piety 


leads to that 


inward peace, which the world and all that it 


inherits' cannot beſtow. Let others enjoy the 
pride and pleafure of being called philoſophers, 
deiſts, ſcepties, &c. be mine the real, 
tatious qu ualities of the honeſt, humble, and cha- 
ritable. Chriſtian. When the gaudy 

faſhion and vain philoſophy ſhall have withered 


like a ſhort-lived flower, fincere piety and virtue 


ſhall flouriſh, as the cedars of Lebanon without 
decay,” 


% 


REPLECTIONS. 


ON THE: 


GOVERNMENT of the PASSIONS ; 


| Self-government is the ſpring of inward pede.” 


DASSIONS are ſtrong emoktön e of the? nine 


occaſioned by the view of apprehended 


or evil.— They are original parts of the con _ 


tion of our nature; and therefore to extirpate 
them is a miſtaken aim. Religion requires no 
more of us than to moderate and govern them. 


Paſſions, when properly directed, may be ſub- 
ſervient to very uſeful ends. 


dormant powers of the ſoul. 
found to exalt them. They often faiſe a man 
above himſelf, and render him more penetrating, 


vigorous, and active, than he 1s in his calmer 


hours. Actuated by ſome high paſſion, he con- 
ceives great deſigns, and ſurmounts all difficulties 


in the execution. He is inſpired with more lofty 
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ſentiments, and endowed with more perſuafive 


utterance, than he poſſeſſes at any other time. 


Paſſions are the active forces of the ſoul. They 
are its higheſt powers brought into movement 


and cxertion, But, like all other great powers, 
they are either uſeful or deſtructive, according to 


their direction and degree; as wind and fire are 
inſtrumental in carrying on many of the benefi- 
cent operations of nature; but when they riſe to 
undue violence, or deviate from their proper 
courſe, their path 1s marked with ruin. 


Indeed, if there be any fertile ſource of miſchief 


to human life, it is, beyond doubt, the miſrule of 
paſſion, It is this "which poiſons the enjoyment 
of individuals, overturns the order of ſociety, and 
itrews the path of life with ſo many miſeries, as 
to render it indeed the vale of tears. All thoſe 
great ſcenes of public calamity, which we behold 
with aſtoniftiment and horror, have ofiginated 
from the ſource of violent. paſſions, . Theſe bave 


overſpread the earth with bloodſhed. Theſe 


have pointed. the aſſaſſin's dagger, and filled the 
poiſoned bowl. Theſe, in every age, have fur- 
niſhed too copious materials for the orator's pa- 


thetic declamations, and the poet's tragical and 


melancholy ſongs. 


When from public life we deſcend to private 


conduct, though paſſion operates not there in ſuch 


a wide and deſtructive ſphere, we ſhall find its 


influence to be no leſs. baneful. I need not men- 
tion the black and fierce paſſions, ſuch as envy, 
jealouſy, and revenge, whoſe effects art obviouſly 
nox10us, and whoſe agitations are immediate 
miſery. But take any of thE licentious and 
ſenſual kind. Suppoſe it to have unlimited. ſcope; 


trace it throughout its courſe ; and Yu will fag 8 
a that 


es mod. as f 


KEEFLECTIONS. 1 


that gradually, as it riſes, it taints the ſoundneſs, 


and troubles the peace of his mind over whom it 
reigns ; that in its progreſs it engages him in 
purſuits which are marked either with danger 
or with ſhame ; that in the end it waſtes his 
fortune, deſtroys his health, or debaſes his cha- 
racter; and aggravates all the miſeries in which 
it has involved him with the concluding pangs of 
bitter remorſe. Through all the ſtages of this 
fatal courſe, how many have heretofore run 2 
What multitudes do we daily behold purſuing: ity 
with blind and headlong fieps ! 

But, on the evils which flow from unreflrained 
paſſions, it is needleſs to enlarge. Hyrdly are 
there ny fo ignorant or inconfiderate ad not to 
admit, that where paſſion is allowed to reign, 


both happineſs and virtue muſt e ſullcrs 


RE FLECTI Q 5 7 


O N 


- TEMPTATIONS. ro VICE AND 


IMMORALITY. 
Avparccny/ 1 0 YOUNG MEN. 


Ti 17 not, taſſe not, handle me 
| Coloſſians i ii. 21. 


= 


OUNG men are e encompaſſed with ſnares<: 
all is enchantment around them. Their 


'Y 


| fancies, like florid painters, give too much colour 
ing to every object: their paſſions, like ſpirited 
' horſes not yet broke, diſdain the curb. Pleaſure: 


ONES, and appetite impels them. Opportunity 
: B. 4, preſents 
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preſents itſelf in endleſs ms ; and ignorance of 


the world promiſes concealment, where conceal- 


ment is wiſhed ; where tit is not, the notion of 


liberty 1s ever grateful to the pride of juvenile 
ſpirits The ardour of enterprize blends with 


the flame of defire, while both are fanned by 


adulation and careſſes. In the hurry of im- 


patience, and the heat of purſuit, future con- 


ſequences are unthought on and neglected; if a 
few friendly adviſers ſhould ſtep in, and offer to 
remonſtrate, however difcreetly, Faſhion, that 
petulant and over-bearing power, ſtands forward, 
urges the authority of rank with the weight of 


numbers, and laughs to ſcorn the fingulanity, 


unmodith air, and ſuppoſed aukwardneſs of Virtue. 


Is it all enchantment round me? will the well⸗ 
yeſolved youth reply: I care not; it is the magie 


of the blood: I will not truſt it: the leaſt ſo- 


briety of thought, or ſeriouſneſs of reflection, is 

ſufficient to break the ſpell : ſomething whiſpers 
me at this moment, that there is nothing. ſo 
beautiful, ſo ſweet, as innocence, Would the 


rlare of imagination impoſe on my underſtand- 


ing? I will guard againſt it, as an illuſion like 


the former, and produced by nearly the ſame 


cauſe. f The ſenſes have lent their too ready 


aſſiſtance; but God my Creator has given me a 


judgment to correct both. As for thoſe paſſions 


which were formed to ſubmit and ſerve, ſhall they 
uſurp the command, and precipitate me whither- 
ſoever they will, in ſpite of reaſon, and in ſpite 


of conſcience? Dignity and independence diſdain 


the thought, As to appetite ; were I to follow 
N „„ blindly 


— 2 „* 
pi * * _ ——_ 


—_ — —_ — 


A. 


+ Young man beware, be wiſe, take care; 
The blind eat many a fly. 


RFI ro HY 


blindly its headlong impulſe, in what ſhould 1 


excel the beaſts that periſh? It is eaſy to talk 
and boaſt of pleaſure; but in the opinion of à 
reaſonable being, no gratification that is incon- 
ſiſtent with virtue or purity, can deſerve ſo agree- 
ible a name. 8 | 


Does opportunity allure ? Opportunity, when 


it would ſeduce me into diſorder, and expoſe me 
to infamy and ſhame, is a betrayer under the 
maſk of friendſhip. But grant I could be con- 
cealed from the eye of men ; what would it avail 
me, fince I cannot be concealed from my Maker's 


or my own ?--And why ſhould I be tempted to 


dream af Liberty, in violating the laws of virtue? 


Do I not perceive that I am then only free and 


{elt-poſſeſled, when 1 follow chearfully the dictates 
of the foul? When I a& otherwiſe, do I not feel 
myſelf entlayed and wretched ? If I am to attempt 


ſomething great indeed, and worthy of ambition, 


let it be to riſe above the vulgar herd, by the 
power of ſuperior worth.—With regard to adu- 


a different language? What were the careſles of 
thouſands, if conſcience. ſhould chaſtiſe, or reaſon 


ful often for that ſhort interval. 


lation; how empty a thing, when the heart ſpeaks - 


- 


ſhould condemn ? The effects of guilt are only 
divided from it by a moment, and the more dread- 


As to Faſhion, with her whole gaudy and fan- | 


taſtic train; how frivolous, impotent, and con- 


temptible? when eee to the ſingle dominion 


of Truth, riüng in her native and unadorned ma- 


jeſty! What poor ſupport could the applauſe of 


the former yield me, were I unhappy enough to 


incur the rebuke of the laſt ? Be gone, ye gay, | 


glittering, but conſtant and deceitful phantoms 
of criminal and yain delight. By whatever ſpecious 
7 e 4 names 
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10 P LEASING 
| names ye may be called, whatever plauſible ap- 
© | Pearances ye may aſſume; begone! and give 
=: place to the ſublime and invariable honours of 
0 true Wiſdom, to the ſolid and unprecarious joys 
1 | of Virtue and Goodneſs, Come, and poſſeſs this 
ö breaſt, ye faireſt offspring of Heaven ! To you E 
| devote myſelf with eternal attachment: of you 
. I can never be aſhamed or weary,  - 
| | 1 515 En a 1 
| : 5 095 4 4 ret” F Soy: 
| E F LECTION.S 
| HUMAN, HAPPINESS: 
| | Content and virtue are the fource of bliſs. 
| | "HAT ** Virtue alone 1s happineſs below,”” 
Tt the moſt proffigate will not deny. Yet 
1 | Pleaſure ſtill exerts her fyren voice, and ſpreads 
= K her filken net with much ſucceſs ; whilſt the 
x trains of Avarice and Ambition continue as 
hp Numerous as ever. 1 5 2 
N I3hbe gentle gales, by which Man was intended 


to waft his little veſſel through the ocean of life, 
he has ſwelled to his own deſtruction. The paſ- 
' ſions, deſigned to excite the fout to action, aſſume, 


| when indulged, the moſt deſpotic influence, and 
N the ſevereſt of all ſlavery is the ſubjection to their 


| fway. | 8 5 
Obſerve the votary of Ambition, how abjectly 
he crouches to a wretch that he deteſts and de- 
ſpiſes; with what care he regulates his looks; 
how he ſmiles, and fawns, and flatters! Can ſuch 
a one be ſaid to be free? The man who volun- 
55 | 1 1 tarily 
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tarily lives in a ſtate of ſervility, who had rather 
cringe at the levee of a prince than enjoy the 
dignity of independence, is a flave, a baſe, . a 


ſhackled ſlave! Let him attain the height of his 


deſires, let him be exalted above his rivals, and 


rewarded with the honours of the ſtate; yet then, 


even then, he has only plunged himſelf deeper 
into miſery, He is ſurrounded by paraſites and 
ſycophants, whom he dreads and diſtruſts; he 
has no friend whom he can conſult, no confidant 
to whom he can open his boſom; and the meaneſt 
of his enemies that languiſhes in 2 dungeon, may 
look- down on him with pity, though his brow be 


crowned with a diadem, and his throne encircled 


with guards. 


Can 'a more melancholy: object be e 


than the man of pleaſure Who complies with the 


impulſes of appetite, and deſtroys his health in 


the indulgence of licentious paffions ? The animal 


ſpitits ſoon ſubfide, the fund of life is ſoon ex- 


hauſted, and he Goks: into a ſtate of weakneſs and 


decay, alive only to the terrors of conſcience and 


the pains df diſeaſe, + 


From theſe terrors—from theſe pains is the 


peaſant free? Yes, happy man! thy pleaſures are 
permanent, and thy hte ſerene. Though thy 
meals be kmple, they are ſweet; and though thy 
bed may be hard, thou-fleepelt the ſounder for it. 
The ſituation 'of the wretch who is ſentenced 
to dig the mine, is not ſo deplorable as that of 
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+ Moſt truly happy FUR who can 
Govern the little empire man; 
Bridle their paſſions and direct their will,” 
En all the- litt ring paths of e ill. 
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8 P LEASING 


the man whom Avarice has enſlaved. He may 
poſlets all the riches of the Indies, he may build 


his palace, incloſe his parks, wind his canals, and 


ſhoot his fountains to the ſkies; yet no ſooner 
has he aſcended the ſteps to his manfion, than the 
inchantment breaks; no ſooner has he viewed his 
proſpects, his lawns, his woods, and his hills, than 
the ſpell diſſolves, and he diſcovers, with a ſigh, 
the impotence of the deity he has worſhipped. *' 
A man may devote his whole life to the attain- 

. ment of knowledge, he may read all the books that 


| 


ever have been written, ſtudy all the ſyſtems that 


ever have been formed; yet all his reading and 
ſtudy will amount to no more than this that 
Virtue alone is productive of rue felicity. 

If this repreſentation be juſt, the Virtuous 
have no reaſon to repine. The ſweet reflection 
of having acted right, is a higher reward than the 


ſovereignty of an empire. Virtue, like health, 


renders the mind more ſuſceptible of real plea- 
ure, caſts a light on every object, and brightens 
every. ſcene. If a man be engaged in a good 
cauſe, it is comparatively of little conſequence to 
himſelf, whether he ſucceed or not. The patriot 
who fails in an attempt to free his native country, 
may be condemned toexile, or loaded with chains; 


yet he has no right to complain; he has done his 


duty, and ought on that account to be fatisfied, 
What nothing eafthly gives or can deſtroy, - \ 
The mind's calm funſhine and the heartfelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize, | | 

Pore. 

Good 
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+ To be good is to be happy. 
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Good Heavens! and what would he have 
beſides ? Dejection is only to be expected from 


the villain, when guilt points the arrows of ad- 
verfity and diſtreſs. The enjoy ments of the re- 


flective mind are the higheſt of all enjoyments, and 
thoſe who poſſeſs them are ſupertor to the evils of 
kuman life. 
pleaſe ; they may declaim a thouſand and a thou- 
fand times, on the folly of expecting happineſs in 
this ſublunary ſtate. A man's happineſs does not 
—_— on his ſituation, it depends chiefly on him- 
felf ; and he who has reduced his paſſions to obe- 
dience, may fear no reverſe of fortune; proſperi- 


ty cannot intoxicate, adverſity cannot depreſs him: 
he refembles the ſturdy oak, that continues firm 


and erect, whether the ſun ſhines, or the impend- 
ing ſtorm threatens its deſtruction, 


—_ 


R t i 


ONTHE 


PLEASURES or THz PRESENT LIFE. 


Kind Heav'n ſome bleſſings in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauſeons draught of life go down, 


AH ' it muſt be admitted, that unmixed and 
. romplete happineſs is a ſtranger upon earth; 
yet ſurely no one will aſſert, that no real happi- 
neſs of any kind can be attained by the virtuous 
in this preſent lite. No regulation of conduct can 
altogether prevent paſſions from diſturbing our 
ace, and misfortunes from wounding our heart. 
Yo! after this concethon is made, will it follow 
that 


Philoſophers may talk juſt as they 
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„ CTLEASCINE 
that there! is no object on earth which deſerves our 


purſuit, or, that all enjoyment becomes contemp- 
tible which is not perfect? Let us ſurvey. our ſtate 


with an 1mpartial eye, and be juſt to the various 


ifts of Heaven, How vain ſoever this life, con- 
f dered in itſelf, may be, the comforts and hopes 
of Religion, are ſuffioient to give ſolidity to the 
enjoyments of the truly righteous. 

In the exerciſe of good affections, and the teſti- 
mony of an upright conſcience; in the ſenſe of 
peace and reconciliation with God through the 
great Redeemer of Mankind; in the firm confi- 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of 


life by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs ;' and in 
the joyful proſpect of arriving in the end at im- 


mortal felicity, they poſſeſs an inward peace, or in- 
other words a happineſs, which, deſcending from 
a pure and more perfect region than this preſent 
ſtate, partakes not of its vanity. 

Beſides - the enjoy ments peculiar to religion, 
there are other pleaſures of our preſent ſtate, which 
though of an interior order, mult not be overlook-- 


ed in the eſtimate of human life, It is neceſſary to- 


call attention to theſe, in order to check that re- 


pining and unthankful ſpirit to which man is al- 


ways too prone. Some degree of importance muſt 
be allowed to the comforts of health, to the inno- 
cent gratifications of ſenſe, and to the entertain- 
ment afforded. us by all-the beautiful ſcenes of na-- 


ture; ſome to the purſuits and amuſements of 
ſocial life; and more to the internal enjoyments- 


of thought and reflection, and to the pleaſures of 
affectionate intercourſe with thoſe whom we love. 


'Theſe comforts are often held in too low eſtima- 


tion, merely becauſe they are ordinary and com- 


mon ; although that be the circumſiance which 
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ouy ht, in reaſon, to enhance their value. They. 
lie open, in ſome degree, to all; extend through 
every rank of life; and fill up agrecably, many 
of thoſe. ſpaces I in our prefent exiſtence, which are 
not occupied with higher objects, or with more: 
ſerious cares. | 

We are in ſeveral reſpects unjuſt to Providence 
in the computation of our pleaſures and pains. 
We number the hours which are ſpent in diſtreſs“ 
or ſorrow z but we forget thoſe which have paſſed 
away, if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midit 
of thoſe gentle ſatisfactions, and placid emotions, 
which make life glide ſmoothly on. We com- 
plain of the frequent diſappointments which we 
ſuffer in our purſuits ;, but we recollect not that it 
is in purſuit, more than in attainment, that our 
pleaſure now conſiſts.“ In the preſent ſtate of 
human nature, man derives more enjoyment from 
the exertions of his active powers in the midſt of 
foils and efforts, than he could xcecive from a {till 
and uniform poſſeiſion of the object Which he 
ſtrives to gain The ſolace of the mind under 
all its labours, is Cope ; and there are few ſituations 
which entirely exclude it. Forms- of expected' 
bliſs are often. gleaming upon us through a cloud, 
to revive and exhilarate che moſt diſtreſſed. It 


Pains: 
* eke on is he grave of enjoyment, 
Dr. BLAIR. 
IE In wiſhing nothing; we enjoy ſtill moſt, 
For e' en our wiſh is in poſſeſſion loſt 5 = 
Whilſt all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
Is not in We but in 78 from . 
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pains be ſcattered through all the conditions of 
life, ſo alſo are pleaſures. 

"Happineſs, as far as life affords it, can be en- 
groſſed by no rank of men, to the excluſion of 
the reſt; on the contrary, it is often found where, 
at firſt view, it would have been leaſt expected. 
When the human condition appears moft depreſſ- 


ed, the feelings of men, through the gractous ap- 


intment of an all- wiſe Providence, adjuſt them- 


ſelves wonderfully to their ſtate, and enable them 
to extract ſatisfaction from fources that are totally 


unknown to others. Were the great body of man- 
kind fairly to compute the hours which they paſs in 
eaſe, and even with ſome degree of pleaſure, they 


| would be found far to exceed the number of thoſe, 
which are 27285 in abſolute pain either of . or 


mind. 


rer 


Night is fair Virtue's immemorial Friend, 


By night an Atheiſt half believes a God. 
Dr. YOUNG. 


H E approach of night naturally intimi- 
men; its ſolemn ſi- 


dates even the bolde 
lence, anch its awful gloom, creates in the benight- 


ed traveller 5 breaſt, a ſudden fear of danger when 


none 


1 8 * 4 FY FY . _— 


„ 


I Pleaſure and pain, are more or leſs, the chequer'd 
lot of all the ſons and daughters of mortality. 


ready to transfix the fatal blow. 
flames may be even burſting through his chamber- 


* my —_—_—_— * 
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none is near, and even makes the hardy ſoldier 
ſtart, and ſtand aghaſt, at the ruſtling of a leaf, 
who but the day before, could face, undaunted, 
the cannons roaring, and the clafh of arms. 

This is the ſeafon when man 1s expoſed to 1n- 
numerable dangers, and unleſs protected from on 
bigh, will fall into them; ſleep locks up his ſenſes, 
and renders him incapable of the leaſt reſiſtance. 
The bloody murderer may ſtand beſide his couch, 
The devouring 


door, while faſtened in ſleep's infatuating chains, 
he lies as ſenſeleſs of his danger as the child un- 


born. In theſe dreary hours, ſuch are the vaga- 


nes of the wiſeſt brain, that the moſt ſocial breait 


frequently puts on the moſt pi ere ſavage, or in 


the words of Mr. Hervey, Knows not the father 


that begat him, and takes no notice of the friend 


that is as his own ſoul; the wife of his boſom may 
expire by his fide, and he lie more unconcerned 
than a ſavage Barbarian,” The bloody monſter 
to compaſſion, may be glutting his cruelty in the 


murder of his children, and he, though in the 


ſame chamber, remain as untouched at their diſ- 


mal fate, as though he knew them not.“ This is 
the ſeaſon when tenſe reſigns her ſeat and office, 


and man becomes the captive of each filly dream, 
eagerly purſues the fleeting phantom of each in- 
ventive thought, and is made, perhaps a Monarch, 

though a beggar ſtretched on a bed of ſtraw ; or 
ſhudders at the light of the dangers that ſurround 
him, though all the while he hes reclining on a 


oft 
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foft and eaſy couch; or is ſtarving with hunger, 
though ſurrounded with the greateſt plenty. 

Here it is that the intrepid warrior, who never 
declined the battle, is ſeen to fly with timidity be- 
fore imaginary focs : it is here the abſtemious 
Stoic, who contemns all the pleaſures in the field 
of ſenſe, is found purſuing ideal pomp, and eager- 
Ly catching at the airy lures of inventive thought. 
Such are the mad deluſions of the brain while 
fleep maintains its dominion over the ſenſes, and 
keeps our bodies locked within its chains: but too 


juſt a picture of thoſe unhappy ſons of folly, whoſe 
minds are overſpread with darker ſhades, even. , 


than the duſky ſhades of night; and all the faculty 
of whoſe ſouls are faſter bound in folly's chains, 
than ever the chains of ſleep bound the limbs and 
ſenſes of the man repoſed within its arms. 

Thus even dull night may become inſtructive, 
and teach us the moſt important truths, even to 
embrace and ſpend in virtue's cauſe the preſent 


Mort-liv'd day of Bfe; chat ſo we may be well ꝑre- 
pared for that long Bat darkſome night, the night 


of death, which ſoon will ſpread its awful ſhades. 
around us all ;—at which deciſive period, if the 
mort and fleeting day of this life, has not been 
ſpent and laid out in purſuits after celeſtial wiſ- 
dom, little will all our other purſuits then ſtand. 
us in any ſtead, Such are ſome of the important 


truths the wiſe may learn from the dazk and filent_ 


night; which, notwithſtanding its darkneſs and 
 filence, conveys to the attentive mind, inſtruction. 
truly heavenly and divine, Thus even W ets it- 


ſelf becomes inſtructive, “ nor ſport vain dreams 


in vain,” ſince their fleeting ſhadows, which in- 


ſtantly dienen when morning light awakes the 


man, 
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man, preſent to our view a near reſemblance of 
what this world calls happineſs and joy; whoſe 
bigheſt ſatisfactions but too nearly picture the 
empty ſhadows of each tranſitory dream, and whoſe 


| faireſt promiſes will at the laſt as much deceive its 
unhappy votaries, as ever the airy viſions of the 


night, did the man awakened from, a pleaſing 
Humber. 19 


— 


ELECTIONS 


ON THE 


TRUE FELICITY Ir MAN. 


Virtue alone is happineſs below. 
: POPE. 


7 


V 7 HOEVER reſlects on the objects that 


VV ſurround him, will fad abundant reaſon: 
to admire the works of nature, and adore that all- 
wife being who directs ſuch aſtoniſhing operations. 
He will be convinced, that infinite wiſdom could 
alone deſign, and infinite power finiſh ſuch wonder- 
ful and amazing works. EP 5 

A few evenings after the earth had experienced. 
the Bounty of its creator, by refreſhing ſhowers. 
from above, I left the crowded city to viſit the 
open fields, where ſilent meditation has fixed her 


abode. Nature ſeemed animated with freſh vigour,, 
and to exhibit again the glowing beauties of the 


ſpring.. The beaſt greedily cropped the ſucculent 
. and the birds aſſembled in the hawthorn's. 
rade, poured forth their enchanting and har- 


monious lays. . 
| 5 Whence, 
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Whence, faid I to myſelf, has this renewal of _ 
the beauties of nature derived its exiſtence ? Are 
the cooling drops of rain, that lately ' deſcended 
from the clouds of heaven; transformed into theſe _ 
beautiful trees that adorn the lovely productions of 
the earth? or have cryſtal ſtreams of water pre- 
cipitated with them the glowing colours of tize 
wonderous bow, ſo often painted on therr parent 
clouds? Here, ye votaries of human reaſon, ye 
ſons of philoſophic ſpeculation, exert your boaſted 
powers to explain this aſtoniſhing, this pleafing 
phenomenon, It is a ſubje& worth your atten- 
tion, a problem ſufficiently intereſting, and has 
engaged the attention of the ſtudious from the 
Infancy of time. 

But ſee with what pleaſing ſatisfaction the beaſts 
crop the luxuriant paſtures, and ſeem entirely 
contented with their abode; while man, their 
maſter and their lord, is continually ſearching for 
happineſs, and never ſatisfied with his preſent con- 
dition. Are the beaſts of the field, which are 
deſtitute of reaſon, and their mind only a' dreary 
void, happier than proud man, who beholds them 
with contempt, as formed cuiy to aſſiſt him, and 
obey his commands? Alas! happineſs is not pro- 
perly underſtood. The beaſts enjoy it here; they 
have a reliſh for no other than animal gratifica- 
tions, and therefore enjoy them in perfection. 
They are not endued with the power of reflecting, 
and conſequeutly never miſerable, by recollecting 
the paſt, or dreading the future hour. But man 
is endued with an immortal ſpirit, enlightened 


With a ray of wiſdom from the Almighty to direct 


his ſteps, He muſt therefore ſeck happineſs in 


| futurity, in the manſions of eternal bliſs, where 


alone it is permanent and pure. He muſt tread 
5 Fe the 


” 1 * 8 
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the paths of piety and virtue, if his aim be happi- 
neſs, and then he will not fail to find it, when 
death puts a period to his preſent exiſtence, and 
releaſes his immortal part from its earthly priſon. 

Filled with theſe weighty reflections, I return- 
ed to the city, for night had ſtretched her leaden 
ſcepter o'er the pleaſing ſcene, and cloathed every 
object in a ſable robe. But my refleQions con- 
tinued, till fleep overpowered my drowſy eyes, 
and I was both entertained and inſtructed with 
the following dream. 8 


A boundleſs plain preſented itſelf to my view, 
covered with rural objects, and decorated with 
every beautiful flower of the ſpring. The whole 


was wrapt in an awful ſilence, and I contemplated 


with fear the beautiful proſpects around me. While 


I contivued muſing on the ſolemnity of the ſcene, 


I felt the earth tremble, and heard the hoarſe 
thunders roll over my head. The lightnings dart- 


ed their corruſcations acroſs the ſkies, and univer- 
{al nature was ſeized with convulſions. Multi- 
tudes of people now entered the plain, and.with 
all the marks of terror in their ee flew from 
place to place, ſeeking ſome ſecret retreat to hide 
themſelves, ſome place of refuge from the ap- 
proaching deſtruction. | 

In the midſt of this univerſal horror and con- 
ſternation, I heard a voice from the clouds louder 
than the thunder's roar, proclaiming, ** This is 


the harveſt of the King of Kings, in which all 
the nations of the world ſhall receive the reward 


of their doiogs; when the ſecret proceedings of 
Providence ſhall be revealed, and the ways of the 
moſt Moſt High juſtified before all che inhabitants 
of heaven and earth.” Immediately an aſtoniſli- 


ing multitude of perſons from every quarter of the 
plain approached the center, and were ſeparated 


into 
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into two diviſions; the countenances of the one 
were placid and ſerene, but thoſe of the other 


gloomy and fearful. | 


While I ſtood wondering at theſe amazing tranſ. 
actions, a perſon of a ſmiling aſpect accoſted me 
in the following manner: Wonder not, mortal, 


at what thine eyes behold ; thou ſhalt fee yet 
greater things than theſe, This day ſhall put a 


period to the reign of time, the race of Princes, 
and the pomp of worlds: this day ſhall terminate 


the ambition of Kings, the grandeur of nobles, 
and the ſtrife of nations: it ſhall decide the lot of 
all, diſtinguiſh the proud from the humble, the 
_— from the hypocrite, and the fool from the 
Wife, | 


% 


Look on thy left hand, and behold that dif- 


ponding perſon,” dreſſed in the vileſt attire, He 


formerly rode in a gilded chariot, attended with 
a train of ſervants z his name was celebrated in the 
earth, and his actions were great and famous: 


the children of the duſt gazed on him with admĩ - 


ration, and were almoſt ready to declare him more 


than mortal. His ambition had no bounds, he 


bid defiance to heaven, and challenged the arm of 
Omnipotence to exert its force. But let mortals 


| know, that the moſt ſecret actions are open to the 


Almighty, and he will repay vengeance on thoſe 
that deſpiſe his commands, and trample under foot 


| his ſacred laws. 7 . 
But turn thine eyes to the right and behold 
the man with his eyes lift up to heaven, how ſe> 


rene and joyful, how pleaſant and ſerene his coun- 


tenance. He was once a mortal like thyſelf, ſur- 
founded with all the weakneſſes of imperfect na- 
ture, and expoſed to all the temptations and al- 


lurements of ſenſual life. He was once a wanderer 


in the world, and acted as a ſtranger and pilgrim 


On 


beth ot jo ow too oh 
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on the Rage of exiſtence ; his relations lived in all 
the pomp and gaiety of the world, and his father's | 
houſe was a place of riot. But he deſpiſed the 
fleeting pleaſures, and beheld the gayeſt ſcenes of 
folly, without wiſhing to be a partner in the vain 
enjoyment, He left the giddy company of the 
thoughtleſs, and converſed with the wiſe and 
virtuous ; he contracted a familiarity with death; 
and an alliance with the houſe of corruption : his 

| wiſhes aſpired to more rational and ſublime en- 
I joyments; to enjoyments adapted to the nature of 
his immortal part, which, are found only in the 
realms of immortality and eternal life; his ſpirit 


. ſoared to her native regions, and beheld the glit- 

| tering magnificence of the world with a ſuitable 

Z contempt,” 

[ While my director was ſpeaking, one of theſe 

3 diviſions were caught up into the air, and the 

; piercing cries of the other made me ſtart with 

: terror, and releaſed me from the ſlumbers of the. 

„night; but impreſſed on my mind this important 

* truth, That he who ſearches for, and expects to Its 

e | fil happineſs in this tranſitory ſcene of things, i 

f © vill be iofallibly diſappointed ; whereas he, who i: 

is extends his hopes beyond the bounds of animal 1s 

e IF exiſtence, and carefully directs his actions by the by 

le precepts of virtue and religion, will, in the end, 1 

0 recelve a reward infinitely ſuperior to his wiſhes, Will 
2 even an immortal crown that ſhall never be taken 1 

id from him, and inherit a kingdom that ſhall neyer 


have an end. 
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. FOLLY or MANEIND IN GENERAL, 


nov p ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is 3 


tants, what would his notions of us be? Would 


eye on the end, for which we were ſent into this : 


* 
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Oh that they were wiſe ! | 
Deuteronomy xxxli. 29. 


ſtranger to human nature, accidentally alight 
upon the earth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabi- 


not he think that we are a ſpecies of beings made 
for quite different ends and purpoſes than what we 
really are ? Muſt 'not he imagine, that we were 
placed in this world only toget riches and honours ? 
Would not he think that it was our only duty to 
toil after wealth, ſtation, and titles? Nay, would 
not he believe we were forbidden poverty, by | 


threats of eternal puntſhment, and enjoined to 


purſue our pleaſures under pain of endleſs dam- 
nation? He would certainly 1magine that we were 
influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to 
thoſe which are in the word of God preſcribed to 
us; and, truly, according to ſuch an imagination, 
he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt _ 
obedient creatures in the univerſe ;* that we are 
conſtant to our duty ; and that we keep a ſteady 


$9 - 


preſent ſtate. | | 
But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when 


he learned, that we were beings not deſigned ” 
9 | ext 


LY 


- 
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exiſt in this world above threeſcore and ten years; 
and that the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies, fall 
vaſtly ſhort even of that age? How would he be 
loſt in wonder and aſtoniſhment, when he 1s told 
that this ſet of creatures, who lay out all their en- 


deavours for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the 
name of exiſtence, are to exiſt to all eternity in 


_ another life, for which they make no preparations ? 


Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, 


than that men who are perſuaded of theſe two dif- 


ferent ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employ» 
ed in providing for a life of threeſcore years and 
ten, and neglecting to make proviſion for that, 
which, after many myriads of years, will be ill 
new, and ſtill beginning to begin; eſpecially when 
we conſider, that our endeavours for making our- 
felves great, rich or Honourable, or whatever elfe 


we may place our happineſs in, may after all, prove 


unſucceſsful ; whereas, if we conſtantly and ſin- 
cerely defire and endeavour to live ſoberly, 
righteouſly and godly in the world, we may 
humbly hope that our endeavours will ſucceed, . 
and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of our ex- 
pectations in a future ſtate and world, 

Every wiſe perſon, therefore, will conſider hi 
life, only as it may conduce to the happineſs of 
the other; and chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of 
a few years, to thofe of an eternity, 


Life has no value as an end, but means 
An end deplorable; a means divine; 
When ' tis our all, *tis nothing; worſe than nought ; 
A neſt of pains 3 when held as nothing, much. 

> +: + =». + „ „ MAT worth, when gien d; 
Then 'tis the ſear of comfort, rich in peace 

In proſpect, richer far; important! awful! 


C Not 


— 


6% di 


Not to be thought on, but with tides of j JOY 3 
The mighty bets of eternal bliſs. 
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er is not a ſett of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin that I admire; LES 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lever; 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
nee s CATo. 


HE charms of beauty give to certain in- 
dividuals of both ſexes, a diſtinction im- 
poſſible to be deſcribed, though eafily and irre- 
ſiſtibly felt, We are forced to add, that it is a 
_ diſtinction in general difadvantageous to its poſ- 

ſeſſor. The folly of parents, the early adulation 
of intereſted admirers, the ſuggeſtions of ſelt- 
conceit, and a thouſand other enemies, conſpire 
againſt thoſe favourites of nature; and, at one 
time or other, render them objects of wearineſs, 
if not of diſguſt. Truſting entirely to external 
_ charms, every ſolid and permanent accompliſh- 
ment is too often neglected, while we ſpend the 


ineſtimable days of youth, in acquiring a few ſu- 


perficial and tranſitory trifles, as frail as the beauty 
they ace meant to adorn. 
How many delightful. forms attract our atten- 


on, which, upon examination, we quit With a 


Ach of pity or a ſmile of contempt ; finding their 


Lg — 


minds | 


„ 
* 


RAU LE rio NS. 2 


minds either mere voids of nothingneſs, —blanks 
ef inſipidity, —or deſpicable magazines of vanity 
and folly. How many a young female thus ſteps 
into the world, confident of her charms as Samſon 
of his ſtrength,” untutored by Wiſdom, unguard- 
ed by Prudence, —running wild through all the 
mazes of fantaſtic diſhpation, and in the end, per- 


conſtitutional. Better were it indeed "for thar 


* 
3 2 


haps, drawing ruin upon herſelf? how many a 
young man, thus depending on the graces of his 
perſon, ſpends his beſt years, utterly neglectful 
of every.noble purpole and rational enjoyment of 
life, deſpiſed by every man (and woman too) of 
* /en/e, and only acceptable to beings whoſe frivolity 
equals his own? SE | FEY 
But neither of theſe characters will feel all their AHH 
miſery during the days of youth and health; for. _* 
then, their ſociety will be tolerated by moſt people, — 
and even courted by many: yet by how precarious FEEN 
a tenure do they hold even that privilege ! Their FE 
enjoyment reſembles his, who feaſted royally in a = 
room of ſtate with a ſword over his head, ſuſpend- 1 
ed by a ſingle hair. And though they ſhould _. 1 
eſcape the ſtrokes of ſickneſs and of accident, yet 4 
ſoon will the ſcene of joy be cloſed; — ſoon will 4 
the ruthleſs hand of Time crop every flower of "0 
youth and beauty: —then what a diſconſolate and 9 
dreary waſte ſucceeds ! : | _ [= 
I am not able to imagine a ſtate on earth more 
wretched, than that of a perſon advanced in life, 8 
whoſe mind has never known the happy effects of i 
cultivation, and whoſe pleaſure have been merely 15 
man, never to have been born, than to drag the 1 
5 languid hours of age in liſtleſs wearineſs, —neg- 1 
oY lected. - deſpiſed, —and forgotten, even before his 11 
1 death. It is a ſtate of deſolation againſt which 3 
C2 | the 5 
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the young ought carefully to fortify themſelves, 


by a diligent culture of their beſt powers, and by 
acquiring thoſe accompliſhments and amuſements, 
which depend not for their reliſh on the fine turn 


of the limbs, the brilliancy of the eyes, or the 


poliſh and tranſparent glow of the ſkin. 
In general, it is wrong to truſt blindly for our 


| Happineſs to any one natural gift, and neglect 


every other uſeful attainment, This remark great- 
ly widens the field of inſtruction ; we are not all 


beauties, but we have all received ſome talent in 


truſt from Heaven, for which we are accountable, 
To miſtake that talent. to over-rate it, or to 
miſapply it, — are the chief misfortunes to which 
we are expoſed : and he only fulfils the purpoſes 


of his life, who, by judicious inquiry, and by 
proper knowledge of himſelf, diſcovers where his 
. ſtrength lies; who ſtrives to form a right eſtima- 
tion of it, and to enforce its exertions by every 


advantage in his power to obtain ; who will nat 
reveal it to the unworthy, exhauſt it in vile pur- 
ſuits, nor proſtitute it to the advancement of ſuch 
ends, which religion forbids, and wiſdom reprobates. 

By ſuch rational and manly conduct, we may 


render our characters reſpectable; and it will be 
beyond the power of our moſt malicious enemies 
to make ſport of them: we may ſecure our hap- 
pineſs, at leaſt as far as human happineſs can be 


1-cured ; and while free from outward misfor- 


tune, we may coe every hour with reliſh. Age, 
ivolous, the idle, and the diſſi- 


which brings the fr 


pated, to a ſtate of premature oblivion, will only 
make us more venerable, and turn our enjoyments 
into a current more ſerene and pure. Man will 
admire a life ſo beautiful, and God himſelf will 


* N 
- : — 
7 
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approve it. 
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FEMALE PRO S$TITUTES. 


Ve Heav'ns ! if innocence deſerves your care, 
Why have ye made it fatal to be fair? 

Baſe man! the ruin of our ſex was born, 
The beaut'ous are his prey, the reſt his feorn 7 
Alike unfortunate our fate 1s ſuch, 

We pleaſe too little or we pleaſe too much. 


HOUGH in che prime of life, and open 
to every paſſion which female beauty can 
inſpire, I own myſelf truly concern'd whenever 
I fee or meet an unfortunate. girl, who, after 


having parted with her virtue and innocence 40 
fome cruel and baſe deceiver, (who perhaps only 


laughs at her eredulity, and ſmiles at her mis- 
fortunes) comes to offer herſelf upon the town, 
and to the promiſcuous embraces. of thoſe whom, 
even now, ſhe deteſts from her very ſoul, and 
who, added to the diflike ſhe muſt naturally have 
to thoſe men, who are only actuated by brutality 
and luſt, has the conſtant apprehenſions of diſeaſe 
and infamy before her. 

Tho? the ſun of innocence is, reſpecting her, 
ſet for ever, yet like a beautiful ſummer's eve- 
ning, her countenance ſtill glows with its parting 
beams, and ſome remaining tints of virtue and 
amiableneſs are Null vitible ;—but, alas! they can- 
not long remain! for ſoon, very ſoon, will even 
| C 3 thoſe 
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thoſe traces be loſt; and total darkneſs, with aht 
its attendant horrors muſt enſue !—In this gloomy, 
this dreadful night, no leſſer lights” can cheer 
the boſom of the unfortunate victim; no moon, 
with her filzer beams, can penetrate the ſhade, 
becauſe no light or comfort can poſſibly be de- 


rived from reflection; — the flars of Heaven are 


clouded, and nothing preſents itſelf but thoſe ig 


FYaturs, which having for a while diverted her at- 


tention, and led her through the different mazes 
of iniquity, leave her at length in ſome deep, 
inextricable ſwamp, expoſed to the rude aſſaults 
of the impending. ſtorm, and. remote from every 
human alliance. No. eye pities her; no hand 
is ſtretched. out to relieve her !—The virtuous 


thinking ſuch an object unworthy of their atten- 


tion, are too good to aſſiſt or comfort her; - and 


the vicious, having loſt all feelings of humanity, 


are too bad! 
-Peferted thus on every fide, and worn out by 


calamity and diſeaſe, Death, who alone could put 
a period to her troubles or terminate her woes, 


Hon draws the curtain over this tragic ſcene !— 
Happy is it for her, if ſhe has a friend ſtill re- 
maining,. Who after having challenged every ac- 
cuſcr to caſt the firſt flone at her, tells. her, with 


a voice full of love, mildneſs, and benevolence, _ 


« neither do I condemn thee P?— There alone is 


the only true friend of wretchedneſs to be found, 
who thinks no object too deplorable for his pity | 


- 


and affiftance!. —- 


It may be perhaps aſked, why a woman, who 


has been long acęuſtomed to proftitution, ſhould” 
not attract the ſame pity, as one who has but 


lately been corrupted? To this it may be an- 


| Lixered, that the former, having by a long con- 
TE 75 tinuance 
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{nuance in that courſe, loſt all thoſe finer feelings 
which at firſt rendered her miſerable, ſhe at length 
decomes more callous to the ſtrokes of ady erfity, 
which having been fo repeatedly inflicted, render 
her in ſome degree leſs ſenſible of them; ; and 


having experienced a ſucceſſion of contempt and 


averſion from the good part of mankind, and ill 
uſage from the bad, ſhe conceives an unalterable 
hatred to the whole human race, and is perfectly 

indifferent in. what light ſhe appears to them. 
The latter, on the contrary, has all that mifery 


to £0 through, (and who; that has any feeling, \ 


will not pity her?) before ſhe arrives to that in- 


ſenfible, (and in compariſon with the other, happy) | 


ſtate, 


Give me leave to e with obſerving, : 
that thoſe libertines who behave with unfeeling 


brutality to fuch unhappy women, ſearce deſerve 
the name of men; while they who are continually 
talking, or writing againſt them, ſhould be in- 
formed, that it is no ways neceſſary that their in- 
veltives or bitter reflections, ſhould add a fingle 
pang to what they enn ſuffer. | 
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r or RIC HES. 


| Riches make e Ves s wings and flee away. 
Pioverbs xxiil. 5+ 


7E are too prone to imagine the condition 
of others - preferable to our own: we 


8 it may be, our ſituation, but therein find 


not the b we expected, and yet remain 
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unconvinced of our folly. We purſue, vainly 
purſue, . the fleeting phantoms which enfeebled 
hope - raiſes in the diſtempered imagination, al- 
though diſappeintment attends every ſtep, and 
mocks every endeavour. We either find the 
objects of our wiſhes recede, in proportion to our 
advances, or, if poſſeſſed, that they prove in- 
adequate to our ſanguine expectations. 5 

One of the moſt deceitful bubbles, that ever 
danced before the eye of human vanity, is avealth, 
It glitters at a diſtance, and appears replete with 
every requiſite eflennal to terreſtrial felicity. It 
attracts the attention of numbers from every other 
object, and kindles, in the breaſts of its candidates, 


an inextinguiſhable ardor to acquire it. By weak 


roms it is conſidered as the ſummum bonum of 
ublunary good; and therefore to attain it, is to ex- 
clude every want, and to poſſeſs every ſatisfaction, 
But, alas! wealth often flies the purſuer, and, 


in the end, leaves him tired, languid, and. diſ- | 
appointed, with the fruitleſs chace. To ſome, 


Indeed, ſhe grants her favours. with peculiar 
Jiberality, and admits them to rifle her treaſury. 
But are theſe in © a /þot to real happineſs confined? ? 


No, furely : they find, by unprofitable experience, 
that the poſſeſſion of riches falls far ſhort of their 


Fond expectations. : 
Riches art not able to confer that felicity they 


_ promiſe, or to avert thoſe evils which they are 


ſuppoſed capable of preventing. They are unable 
to limit the licentiouſneſs of defire, to fill . the 
graſp. of avarice, to guard the avenues through 


which afflitions enter, or to afford that happineſs - 
which is expected from them. The poſſeſſion of 


wealth introduces wants not leſs numerous, not 
eſs importunate, than thoſe we complain of in a 


ſtate 
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ſtate of poverty. They are, indeed, different in 
kind, but not leſs deſtructive of that felicity we 
rainly ſeek after in this imperfe& ſtate. We are 
very apt to conclude, that thoſe are exempt from 


unhappineſs, on whom proſperity beams her radi- 


ance, and whoſe dwellings are circumfuſed with 
aſſluence. In the erring eſtimation of ſhort- ſighted 


mortals, ** their lines are eaſt in pleaſant places; Tis 
but a little reflection will convince us, that they 


are © incompaſſed with many ſorrows.” 
View the men who have free acceſs to the 


temple of riches, and you will not find them 
happier than others: they have ſtill numerous 


wants, which increaſe with their acquifitions; 


and ſtill zzore numerous fears, ariſing from their 
very poſſefſions, to which thoſe in humbler ſta- 


tions are utter ſtrangers. Some find their deſires 
ſtrengthened by the increaſe of their wealth, and, 


their graſp, Were it poſſible for ſuch to accumu- 
late all the treaſures of the earth, they would ſtill 
be unſatisſied, and, like Alexander, eweep becauſe 
there was no other warld within their reach to 


plunder, Others, whoſe deſires are more cir- 


cumſcribed, and who appear contented with their 


preſent. poſſeſſions, are not leſs unhappy. Men 


cannot Mutially poſſeſs more than they enjoy; 


the reſt, like a cypher on the left-hand of a figure, 
is of no value; unprofitable as to any uſeful pur- 


poſe ; 1t 1s only a barren ſplendor, which, like the 
glare of a comet, although it ſhines at a diſtance, 


yet affords no warmth to invigorate him who gazes 


hs * 0 * 


the more they inherit, the more unbounded is 
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* In vain our fields and fodke increaſe” our ſtore, 


It our abundance makes us wiſh for more. 
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either increaſes the appetite for more extenſive 
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on it: he may contemplate it with barren admi- 


ration, but cannot render it ſubſervient to any ob 8 p. 
the moſt valuable purpoſes of life. pe 

Such, therefore, as poſſeſs more wealth than i is th 
ſufficient to furniſh the reaſonable wants of huma- Fe 
-nity, are generally employed in a laborious ſearch, _— 


after pleaſures yet untaſted, in which they hope to 
find unmixed happineſs. There i is, indeed, one 
ſource of pleaſure, which the enjoyment of wealth 
opens to a rational mind, but few there are who 
find it. The extenſion of help to the helpleſs, of 
relief to miſery, and of comfort to thoſe who dwell 
in the regions of adverſity, are employ ments at- 30 


. tended with the pureſt ſatisfaction. To awaken 


Joy, in countenances overſpread with the gloom 
ef ſorrow, is attended with ſenſations of the moſt 
zeftned delight, and tunes the ſoul to harmony. 
This is the nobleſt uſe to which wealth can be 
applied; the eſſential end for which heaven has 
, diſpenſed it. But alas! how few are there, 
amongſt the great and opulent, who exerciſe 
themfelves in fuch benevolent, ſuch god-hke 
actions! How few! whoſe minds are refined 
enough, to reliſh the ſatisfaction, ariſing from 
ſuch a praiſe-worthy conduct! | 
The generality of the rich, ſpend their time 
and ſubſtance in a courſe of fallely-eſtimated plea- 
ſure, which, whilſt it affords a momentary grati- 
cation to /me defires, creates others, more difficult 
20 be ſatisfied. Every indulgence of the paſſions, 
beyond the boundaries of reafon and temperance, 


enjoyment, or ęloys with a languid ſatiety. Theſe 
are effects equally. deſtructive of true happineſs, 
In this dilemma the mind is perpetually toſt, like 


a veſſel without a rudder on the boiſterous Conn. | 
— 1 
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It is till hurried on, by the gales of paſſion, in 
purſuit of ſomething, yet- untried, which 1s ſup- 
poſed more capable of conferring happineſs : : but 


this, when obtained, leaves us equally unſatisfied, f 


and at an equal diſtance from the object of our 
wihes, ; 


R E FLECTIONS 
O N 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


Solitude ſometimes i is beſt ſociety. 


FE is not probable that our rational powers. and 


faculties were given us to be concealed, like 


ſepulchral lamps intended only to inlighten urns, 
and ſpread their uſeleſs rays around their ſmall 
circumferences. Doubtleſs they were defigned 
for greater, much nobler purpoſes; their ſplendor 
was to be more extenſive, like the ſun, to be 
every-where conſpicuous : they were to be the 
objects of eſteem, to attract reſpeR and veneration, 
by which their influence might become more pre- 
valent, and they thereby rendered capable of being 
univerſal bleſings. _ 

Such as had exalted underſtandings were not to 
live wholly to W to ſhine in Fe, but 
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+ That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reit; 
That ſomething if we could obtain, 
Would {yon create a future pain. 
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» CLIIASINE. 
to be guides to thoſe of leſs elevated ſenſe 5 the 


Ignorant, the novices in knowledge, to be ſcholars: 
to the maſters of reaſon and ſcience ;: ſuch as had 


learned only the elements, the firſt rudiments of 
virtue, were to be inſtructed both by the precepts 
and examples of ſuch, as had made it their long aud 
conſtant practice, and who by continual conflicts, 
had got the maſtery of their paſſions, the entire 


government of themſelves ; the rich were ca ey 
tated to reward merit, and ſupply the neceſſities 
of the poor ; the great were made powerful that 


they might become public bleſlings, defenders of 


the diſtreſſed, protectors of the innocent, and 


revengers of the injured, 


From hence it appears evident, that we are not 
created wholly for ourſelves, but deſigned to be 
ſerviceable to each other, to do good to all within 
the circle of our acquaintance, and ſome way or 
other- render ourſelves uſeful ro thoſe whom we 
converſe with ; for which reaſon ſolitude ought 


never to be our choice, an active life including 


in it much greater uſefulneſs and perfection; but, 
if it is our fortune to live retired, to be ſhut up 
in a corner of the world, and denied the pleaſures 
of converſation, thoſe mental delights which na- 


turally reſult from rational and inſtructive diſ- 


courſes, we ought to endeavour to become good 
company to oxr/tÞves ; and to conſider, that, af 
we huſband our time well, improve our abilities, 


lay in a rich ſtock of knowledge, and, by our 
-diligence and induſtry, make a happy progreſs in 


the neceſſary, as well as the pleaſant, parts of 


learning, we ſhall be always agreeably and uſefully 


employed, without calling in auxiliary aids; be 
chearful alone, and very entertaining to ourſelves, 
TS 2 without 


— 
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without being obliged for any part of our ſatisfac- 


tion, to thoſe triffing diverſions of which the gene- 
rality of mankind are fond. : 


What can afford a higher, a more rational plea- 


ſure, a purer, a more tranſporting delight, than 


to retire into ourſelves, and there curiouſly and 


attentively inſpect the various operations of our 


ſouls, compare ideas, conſult our reaſon, and view 


all the beauties of our intellects, the 1n1mitable 


ſtrokes of divine wiſdom, which are viſible in our 


faculties, and theſe partieipations of infinite power, 


which are diſcoverable in our wills and abilities? 
Without us, there is nothing but what will be a 
fit ſubject for our contemplation, and prove a 
conſtant and deledtable entertainment. If we 
Took on our bodies, the fineneſs of their com- 


poſure, the admirable ſymmetry and exact pro- 


portion of their parts, that majeſty which appears 
in the face, that vivacity which ſparkles in the 
eye, together with that noble and commanding 
air which accompanies every motion, will afford 


ample matter for meditation: if we extend our 


view to the ſenſitive and vegetative kingdoms, 


make a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the individuals of each 


reſpective kind, conſider their forms, their pro- 


perties, their uſes, and their peculiar virtues ; 


and, if to theſe we add the inanimate parts of 
the creation, and obſerve. nature as ſhe is there 
Luxuriantly exhibiting her {kill in numberleſs pro- 
ductions, 


* *** 


8 


+ A perfon fond of reading and reflection, one who 
has a taſte for poetry, painting, muſic, drawing, and 
the pleaſures of a garden, may always find exerciſe 
and employment, tho? retir'd from buſineſs; and js 
beſt ſuited to lead a life of ſolitude, without wearineſs 
or inaCtivity, | | 
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39 AA S0 
ductions, we ſhall find abundant matter for thought 


to work upon; but, if we widen our proſpect, and 


look beyond the narrow confines of Ii. globe, we 
ſhall be pleaſingly confounded with a charming 
variety of objects, be Joſt in a delightful maze, 


| ſhall ſtray from one wonder to another, and 


always find ſomething new, ſomething great, 
fomerhing ſurpritingly admirable, and every way 
worthy of that infinite, that incomprehenſible 
wiſdom, to whom they owe their original. 

Thus may we delightfully as well as advan- 


© tageouſly employ ourſelves in our ſtudies, in ou 
gardens, and in the ſilent retirement of a ſhady 


grove. 


By day, the verdant fields, the lofty hills, the ; 


winding rivers, the murmuring brooks, the bleat- 


ing flocks, the lowing herds, the melodious birds, 


the beautiful inſects, the numerous little reptiles, 


together with the vaſt expanſe of heaven, and ; 


that glorious ſpring of light which adorns it, and 
imprints a pleaſing luſtre, imparts a delighttul 


diverſity of colours to every thing on which it 


nes, will ſuggeſt freſh hints: at night, ten 
thouſand lovely objects will entertain us, unnum- 
bered orbs of light rolling over our heads, may keep 
our thoughts at that time agreeably employed. 

Tf at any time we find that too cloſe an atten- 
tion, too great an intenſeneſs of mind, brings a 


languor on our ſpirits, we may have recourſe to 


books ; in them. (if judiciouſly choſen) we ſhall 


be ſure to meet with rational amuſement, ſome- 


thing that will inſtruct as well as pleaſe; will 


make our hours flide pleaſantly along, and by ad- 
vancement in knowledge, prevent their being loſt. 
But none can be thus happy in ſolitude, unleſs. 


tbey have an inward purity. of mind, their: defires: 
contracted, and their paſſions ablolutely under. the 
' , overt 
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government. of their reaſon. 1g without 


piety and virtue, will not, cannot, beſtow felicity :: 
where there 1s an internal diſturbance, a-tumult 
of thought, a conſciouſneſs of guilt,. and an 
anxiouſneſs of ſoul, there can be no eaſy reflec- 
tions, no ſatisfying pleaſures :. no, there muſt be 
innocence, compolure, and a true underſtanding of, 
the value of things, before the foul can take a. 
complacency in herſelf, | 

To render a private life truly eaſy, there muſt 
be genuine piety, as well as human knowledge; 
uncorrupted morals, as well as an inſight into 
nature; a regardleſſneſs of wealth; at leaſt, no 
eager folicitude about it; a being weaned from- 
the world; from its vanity, its applauſe, its . 


cenſure, its PIMP, as well as from whatever it. 


has 1nticing or diſturbing, and from all that it can. 

either give or take away: for, without an abſolute: 

independence on all things here, we cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to enjoy ourſelves; and, without. 

this, we never can be happy in retirement. 
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REFLECTIONS 
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BENEFITS OF ADVERSITY, 
Good when he gives, ſupremely good, 


Nor leſs when he denies ; 

E'en croſſes from his ſovereign hand 
Are bleſfings 1 in ditguile. 5 
HER VE. 


H E. Sacred Writings i in almoſt. every page, 
warn mankind againſt the infolence of Proſ- 
perity, and afford the moſt ſtriking pictures of 
men, 
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the recovery from it, we begin to ſee every thing 
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men, who, having been raiſed from nothing to 
greatneſs, became inſenſible to every paſt office of 
triendſhip, and ſinned againſt that very zeal or 
favour, to which they principally owed their eleva- 
tion. On the other hand, Adverlity is deſcribed 
in the Holy Volume as the ſalutary chaſtiſement 
of an all- wiſe and affectionate parent, who wiſhes to 
reclaim his child, and to eall back the Prodigal to 


| his Father's Oe, 
Proſperity, frequently inflates the mind, as par- 


ncular diſeaſes enlarge the circumference of the 
body, a change which proceeds from ſome power- 
ful relaxation, and which is a ſymptom of danger 


and decay, Mental imbecility cauſes the one, and 


ſome kind of corporal weakneis occaftons the 


other.—Byt ſo are we made, that to bear a ſudden 


elevation with humility and temperance, requires 


an almott gigantic reſolution 5 and he mult poſſeſs 


an eagle's eye, who can look at the ſudden ſplen- 
dour of proſperity without winking. 

Jo outſtrip every competitor ; to ſoar above the 
malice of thoſe who once hated us, and be ſhielded 


*from the attacks of thoſe who perſecuted us; to 
be ſuddenly raiſed to the means of eruſhing thoſe 


who had done us evil, and of rewarding thoſe who 
had done us good ;—to be removed from the 
neceſſity of looking humble before the proud, and 
enabled to return the ſupercillious glance of that 
Pride which lately had diſdained us z—in ſhort, 
to find every wiſh of humble anc anxious life at 
once realized into gratification :—thefe, ſurely, 

are circumſtances ſo. flattering to the, weakneſs of 


human nature, that it is almoſt impoſſible not to 


become giddy on a ſudden elevation to them. 
On the contrary, Adverſity, however great its 
firſt ſhock may be, ſoon yields tor/time, and, on 


in 
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in its true light; the falſe glare is at once diſſi- 


pated, —our true are, immediately, diſtinguiſhed 
from our fal/e friends; F—we are no longer dupes 
to the fallacy of our own hearts, and the film 18 
ſoon removed which prevented us from ſeeing 
and knowing ourſelves. Reflection, vigilance, and 


torehght, now ſucceed to inattention, negligence, 


and careleflneſs, — We reſt upon nothing that will 
not ſupport us; and, finding that the belt of this 
world's dependances are but weak and uncertain, 
we ſhall be taught to look for permanent ſupport 


and comfort, in the hopes of a better, 1 the 


rave. 

: To this point Adverfity i is dende to conduct us; 
and they who patiently attend to its guidance, will 
ſoon be perſuaded that it is only a blefling in-di/ 
guiſe; the gentle corrections of a tender father, 
who wiſhed. to work the real good of his childrens 
and, logking back with gratitude, mingled with 
diſdain, to the heights . from whence they fell, 
will exclaim with the exiled Stateſman of Greece. 


that .“ they ſbould have been utter|, 9 . 1450 | 


had not been undone”? 


1 


— — . * 


+ He, who is a Friend © in need, may he cruly a AC4 
counted a friend indeed. | 


_ Proſperity makes kriends, Auer tries them. 
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| ON T HE 
WAYS. or PROVIDENCE. 


The ways of providence are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled with mazes and perplext with errors ; 

Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain, 

Lok and bewilder'd in the ft uitleſs ſearch; _ 

Nor fees with how much art the windings turn, 

Nor where the regular confuſion ends. | 
ADpisoN's Caro. 


N the ordinary courſe of human affairs, we 


paſſions of men variouſly agitated, and'new changes 


daily taking place upon this ſtage of time. We 


bchold peace and war altcrnately returning; the. 
fortunes of private. men rifing and falling ; and 


ſtates and nations partaking of the ſame vieiſſit ude. 
In all this, if we attend only to the operations of 


external cauſes, and to the mere rotation of events, 
we view no more than the inanimate part, of na- 
ture ;: we ſtop at the ſurface of things; and con- 
templatè the great ſpectacle which is preſented to 
us, not with the eyes of rational and intelligent 
beings. . + 
The life-and beauty of the univerſe, ariſe from 
the view of that wiſdom and that goodneſs, which 
animate and conduct the whole, and unite all the 
parts in one great deſign. There 1s an Eternal. 
Ind who puts all thoſe wheels in motion; 1 5 


behold a very mixed and buſy ſcene ; the 
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ſelf remaining for ever at reſt, Nothing is void 
of God, Even in the paſſions and actions of men, 
he is to be found; and where they imagine they 
guide themſelves, they are guided and controuled 
by his Almighty hand. What ſolemn thoughts 
and devout affections ought this meditation to in- 
ſpire; when in viewing the affairs of the world, 


4 


we attend not merely to the actings of men, but to 


the ways of God; and conſider ourſelves, and all 
our concerns, as included in his high and gracious. 
adminiſtrationn n 
This ſhould prevent us from cenſuring Provi- 
dence, on account of any ſeeming diſorders and 
evils which at preſent take place in the world. 
The various inſtances which might be pointed out, 
of human paſſion and wickedneſs rendered ſubſer- 


vient to wiſe and uſeful ends, give us the higheſt. 


reaſon to conclude that, in all other caſes of ſeems» 
ing evil, the like ends are carried om. This ought 


to ſatisfy our minds even when the proſpect is 


moſt dark and diſcouraging. The plans of Divine 


Wiſdom are too large and comprehenſive to be 
diſcerned by mortals in all their extent; and where 


we can ſee only by parts, we muſt frequently beat a 
lols in judging of the whole. The way of God 
is in the ſea, and his path in the mighty waters; 
and his footſteps are not known. But although thou 
ſayeſt thou canſt nut ſee him, yet judgment is 
before him; therefore truſt thou in him.” As in 
the natural world no real deformity 1s found, no- 
king but what has either ſome ornament, or ſome 


uſe; ſo in the moral world, the moſt irregular and 


deformed appearances, contribute in one way or 
other, to the order of the whole. 

The ſupreme Being, from the moſt oppoſite and 
diſagreeing principles, forms univerſal concord; 
and adapts even the moſt harſh and diſſonant notes 


two. 


© . 


HL A024 M8 
to the barmony of his praiſe. As he hath reared 
the goodly frame of nature from various and 

Jarring elements, and hath ſettled it in peace; fo 
he hath formed ſuch an union by his Providence, 
of the more various intereſts and more jarring 
paſſions of men, that they all conſpire to his glory, 
and co-operate for general good. How 'amazing 
is that wiſdom, which comprehends ſuch infinite 
diverſities and. contrarieties within its ſcheme! 
How powerful that hand which bends to its own 
own purpoſe the good and the bad, the-buſy and 
the idle, the friends and the foes of truth ; which 
obliges them all to hold on their courſe to his 
81605 though divided from one another by a multi- 
plicity of purſuits, and often differing even from 
themſelves; and while they all move at their own 
freedom, yet by aſecret influence, winds and turns 
them at his ſovereign will! “O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wiſdom and-know hes of God! 
How unſearchable are his Judgments, and his 
ways paſt finding out! Sig N 
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: DER THE 
PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 


The ſweeteſt cordial Age receives at laſt, 


Is conſcience of our virtuous. actions 9 
| DENHAM. 


T is the obſervation of a fine writer, that % an 
old 'man, who is not a fool, is the happieſt 
creature in the world ;” for after having paſſed 
the noon of life in the hurry of buſineſs, he fits 


down in the evening in his great chair, * i 
: | Qc1 4 
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ſocial converſe or chearful reflection, enjoys the 
pleaſing retroſpect of paſt occurrences, | 

All the events of his active life he recalls to 
memory; he reacts in imagination, the charac- 
ters he was once fond to perſonate. Such are the 


natural and pleaſing amuſements of his ſolitary 


moments; and in his ſocial hours, happy in the 
enjoyment of the friends that revere and love 
him, and bleſt, perhaps, in the {ſweet attentions 
of a virtuous and affectionate family, he entertains 
himfelt and them, with a narrative of paſt atchieve» 
ments, when his heart was fired by the love of 
virtue, animated by the purſuit of its attendant 
pleaſures, and ardent for the acquiſition of honour» 
able fame. The vanous ſcenes and various ad- 
ventures of days that will return no more, afford 
an inexhauſtible fund of retroſpective pleaſute. 
The youthful ſtudies, that now contribute their 
acquiſitions for the delight and ornament of his 


age; or the days of honeſt induſtry, by which he 


has gained the bleſſings of competency ; theſe, in 
review, afford him inexpreſſible ſatisfaftion. _ 
The good old man 1s fenfible to pleaſures that 
are peculiar to that pefiod of his life, Secure in 
the harbour of tranquillity, he revolves in his 
mind, with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, the adven- 
tures of his laborious life; and the calamities that 
are now no more, he reviews with the glow of 
extacy and joy: for ſo powerful indeed is the in- 
fluence. of contraſt, that it may not improperly 
be termed the Nurſe of Happineſs :- it teaches us 


to know the value of our preſent enjoyments, oy | 


comparing them to the ſufferings we once endure 
and the miſery from which we have happily 
eſcaped, FF 
With reſpect to all the rational and worthy 
pleaſures of exiſtence, and the conſcience of a 
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46 P LEASING 

good fame, the refpect and company of -virtuous 
men, and the contemplation of a happy immor.- 
tality, theſe are-enjoyments, for which our capaci- 
ties are enlarged by increaſe of years. 
While we are indulged by the Divine permiſſion 
with the bleſſing of health, a wiſe man will con. 


ſider the latter part of life as certainly the mol 


eligible. The recollection of a well-ſpent youth 
fills the mind with a pleaſure, not only the moſt 
elegant in itſelf, but pure, tranquil, and unallayed, 
Even thoſe who are fo unhappy, that they cannot 
advert to their earlier years with fatisfaction, have 
_ at leaſt this conſolation left, that they are under 
no temptation to repeat their youthful follies. 


- But we muſt not forget to inſtruct the'youthful 


votaries of pleaſure, that vicious indulgencies not 
reſtrained in time, will grow into habits that can- 
not be eradicated, and will render the aged man 
an object of pity and contempt. In one of the 
Spectators this conſideration is forcibly exempli- 

fied in the ſuppoſed letter of an old debauchee: 
How is it, Sir, that my appetites are increaſed 
upon me with the doſs of power to gratify them? 
I write this, like a criminal, to warn people te 
enter upon what reformation they pleaſe to make 


of themſelves in their yourh, and not expect that 


they ſhall be capable of it, from a fond opinion 
fome have often in their mouths, that if we do 
not leave our-defires, they will leave us. It is 
far otherwiſe. 1 


I am now as vain in my dreſs, and as flippant 


when I fee a-pretty. woman, as when in my youth, 


I ſtood upon a bench in the pit, to ſurvey the 


whole 


ant. * —_ ia. * * 


. — 2ä 


+ Ill habits gather by unſcen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers ſwell to ſeas, 


13 
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whole circle of beauties. The folly is ſo extra- 
vagant with me, and I went on with ſo little 
check of my deſires, or refignation of them, that 
\ can aſſure you, I very often, merely to enter- 
tain my own thoughts, fit with my ſpectacles on, 


writing love-letters to the beauties that have long 
C fince been in their graves 


This is to warm my heart with the faint memor 
of delights which were once agreeable to me; but 
how much happier would my life have been now, 
if could have looked back on any worthy actions 
done for my country? It I had laid out that which 
I profuſed in luxury and wantonneſs, in acts of 


| generoſity and charity! I have lived a bachelor 
to this day; and, inſtead of a numerous offspring, 
with which, in the regular ways of life, I might 


have poſſibly delighted myſelf, I have only to 
amuſe myſelt with the repetition of old ſtories and 


intrigues, which no one will believe I was eret 


concerned in.“ 


But Age, on the contrary, in every virtuous | 


perſon, obtains a degree of reſpect and authority, 


which renders it far more eligible, than all the 


pleaſures of youth. If to be regarded, attended, 


and conſulted with deference, are circumſtances. 


of pleaſure, they are ſuch as are the conſtant con- 
comitants of a virtuous old age. With reſpect to 
the approach of death, which Tully has enume- 
rated in his account of the four objections to old 
age, it may be obſerved with that admirable 
Philoſopher, that youth has greater probabilities 
of * near death than * What youth 

can 


+ The old muff die we truly fav, . 
But ' tis as true, that younger may. 
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48 n 
can ſay more than an old man, that he ſhall live 
till to-morrow ? „„ ; 

Youth are not only more liable to diſorders, 
Hut thofe diſorders are more violent, and their 
recovery from them; in conſequence, more doubt- 
ful. The youth, indeed, expects many more days, 
which the old man has no reaſon: to do, The 
expectations of the youth are not well founded; 
for what can be more unwiſe than to put con- 
fidence in an uncertainty 2 But if the aged man 
has not room, even for hope, he is ſtill happier 
than the youth ; for he has already enjoyed that, 
of which the other is only in expectation. 'The 
one wiſhes to live long ; but the other has already 
obtained that wiſh. . 

After all, is there any thing in human life, 
the duration of which can be called long? If 
hours, days, months, and years, paſs away in 
quick ſueceſſion, it is of little moment what hour, 
what day, what month, or what year, we may 
retire from ſuch a tranſient ſcene. Applauſe ts 
due to the good actor, in whatever part of the play 
he makes his exit. Thus it 1s in the eſtimation 
of a wiſe man: a ſhort life will be ſufficient to 
evince him a man of probity and virtue : when he 
ceaſes to be ſuch, he has lived too long ; and 
while he is ſuch, it is of little importance to him 
| how long he ſhall be ſo, if he is to continue ſo to 

the end of his life: for, as it has been ad- 
mirably obſerved, ©* hondurable age is not that 
which ſtandeth in length of time, nor that is mea* 
| ſured by number of years; but w:/Yom is the grey 
hair unto men, and an unſpetted life is old age.” 
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Memento mori. | 
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Am \ juſt return'd from Wande a pleaſing 
melancholy in a church-yard, and payin 
reſpectful viſit to the dead, of which I am one Fo 
to increaſe the number, As the ſolemnity and 
fe, awfulneſs of the place inſtantly affect the beholder, 
It the ſolitude and ſilence of it, equally diſpoſe him ll 
in do ſeriouſneſs and attention; ſo that we no where 1 
zur, find a more ſuitable, uſeful and i improving retire- i 
nay ment, for the ſons and daughters of mortality. 
ſe s Every monument has its inſtruction, and every 
play hillock its leſſon of morality, for the peruſal of 
tion ©} the thoughtful paſſenger. 
it to I have, by this means, in a ſhort ſpace of time, = | 
n he read the hiſtory of the whole village, and could Wl 
and tell the names of its principal inhabitants for the \ | WA 
him] laſt thirty or forty years. I might, perhaps, goa - FLY 
ſo to] little higher ; but here, by the 1njury of time and Wis 
ad- weather, the regiſter begins to be interrupted, and 5 1 4 
chat the letters are ſo defaced, that, if an inſeription 14.5 Hl 
mea · ¶ can be made 9:7 it is with great difficulty and _— 
9 grey conjecture. a 1 13 
„It is not, however, without pity and concern, 1 e 
II ſee the kind endeavour. of the ſurvivor, to 9 
preſerve the memory of a departed friend, ſo ſoon 111 
2 FE «ff fruſtrated and en To continue the re- = 
membrance of the 2 5 though by a . M 
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50 PLEASING 


of earth, a turf of graſs, or a rail of wood, is an 
inſtance of affection and humanity, equal to the 


moſt coſtly monuments of braſs and marble, in 
every thing but expence and duration ; and yet 
how - periſhable are even theſe ! how fruitleſs is 
the expence ! and how ſhort is the duration! 


The church-yard I look on as the rendezvous 


of the whole pariſh, to which people of all ages 
and conditions reſort, It is the common dormi- 
tory, where, after the labours of life are over, 
they all repoſe themſelves together in the duſt. 
The little cares and concerns they had, when 


Aiving, are here entirely forgotten z nor comes 


there hither, any uneaſineſs or enmity to diſquiet 


or interrupt their reſt, The jealouſies and fears, 


the diſcontents and ſuſpicions, the animoſities and 
miſunderſtandings, which imbitter men one againſt 
another, are all determined in the grave; here 
end all reſentments and contentions. | 

The grave very juſtly may be ſtil'd a ſtate 

perfect equality. The rich and the poor, the 
young and the aged, the wiſe and the fooliſh, all 
lie down together and are blended in the duſt. 


Here it is that no one is greater or leſs than 


another; for rottenneſs admits of no diſtinction, 
nor corruption of ſuperiority: the faireſt ſhall be 
2 ſtench, and the moſt beautiful ſhall be loath- 
ſome. ; Rejoice thou, then, that art now * 
5 an 
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1 X 0 . „ Tu here all meet 3 0 
Where tyrants vex not and the weary reſt. 
| | BLAIR's GRAYE: 


To theſe abodes, this place of ſxulls repair, 
And learn how frail the charms of beauty are. 


2 Ye blooming Virgins, beautiful and-fair, } 
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and lightly eſteemed ;- for the time cometh when 
the haughtieſt ſhall be made low, and the mean. 


neſs of the great be as thine; the ſpitefulneſs of 


the proud and the loftineſs of the ſcorhfül, ſnall 
be humbled together, and the foot ef the beggar 
ſhall trample on them. dn 
I will allow that the pomp of a great man may 
adorn his funeral, and flattery may attend it with _ 
coronets, Wir 5 7 banners; whatever, is 
beyond, is nuifance, only and abhorrence. The 
ſepulchre, too, may be painted without, but within 
is full of filthineſs and uncleanneſs; and the corpſe 
may be wrapped in velvet and fine linen, yet in 
velvet and fine linen it ſhall rot and moulder ; 
the leaden coffin and the arched yault may ſeparate 
it from vulgar duſt ; but even here ſhall the worm 
find it, nor ſhall bis hunger be ſatisfied, till he 
ſtrips it to the bones. In the mean while, the 
laboured epitaph is mocking it with titles and 
belying it with praiſes z the paſſenger muſt be 
ſtopt to lament its loſs, and the reader is called 
upon to weep, that a perſons illuſtriouſly de- 
ſcended, ſhould be ſo like his fellow- creatures 
as to die. N VV 
The proceſſion may be long, and ſet off with af 
the finery, that pride can invent or money can 
procure, in ſomuch that women ſhall ſtand amazed, 
and even children behold it with aſtoniſhment and 
wonder; yet all this midnight-ſhew, which has 
raiſed the curiofity of multitudes, and, with pur- 
poſed delays, has increaſed it into impatience, can 
go no farther with him than to the grave; here 
muſt all ſtate leave him, and the honours he 
poſſeſſes, ſhall be his no longer; hitherto the 
may go, but no farther, and here ſhall his prou 
waves be ſtay d. | 1 
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Having thus amuſed myſelf in contemplating 
the vanity of human greatneſs, what is it, ſaid I, 


92 


that can make us ſtart and ſhudder at the thoughts 


of death? The mighty and the rich of the world 
may tremble, but what is the ſting of death to 
thoſe whoſe lives. have been altogether miſery ? 

or what power has the grave over the wretched 
and unhappy ? Is it not rather a refuge from 
violence 200 oppreſſion, and a retreat from in- 
ſolence and contempt? Is it not a protection to 
the defenceleſs, and a ſecurity to him who has no 
place to fly to? Surely in death there is ſafety, 
and in the grave there is peace; this wipes off the 


* 


ſweat of the poor labouring man, and takes the 


load from the bended back of the weary traveller: 
this dries up the tears of the diſconſolate, and 
makes the heart of the ſorrowful to forget its 
throbbings: it is this eaſes the agomes of the 
diſeaſed, and gives a medicine to the hopeleſs in- 
curable; this difcharges the naked and hungry 
inſolvent, and releaſes him from his confinement, 
who muſt not otherwife have come thence, till he 
had paid the uttermoſt farthing : it is this that 
reſcues the ſlave from his heavy taſkmaſter, and 
frees the priſoner from. the cruclties of him that 
cannot pity : this filences the clamours of the 
malicious defamer, the flanders of whifperers, and 
the yoice of fend. 
The infirmities of age, the follies of youth, the 
blemiſhes of the deformed, the phrenſies of the 
Junatic, and the weakneffes of the ideot, are here 
all. buried together; and who ſhalt ſee. them? 


Let the men of gaiety and laughter be terrified 


with the thoughts of their departure, ' becauſe 


their pleaſure is no more; but let the ſons ane 
daughters of wretchedneſs and "affliction, who 
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courſe which we here oxi NNN 


variety of diſagreeable Cl 
into all our connexions! 


draweth nigh, and their trouble ceaſeth; while 
ſighing and ſorrowing ſhall be known, to them no 
more. 
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HAPPINESS oF TY F UTURE . STATE. 


— Au, Alben earth i is ſhadow, 
Ee. 98 eee is e 5 
1 Nenr Trovonrs, 


man as a ſocial being to be happy. Place 


him in a region where 


e was ſurrounded with 


every pleaſure ; vet there,” if le found himſelf a 
ſolitary individual, he would 170 pine and lan- 


guiſn. Not merely our Wants, and mutual de- 


pendence, but our native intiacts alſo, in ſome 


The inter- 
th with our feHlow- _ 
out” chief e | 


degree impel us to allociate to gether, 


creatures, is a ſource, 0 
But, alas! how much a IT allayed by a 
cümſtances that enter 


from the diſtreſſes of thoſe! whom” we love; 
and ſometimes from their vices or their Frailties. 
Where friendſhip is cordial, it is expoſed to the 


wounds of painful ſym athy, and to the anguiſh 


of violent ſeparation. There it is ſo cool as not 
to occaſion ſympathetie pains, it. 18 never pro- 


ductive of much pleaſure. | 
Vo D 3 
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beliere on Jeſus, (che reſurrection and the life). 
ſmile and be comforted; for their deliverance 


W. 1 T H our "(ociery, it is impoſlible for 


Sometimes we ſuffer 


The 
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The ordinary commerce of the world confiſts 
in a circulation of frivelous intercourſe, in which 


the heart, has no concern. It is generally infipid, | 
and often ſoured by the lighteſt difference in 


humour, or oppoſition of intereſt, We fly to 


company in order to be relieved from weanfome 


correſpondence with ourſelves; and the vexations 


which we meet with in ſociety, frequently drive 


us back again into ſolitude. Even among the 


_ virtuous, diffenſions will ariſe; and diſagreement 


In opinion too often produces alienation of heart. 
We form very few connexions where ſomewhat 
does not occur to diſappoint our hopes. The 
beginnings are often pleafing. We flatter our- 
felves with having found thoſe who will never 
give us diſguſt, But weakneſſes are too ſoon 
diſcovered.  Suſpicions ariſe; and love waxes 
cold. We are jealqus of one another, and accuſ- 
tomed to live in diſguiſe. A ſtudied civility aſſumes 


the name, without the reality of friendſhip ;+ and 


ſecret animoſity and envy are often concealed 
under the careſſes of diſſembled affeftion. 


Hence the pleaſure of earthly ſociety, like all 


our other pleaſures, js extremely imperfect ; and 


can give. us but a very faint conception, of the 
joy that muſt ariſe, from the ſociety of perfect 


ſpirits in a happier world. Here, it is with dif- 
culty, that we can ſelect from the corrupted 


crowd, a few with whom we wiſh to afſociate in 


ſtrict union. There, are aſſembled all the wiſe, 


the holy, and the juſt, who ever exiſted 'in the 


world ; without any diſtreſs to trouble their 


mutual 
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REFLECTIONS. «x: 
mutual bliſs, or any ſource of diſagreement to 


intertupt their perpetual harmony. Artifice and 


concealment are unknown there. There, no com- 


petitors ſtruggle; no factions contend; no rivals 


ſupplant each other. The voice of diſcord never 


riſes, nor the whiſper of ſuſpicion never circulates, 


among thoſe innocent and bleſſed ſpirits. Each, 


happy in himſelf, participates in the happineſs 


of all the reſt; and by reciprocal communications 

of love and friendſhip, at once receives from, and 

adds to, the ſum of general felieity. 
United to this great aſſembly, the bleſſed at 


the ſame time renew thoſe ancient connexions, 
with virtuous friends, which had been diſſolved 


here below by death. The proſpect of this, 
awakens in the heart the moſt pleaſing and tender 
ſentiment which perhaps can fill it, in this mortal 


ftate ; for of all the ſorrows which. we are ſubject 


to in the preſent world, none is ſo bitter as that 


occaſioned by the fatal ſtroke which ſeparates us, 


in appearance for ever, from thoſe to whom either 
nature or friendſhip had intimately joined our 
hearts. Memory, from time to time, renews the 
anguiſſi; opens the wound which ſeemed once 
eo have been cloſed; and by recalling thoſe joys 


which are paſt and gone, touches every ſpring of - 


painful ſenſibility. 


In theſe agonizing moments, how relieving the 


thought, that the ſeparation is only temporary and 
not eternal ; that there is a time to come, o 

re- union with thoſe with whom our happieſt days 
on earth, were ſpent; whoſe joys and ſorrows 


once were our's ; and from whom, after we ſhall. 
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+ Vide Dr. Price's. diſſertations. on. morals.. 
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have landed on the peaceful ſhore where they 
now dwell; no revolutions of nature ſhall ever be 
able to part us more !—guch is the fociety and 


bleſſedneſs of the ſaints above. . 
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Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

anner, 

« Suppoling the whole body of the earth were a great 
4 ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſiogle 

« grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated 


* every thouſand years, Suppoſing then, that you 


c had it in your choice, ta be happy all the while 
ce this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by 
c this flow method, till there was not a grain of it 
4 left, on condition that you were. to be miſerable 
« for ever after: or, ſuppoſing that you were to be 
4% miſerable till the whole mais of ſand were thus 
cc annihilated, at the rate of one ſind in àa thouſand 
« years: which of thoſe two, would you make your 
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OR imaginations like our's, confined within 


narroi bounds, and to natures almoſt entirely 
ſubſervient to error, it might perhaps ſeem im- 


poſſible, that fuch a vaſt heap ot ſand as is 


mentioned in the above query could ever be 
annihilated; conſequently, we ſhould be apt to 


prefer immediate, to future eapectant happineſs, ' 
But in that we ſhould only act according to our 


natures, not according to our intereſts, . 


? 


F 


— 5 G on as 1 . 1 


+. 


1 


e 


enter into the heart of man. 


erte | v 
Eternity far exceeds the comprehenſion of 
finite beings; nor can a juſt idea of its duration 


We look forward, 
and, at firſt, fancy we have found it out; but 


we are ſoon overwhelmed with perplexity, and 


brought to acknowledge our ignorance : though, 
at the ſame time, our thoughts are raiſed to con- 


template that Divine Being who is infinity himſelf, 


who has exiſted from, and who will exiſt to, all 


eternity. Eternity we have a faint conception 


of, as a continual ſeries of ages which will never 


have an end. But how that 1s poſſible, is beyond 


the reach of: human knowledge to aſſertain. This 
truth, however, is obvious That though we are 
now ignorant of it, we ſhall not always remain 
ſo— and therefore our principal ſtudy ought to be, 
to ſecure, thro” the aid of divine grace, a favour- 


able reception at the end of our journey, where we 


muſt all, ſooner or later, arrive. 
We are allowed a ſmall, but uncertain der 
of years in this life, to qualify and prepare us for 
the next z and what that next will be, depends 
in a great meaſure, on the works we 
this. Either we ſhall be eternally happy, or 
everlaſtingly miſerable !} And are theſe fuch 
trifling thoughts, that nearly all mankind laugh | 
at them ? Is not our eternal welfare at ſtake and 
are not we the obyents who are to be anſwerable 
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SY 


T Beyond the 45 tauo ſtates alone remain, 
9 endleſs ſure or eternal pain. 
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9 PLEASING, 


for it ? Surely we are And can we then neglect 
ſo great a work? or rather—Ought we not to 


prefer this to every other eonſideration? 


The queſtion is, (not that which is propoſed 
above, but) whether we will chuſe to be happy 
for the ſpace of threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps, 
of only twenty or ten years, or miſerable to all 
eternity; or, on the contrary, miſerable (even 
ſuppoſing that ſhould be the caſe, which rarely if 


ever happens) for this ſhort term of years, and 


happy for a whole eternity ? What words are 
5 to expreſs that folly, and want of con- 


fideration, which in ſuch a cafe makes a wrong 


* 


ws 4 


choice !—Indeed, one would think it abſolutely | 


impoſſible any rational being could do it. But 


yet we every day ſce, that mankind are a ſett of 


thinking, degenerate wretches, who acrifice 


1955 real, to imaginary intereſt; and act in direct 
ance of that God, who, they- are aſſur'd by 


Wr reve] revelation, will ode day be their tremen- 


7005 judge. —One cannot enough - wonder at 
fuch daddeln and ſtupidity, while the reflection 


cauſes the moſt | pignant grief; for to. ſuppoſe that 


hundreds and thouſands f our Flog Qemultes 


| wilfully plunge themſelves 1 into an abyſs of 12 5 


miſery” and woe, muſt raife the ten, er igh, and 


move the ade une heare 


"Tis, 1 grant, unfaſhionable to reflect ſeriouſly 
on any vide. but are we to regard fahiva 


preferably to our eternal good? Are we to ſub- 


xt ourſelves to i phantom, a mere word, which 
Hardly continues to baye the ſame meaning fix 


hours tar äber, and F< xctple to obo the Pregepro : 
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of our Gad ?—a benevolent, gracious, and all- 


wiſe being, at whoſe voice we cannot but tremble, 


and who will ere long reward us-according to our 
deeds ?—no ſurely ;: let us then, as it is no leſs 
our privilege than our duty, reflect ſeriouſly in 


time, that we may not be miſerable to all 


eternity. 


DESIRE avwv PLEASURE. 


Aw ALLEGORICAL DIALOGUE. 


DESIRE, HAT is more noble, what more 


' "exalted, than to be unconfined l 


has not this ſomething divine in it? 

PLEASURE. Thou haſt too much of the man 
in thee, to pretend to any thing divine. Thy 
great extent is like a vaſt deſart, a larger field to 
ſtarve in, and only ſhews the greatneſs of thy 
want, which, bke an abyſs, is never to be filled. 


How often haſt thou exclainedO' that I had 


but this, I aſk no more !: I have no ſooner given 
thee that wiſhed for object, but thou haſt ſollicited 
another, and then ſhghted that for a third, which 
has ſhared the ſame fate. For my part, I only 
with for one thing; that is, to return to my 
native heaven, and thus get rid of thee. 25 
Dsiaz. Not fo faſt, I pray you, my lovely 
charmer! this would be the way to enlarge Hell, 


and to make this world, 2 province of the empire ; 
20f Paix and DEsrAIx, our mortal enemies. No, 


„„ you 


9 > 
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I Pleaſure here, reſpects thoſe true pleaſures, flows. 
ing only from the pure fountains of Fiety and Virtue. 
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6 LEALLND: 


you muſt and mall ſtay, and let me ſometimes 
enjoy your company. You and I have inter- 


changeably ſealed and delivered @ lraſe to dame 
NAruxE, and you very well know it will not ex- 


pire till Doomſday. She is of too tenacious and 


ſelfiſh a humour to releaſe you; befides, this 
would not only deſtroy me, but partly your ſweet. 
ſelf, and then farewel Man, her maſter-piece, of 


whom ſhe is ſo proud; fince without me Man 
would no more be Man, than Heaven without 
you would be Heaven. 3 
PIEAsU RZ. Why! what are you to that ani- 
mal's well-being ? Will he not have Reaſon, his 
old acquaintance, to keep him company, though 
you ſhould leave hmm . 
DzsixB. What good wou 
companion do him, were I gone? Would not 
man's will, then prove as inactive as a fat, ſleepy 


pPrebend's pen, and his liberty as uſeleſs as a city 


alderman's ſword ? | 


* 8 


- PuzasvnrE. And conſequently as. harmleſs. 


You often guide his will, like the pens. of fome 
writers, to dull, ' unprofitable, or fatal ſubjects; 
and his liberty, like the fwords of fome mad hber- 

tines, to his own deſtruction. Even his-reaſon, 
debauehed by you, plagues him as forely with her 
phlegmatick lectures, as a jealous or churliſh wife 
does her half-witted huſband with thoſe of the 


curtain. And that boaſted reaſon, at laſt, hs ſo 


puzzled, that it cannot decide what it is moſt 
reaſonable for him to do. You fill his imagination 
with ſuch a crowd. of enchanting objects, {hat he- 
z does not know which to chooſe ; trying the new, 
be forgets the old that charmed him, and in ſhort, 


always proves more out of taſte than contented, 


d that pragmatical 


DEsixz. 


appetite with my l 
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Dzs1ne. Rather ſay, more tired than ſated, 
and neither blame man, nor me, but your own 
niggard temper, ſince to ſet all right, you need 


but anſwer your end. Satisfy man by the conſtant 


enjoyment of Pleaſure, 
one What, I glut his canine, fofuriare 


foon make a finite being comprehend an infinite. 


| Beſides, man, by deſiring ſo many things, does 


not well know what he would, or what he ſhould 
have. 


DEstRE. Surely he cannot be ſo t ignorant as 


you ſay, ſince we find him determining his will to 


poſſeſs this or that thing? What, tor inſtance, 
can the moſt ambitious man Murs to, > but the 
higheſt piteh of grandeur? | 


PLEASURE: He may have attained i it, fad yet | 


not think ſo, or ſcorn his elevated-rank as ſtill too 


low, prompted by thee, for his boundleſs am- 


bition. 2 


« In vain, 0 fouls. in'vain - : 
You to you fierce defire amend :: EX 
At laſt to fix an cud z a 2 8 

11 ere that diſtant end vou gain, | 

It only proyes a mean, another ta attain.” a 


Von never let him remain quiet, but ſlill 3 
him on, and make bim thruſt out others, that he 
may place himſelf in the centre of all things; for 


= 4 


every one would be the wittieſt, the handſomeſt, 


the nobleſt, the richeſt, the en the beſt, and 


in ſhort, ther happieſt in the world, though often 
they become the worſt, and the moſt wretched by 


the attempt. 5}... m 05-04; 
DrsinRE. Alb this is for your tom: I. am but 


the ſteel, while you are: the loadſtone, whoſe 


ttractive power draws me. 
CF 


Hmited ſtore! You may as 
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© PLEASTN G 


Pr.gaSURE. Did you, inſtead of perverting 
man's reaſon, ſuffer it to guide and curb him, he 
| * not ſo often and ſo juſtly complain of us 
oth, h L 
DEs IRE. It is then impoſſible I ſhould ever 
be ſatisfied, or man be happy on earth; fince 
whatever gratification you afford him, he will ſtill 
defire a greater: whereas perfect happineſs conſiſts 
in having nothing to do with me. A bleſſing not 
to be attained in ſuch a ſcurvy lodging as this 
world. ET . 
PLEASURE. It is indeed but a paltry hedge- 
inn; but many a bad road leads to a beautiful 
eity; were the baiting-place more pleaſant, it is 
very likely, that too many would be tempted to 
forget to proceed on their journey. 
DrsixE. Eet us then cordially embrace, and 
eontinue to act the different parts Providence has: 
allotted us, till the final diſſolution of all things, 
which muſt neoeſſarily put an end to my exiſtence, 
and tranflate you to that paradiſe, which you: 
- juſtly call your native home. 
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+ The more eaſy and comfortable our condition in- the 
this world is, the more loath we naturally fhall be to 5 

leave it at death. e oy 
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Or ru KNOWLEDGE or MANKIND, 


AND THE DANGER. OF FOLLOWING THE 


MULTITUDE. 
A» A 8 A 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 8 
0 1 Povye. 


T is a doctrine of more than two thouſand' 

years ſtanding, and which has been more 
than twice two thoutand times repeated, that 
the greateſt, the moſt uſeful, and the firſt of all: 
branches of wiſdom, is the knowledge of ourſelves; 
but the extenſion. of that doctrine, laid down in 
the motto to this paper, which enlarges the field 
of knowledge on this head, and takes in the reſt 


of mankind along with the individual, is not leſs 


eſſential to our bappincſs, though encumbered 
with leſs difficulties in the attainment. 


The knowledge of mankind, the under ſtanding 


the nature, qualities, and affections of our fellow- 
creatures is of more efficacy to our well-being, 


and tends more, infinitely more, to the great end 
of anſweripg the purpoſes for which we were 


created, than all the other ſciences put together; 
and as a great encQuragemeat to our attempting. 


to excel in it, it is much eaker to arrive at, 


than any other ſcience whatever. Before a man 
Fedde to ſtudy others, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that he know Line,; when this is arrived at, 
men are ig like one another, that the rel} is eaſy; 
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and the man who can certainly tell, from his juſt 


knowledge of himſclf, what he would do in any 


particular circumſtance, making proper allowances 
for the known paſſions, will not often be miſtaken, 
in concluding by it, what another perſon would 


do in the ſame caſe. 3 | 


It is on this principle we venture to advance, 


that the knowledge of mankind is fo eaſy, after 
the knowiedge of ourſelves is once arrived at ; 


and whoever wil! look into the world, will find, - 
that theſe two effential parts of human wiſdom, 


ever advance in proportion to one another. The 


molt formidable enemies we have to Encounter in 


our way to ſeli-knowledge, are prejudices, taken 


. up early, which ſtrengthen as we grow older; 


and that great and powerful innate principle, /f 
Every man takes a delight in deceiving and 
betraying himſelf; there is no ſpecies of cunning, 


of which we are naturally ſo fond, as that of 


hiding ourſelves from ourſelves : in conſequence 
of theſe original defiyns, we eternally flatter our- 


felves; ſet an infinitely higher value on any thing. 


that is good in us than it deſerves, and extenuate 
our defects to nothing; in ſhort, we are con- 
tinually winking purpoſely, ſeſt we ſhould ſee 
ourſelves too clearly. V 
Every man who knows his own heart, knows, 
that this is more or leſs the ſtate of it, as he is 
more or leſs removed from that knowledge we are 
inculcating; and every one muſt own, that theſe 
are qualities rather babitual than vatural to us 


that they are founded on a compelled, not a 
| Ignorance, and kept up by force, nor 


neceſſary 
dy any involuntary affections. If this be the caſe, 


cken, where is the mighty difficulty ef, overcoming 


them? 
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them ? There ſeems indeed little more neceſſary, 
than occaſionally to throw aſide our habitual 
prejudices, to put ourſelves in the place of other 
people; and in ſhort, to leave our eyes at liberty 
to continue open, : 5 5 
The truth is, that this ſort of knowledge is not 
ſo often miſled in the reſearch, as neglected, and 
not at all ſearched after. Few people, very few, 
ever enquire about it, or, indeed, will give them- 
ſelves leave to receive it; and it fo, where is the 
wonder, that ſo few among us haye any ſhare of 
that knowledge, which it is ſo much their intereſt 
to cultivate, fince they. will not ſuffer themſelves 
to be inſtructed in the firſt leſſon of it? 
There is hardly a man to be met with in ten 
thouſand, who well knows himſelf, much leſs who 
: knows another, or, in general, all others. In things 
ad not immediately neceſſary to us, there are multi- 
Ss Ef tudes of maſters, and multitudes of diſciples ; in 
of is, which is the great eſſential, on which we are 
Ce Eto depend for every thing elſe, there are juſt as 
many maſters, as ſcholars. As it is generally 
ing managed, we are never with, or within ourſelves ; 
ate Four contemplations are on external objects, and. 
on- Fluch is our miſery and infatuation, that we know 


ice every thing better than ourſelves. © _ 
The knowledge of mankind is of a very exten- 
wos, ve nature, yet all naturally reſulting, and cafily 
ie 15 following from this firſt principle. To know men 
are perfectly, we muſt know all kinds of men; thoſe of 
heſe fell tempers, ages, conſtitutions, and even of all 
us; Profeſſions; their ſecret motions, natural inclina- 
ot 2 ions, and, as the reſult of theſe, even their ac- 
not ions; not only their public ones, which are the 
caſe, ſeſs to be regarded, as being generally feigned, 
ning fiſguiſed, and artificial; but their private __ 4 
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alſo, and, in particular, the moſt ſimple, which 
ariſe naturally from their habits and inclinations, 
which may generally be foreſeen by a pre-know- 


ledge of thoſe habits, and from which all their alt 
more complex actions are moſt eaſily deduced. de 
It we enter ſeriouſly and diſintereſtedly on this the 
plan of ſtudy, we ſhall fee but a bad portrait of till 
human nature, but we fhall fee a true and accurate Noth 
one ſo far as it goes; we ſhall find man, on the WM wh 


one hand, a poor, weak, low, and miſerable being, 
whom we cannot but heartily pity, and, on the 
other, we ſhall find him proud, inſolent, puffed 
up with ill-grounded preſumption, and requiring 
little leſs than adoration from us, though, in 
reality, he can juſtly claim nothing but con- 
tempt. 5 7 
| There are two great enemies to all true know- 
ledge; tbe firſt external and open, as in the 
popular opinions, the vices, and the follies of the 
world; the other internal, from our paſſions. The 
true means then, by which we have any rational 
proſpect of arriving at this difficult, this uncom- 
mon, yet this moſt eſſential and advantageous 
wiſdom, muſt be by freeing ourſelves from this 
double occaſion of error, popular prejudices, and 
domeſtic paſſions, . 

The innumerable errors that we find the gene- 
rality of the world running into, in regard both 
to judgment and to will, prove too evidently to 
us, that vice and error are the moſt powerful 
agents. What reaſon then can we have to let 
ſuch a multitude decide for us? The beſt and 
wiſeſt men of all ages have been forced to ac- ag0n; 
knowledge, that the generality of the world 101! the 
their time was fooliſh and wicked; that, among puch 
thouſand, there have not been found one wile ore ef 
| DIE. ; TT good | 


oy 
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h good perſon ; and thar vice ever feemed to plead 
15, univerſality i in its favour. 
W- There can be no wonder, as this has been 
eu always the ſtate of mankind, that they have been 
deccived, who truſted goneral deciſions; nor can 
nis there be any true wiſdom hoped for in the world, 
of WW till thoſe, who are ready to rake up opinions from 
ate others, will firſt take.the pains to know who, and 
the what thoſe are, from whom they take them. 


ng, The appearances that make for us in going 
the with the multitude, are indeed $44 appearances, 
ffed and the more true ſtate of the caſe is, that we 
ing follow the wildgooſe train, without knowing where 
ia Wit goes; we join one another, like ſheep, for com- 
on- pany ; we never enquire into the reaſon of what 
we are about, nor remember that we are a part of 
ow. hat multitude we ſeem to be guided by. We are 
the W no ſooner drawn away, we know not Why, than 


the Wwe make a part of the attractive body, and draw 
The away athers to follow us, who know no more than 
onal we do ourſelves, why we follow thoſe, who, in 


:om-Mthe ſame thoughtleſs manner, fell into the crowd 


'eous before us. : 


this He who would arrive at true wiſdom, muſt al- 


and ways ſuſpect whatever pleaſes, and has the ſanction * 

ot vulgar authority, and muſt credit that alone, 
genc- which demands fuch credit in itſelf, and on its. 
both ſown bottom; that which is true and good in 


ly. to tſelf, not which bas the good fortune to appear 


vertul Wo. to others; he ſhould account the multitude, 
to leihen in the wrong, as one man, and one man, 
| andhrhen in the right, as a multitude; and when an an- 
to ac: agoniſt would overbear his reaſon, by telling him 
rid 10 Il the world believes a thing, he may anſwer, ſo. 
1ong puch the worſe, fince the beſt and trueſt things 
viſe orice elteemed and belie ved only by a few, and 

goo lit tie: 
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character of the perſon who 
bere pleaded againſt it; but Phocion, who had as 
juſt an opinion of a multitude as any man, car- 
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little except falſity and error, by that imaginary, 


infallible body; the world.+ 


All the world once believed that the earth ſtood 
ſtill; yet was not he, who alone diſcovered that 
it moved round the ſun, the leſs in the. right, be · 


cauſe of this general contrariety of opinion. 


Socrates had fo little reliſh. for this general 


opinion, that, when a diſſolute fellow, a favourite 
of the mob, "ſaid, as he paſſed by, There goes 


. honeſteſt man upon earth; * be ſtarted, and 


aſked aloud, ** What have I done, that ſuch a fel. 
low ſhould ſpeak well of me?” The known ill 
ve the encomium, 


Tied this fort of cenſure much farther ; he waz 
ſpeaking in public, with his uſual ſtrength of 
reaſon, when the people ſet up a general fhout of 
approbation at fomething he had ſaid; on which, 
this judicious man turned round to thoſe who were 
about him, and aſked them, with a bluſh, 5+ Ha 
any folly eſcaped me, or any looſe word "flipped 
from my tongue, that theſe people are ſo pleaſed 


with me ?” The reproof was uttered loud enough 


to be heard by the people who had occaſioned it; 
and the conſequence was, a diſcontinuance of all 


| theſe noiſy teſtimonies of ſatisfaction on the lik 


occaſion for the future; and the ſpeaker in pub- 
lie never knew the ſcnte of the people, till hg has 

finiſhed all be had to ſay among them, 
The multitude axe fo far from meriting our re 
gard as 8 and examples, that it was 1 
| 7 | alt 


Pe : — 
— 


+ The 3 or in oihes terms, the multitude, + 
in the general as good judges of right on wrong, As 
blind man is of colours. 
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ſaid by an ancient heathen, who had not the 
general plaudit of the vulgar, ui placrre poteſt, 
populo, cui wirtus placet ? „ What man to whom 
virtue is pleaſing, can pleaſe the multitude?” We 
ought in general, to avoid the company of theſe 
miſleading guides, and, above afl things, to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves from the effects of their behaviour, 
which, he who knows mankind, will always know, 
is the more likely to err, as there are the more 
opinions concerned in it, 


When a man has, on ſuch principles as theſe, 


put himſelf upon his guard againſt this external 


enemy, the next he is to conquer is the yet more 
dangerous, internal one, his paſſion;: the conſu- 
fion and flavery theſe bring on, are only to be 
guarded againſt, by our diſcarding them from our 
thoughts, at leaſt while employed on theſe impor- 
tant lubjets, .* | „ EEE 
However difficult a taſk this may ſeem, there 
are many ways of arriving ſufficiently near it for 
this great purpoſe ; the one is, to affect an inſenſi- 
bility to them, to refuſe to perceive the things 
they offer, in the light they offer them ; but this 
is an imperfect remedy; it is not ſo properly 
curing the diſeaſe as not feeling the effects of it. 
A ſecond method. is, by contradiction ; the de- 
ſtroying one paſſion, which is too ſtrong. for our 


reaſon, by another - which is ſtronger, and thus 


rooting out the greater part of them, and retaining 
thoſe only at laſt, which are the leaſt miſchievous. 
Another method is by precaution, by avoiding 
theſe dangerous enemies, and flying every occa- 
ſion of them. But a ſuperior method to all theſe 
is by virtue; in that alone reſides the great power 
of quelling them at pleaſure, and on that eternal 
baſis, is built the ſacred truth of that ancient pro- 
ee ee eee 125 2 poſition, 
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Jients, ſo in dame Nature toſſes /e//<Jowe, without 
weight or meaſure; a kind of underſtanding that 


which turns to acid, fromthe ſour diſpoſition of 


dufineſs Is to keep himſelf puiet; he gets up.only 


true wiſdom,” 


eompoſition is concluded with an immoderate-pors 
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poſition, that ** 


virtue alone is the beginning of all 
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BACHELOR and a MARRIED MAN,. 
DRAWN r {Ea woe WM. 
: To wed or not to wed, that 1s the queſtion ** 4s 
N Bachelor is a fort of whimfical being, which If * " 
Nature never intended to create; he was _ 
formed out of all the odds and ends of what mate» MW © 
rials were leſt after the great work was over; uns err 
luckily for him, the 5 paſſions ate all mixed up 4 
in, the compoſition of thofe creatures intended for a 


Tocial enjoy ments; what remains for the Bachelor 
is hardly enough to rab round the eruſty mould 
into which he is thrown: to avoid waſte, ſome 
ſeaſoning; that he may not be quite ſo inſipid, mult 
de ſubſtituted in the ſtead of more valuable ingre- 


is fit for no other uſe; a ſprinkling of wildom; 
the veſſel in which it is contained, and the whole 


tion of odditie. L 4213700 

Thus formed, thus'finfſhed; a Bachelor is pops 
ped into the world mere lumber, without a pots 
ſibility of being happy himſelf, or eſſentially con- 
rributing to the happineſs of others. His only 


10 lie dawn again, and lies down to get up. No 
| | outs tender 


"REFLECTEONS. 5+ 
all tender impreſſions enliven his waking hours; no 


he ever. ſpeaks the language of- ſenſibility, he 
ſpeaks it on the excellence of ſome favourite diſh, 
or on the choice liquors with which his cellars 
abound ; on ſuch ſubjects he feels the rapture even 
of a lover. 5 


The pace of a Bachelor is /ober ; he would 
hardly mend it to get out of a ſtorm, though the 
ſtorm were to threaten a deluge 3 but ſhew him a 
woman who 1s intitled to the compliment of his 
bat, and he will ſhuffle on as if he was walking for 
nich Na wager. His houſe-keeper or his laundreſs he can 


+. 4. *% 


terror. A coffee-houſe is his ſanctum ſanctorum, 
againſt bright eyes and dazzling complexions; 
1 for here he lounges out half his days —at home he fits 
down to his zgſoctal meal, and when his palatt is 
pleaſed, he has no other paſſion to gratify. Such 
is a Bachelor ſuch the life of a de ee 
becomes of Him after death; I am not caſuiſt 
enough to determine. 


Now for the Married Man. The feheity of A 


from various channels; it depends more on others 
han himſeif from participation, proceeds the 
noſt extatie enjoyments of a Married Man. 
By am union with the gentecle, moſt polifhed; 
oft benutiful part of the creation ; his mind is 
„ armoniſed, his manzers ſoftened, his. foul ani - 
ated by the tendereſt, livelieſt ſenſations. Love, 
Fratitude, and vniverſal benevolence;* mix in all 


petual, and ſtrengthens in its paſſage; it is ſupplied 


tender 1 90 returns 


agreeable reveries diſturb his droniſh ſlumbers. It 
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talk to without reſerve, but any other of the ſex, 
whoſe condition is above a uſeful dependent, is his 


Married Man never ſtands ſtill; it flows i per- 


is ideas. The houfe of a Married Man is hie 
$-r49;/e ; he never leaves it without tegret; never 
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returns to it but with gladneſs— the friend of I | 
ſoul, the 4viFe of his boſom, welcomes his approach 


with ſuſceptibility ; joy fluſhes her cheek—mutual 
are their tranſports. Infants, lovely as the ſpring, 
climb about his knees,' and contend which ſhall 


Catch the envied kifs of paternal fondneſs. Smi- 
ling plenty, under the guardianſlup of economy, is 


ſeen in every department of his family; generoſity 
ſtands 


ing motion, To the exiſtence of a Married Man, 
- there 1s no termination : when death overtakes 
him, he is only tranſlated from one heaven to an- 


other; his glory is immortalized, and his chil- 
dren's children repreſent him on earth, even to the 


lateſt generation. F 0 


On Taz EFFECTS or LOVE 


f... IOW. 
DIFFERENT CHARACTERS. 


of all the paſſions given us from above, 
The nobleſt, ſofteſt, and the beſt, is Love. 


| HE effects and influence of Love upon the 


mind are various, and ſometimes propor- 
"tioned to the warmth of conſtitution : the im- 
preflion is deep, or ſuperficial, i to the 
EE Mere 4 ob wei” pr 3+ _ 


7 


However theſe portraits may be taken in the ge- 


7 
neral, from real life, we muſt acknowledge, there are 


ſome exceptiens to be met with reſpedting each, Would 


to God there were none as to the later. 


porter at his door; liberality prefides at his 
table, and ſocial mirth gives to time its moſt pleaſ. 
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ſtrength and ſenſibility of the mind where it 


fixes. T In people of refined conceptions, it 15s 
a pleaſing and noble paſſion, which commonly 
intuſes itſelf, and takes full poſſeſſion of the ſoul, 
and the more ſenſibility they have, the leſs is 
their power to reſiſt it; in others, it has only 
the force to create certain defires, which, when 
gratified, is quite an end, and they wonder it 
ſhould occaſion the leaſt agitation, or find an en- 


trance to their hearts. There are others again, 


who only ige their wings in the Name of Love, 
and admit a tincture of it ſufficient to introduce a 
little petulance, jealouſy, and impatience. { 


But genuine. Love makes the moſt rapid and 


powerful advances in our hearts, and ſeldom fails 
to ſoften or blunt the edge of all our other paſſions, 
which are rarely awakened but by obſtacles or dif- 
appointments in it, and where our purſuits are 


unſucceſsful. But this ſentimental, romantic kind 


of Love, I think, is beaten out of vogue amongſt 
the men, and dying at the feet of their miſtreſſes, 
has been reckoned a very aukward cuſtom ever 


ſince the times of the Grand Cyrus, Pariſinus, 


Celia, &c. | 1 e 
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+ Love, various minds does variouſly inſpire; 
He ftirs in gentle nature's gentle fire 
A fire, which every windy paſſion blows, os 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows, 
1 | h --DRYDEN: 
Love is not fin, but where 'tis ſinful love: 
Mine is a flame, ſo holy and fo clear, 
That the white taper leaves no ſoot behind, 
No ſmoke of luſt, h 
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71 n 
I cannot at preſent aſcertain in what manner 
the ladies chooſe to be worried out of their hearts, 
unleſs they gather their, methods, of deciding. 
upon the merits of their lovers, from the preſent 
manufactory of novels, which (it will be allowed) 
are quite degenerated and reverſed, fince the hif- 
tories of thoſe perſonages I have juſt mentioned; 
for if a man were to come freſh from reading the 


Arabian Nights, and addreſs his miſtreſs by the 


rules there laid down, to gain her heart, his diſ. 


race would be complete; and for the reſped 


which would lead him to throw himſelf on his 
face, out of reverence, he would either be led out 
of the houfe as a madman, or one who came to 
affront her, or to act the fool. 

I cannot help thinking, that the god of Love, 


_ Has loſt a great deal of his prerogative among 
us, and in marriages, ſeems to be leſs buſy than 


formerly; at leaſt, I think he is but little known 
at preſent, in this iſland; a paſſion for wealib, is 
another enemy to his rites, and moſt commonly 
directs modern union 


But happy they ! the happieſt of their kind 
Whom gentler ſtars unite, and in one fate, | 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, 
*Tis not the coarſer tye of human laws, : 
Vnnatural oft, and foreign to the mind 

That binds their peace, but harmony itſelf, 
Attuning all their paſſions into love. 
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Tas FATAL CONSEQUENCES. ( 
I | 5 : _ 
MN FALSE PLEASURE. 4 
1 AM E S 8 A. I. 
$ 3 — Ye ſmiling band . 
8 Of youths, and virgins, who thro' all the maze 
0 Of young deſire, with rival ſteps purſue 
The varied form of pleaſure ; hither turn 
by Your favourable ear—and'truſt my words, 
nll Y E thoughtleſs and diſſipated youth !—at. 
n tend for once to the voice of reaſon—liſten 


sto the benign effuſions of humanity! Let a bene- 
ly volent Monitor who would wiſh Kindly, and pa- 
thetically, to preſs his counſels through the con- 
victive impulſe, be for a moment attended to, 
Come ye children of libertiniſm, and heirs of a 
roluptuous age; whoſe vitioſity is apparent from 
the multiplicity of internal calamities, among its 
numberleſs wretched cotemporaries. Come, let us 
reaſon together, and calmly deliberate on an im- 
portant ſubject : where will a life of inordinate 
8, vicious pleaſure and diſſipation end? Think on 
the dreadful conſequences that muſt inevitably 
ſucceed riot and debauchery ; ſince the means 
which the blind infatuated votaries to“ falſe 
pleaſure,” uſe to ſupport their unbounded fol! 
and extravagance; are frequently the moſt illicit 
gx and unworthy, and often terminate in the moſt 
indelible diſgrace; i 


1 - Re 
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Remember, the frequent repetition of vice ſear WM 471.6 a 
the conſcience, depraves the mind, and excludes WM deligh 
all ſerious thoughts and reflections :+ it extirpates MW brutal 
every virtuous principle, and the mental faculties W {15 

become abſorpt in an irrecoverable ſtupor; and ©1611 
now alas! alas! commences the fatal periol, | pared 
when religion, and all that is good, or praiſe o +... 
worthy, becomes diſguſttul ; and there 1s not even Fro 
one vice, one folly, nor one incitement, thut ties, t 
conveys only an idea of pleaſure, let the polition N of 4-41 


be ever ſo falſe, but is by the children of incon- MY unlimi 
ſide ration and vanity, eagerly ſought after, and Wl #+1ntic 
purſued with an alacrity, that plainly evinces the ment, 
moſt egregious weakneſs and ſtupidity. Come, Gs 
cool deliberate reflection! ſource of repentance! other! 
diſpel from mine eyes, that bewitching and danger- WW that th 
ous charm Variety. O thou ſource of ſeduction- &nci«d 
thou parent of ills, how much art thou to be are but 
dreaded ! viſit the chambers of the deceaſed, per- 5 
ambulate the regions of diſtreſs and miſery; en. fal, 
quire the cauſe of their calamities, and you will a N 
find, chiefly, that a thirſt for varzety, and a purſuit i To 
after falſe and viſionary pleaſures, have proved paſſion 
their early bane. ordinat 
How truly alarming is the riſe and progreſs of N one o 
thoſe ſeminaries, where every ſpecies of vice and. Def 
folly, is cultivated to afford pleaſure to the de- hand « 
generate and weak of mnie where the liber- tration 


| : | tine ſee mat! 


. 5 — Heſtroy. 
c 
He that once fins, like him who lides on ice, ion? 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery paths of vice; 0 
Tho? conſcience checks him, yet theſe rubs got 0 er, nig 
He ſins ſecurely and looks back no more. rvellin 
Dzxypen fl 
Vice ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, — 
We fit endure, then pity, then embrace. + Ser 
| ; Pore Jef the 8 
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une and debauchee may wanton in exceſs of new 
delights, and the profane and impious revel in 
brutal ſenſuality ; where each fimple one, is 
working with rapidity his own deſtruction, and 
eagerly preſſing forward unalarmed, and unpre- 
pared, to thoſe dreary regions, from whoſe bourn 
no traveller returns. | 
From natural diſeaſes, and providential calami- 
nes, thouſands fall before the all-conquering arm 
r death; ; but the purſuit of vicious pleaſures, an 
unlimited unreſtrained indulgence in diflipation's 
WW frantic round, carries with it, as its certain entail- 
ment, the deſtruction of tens of thouſands ; ;+ now 
„From this certain and acknowledged truth, what 
MW other idea can we form, and concluſion Jraw, but 
„that the vain boaſtings of the libertine, and the 
fancied happineſs and glories of the debauchee, 
e WW are built on the quick fand foundation of “ falſe 
- pleaſure, which from its nature muſt inevitably 
WF fil, and whenever it does, either ſooner or later, 
1 great, indeed, will be the fall thereof. 
To indulge every appetite, to gratify every 
ed paſfion indifcriminately, and to ſulfil each in- 
ordinate defire as they may ariſe, is an impiety 
one would think enough to ſhock human nature. 
'* Deſtruction is in the cup''—turn to the right 
hand or to the left, and there is ocular demon- 
tration of the truth of this aſſertion: Do we not 
lee many who become their own executioners— 
—eſtroyers of themſelves * who againſt every prin- 
eiple of that great 'luminary, reaſon, and con- 
viction's ſtrongeſt ſtings, continue in days of riot, 
and nights of "difipation and debauchery ; violent 
erellings, gluttony and drunkenneſs, and all 
EN. E 2 N the 
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+ Senſual vlcaſures generally foreſtall the rottenneſs 
2E. i the grave, , 
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the deſtructive vices which a degenerate age cay 
produce, although: diſeaſe be painted before their | 


eyes, and their ſpeedy untunely diflolution fo 
horribly evident. | | ; 
Many there be, ah! many indeed! who forfeit 
their lives ta the injured laws of their country, 
who knew, in the commiſiion of their crimes, they 
are taking the moſt direct means poſſible to deſtroy 
themſelves ; in a word, and as an incontrovertible 
truth, how many miſeries do the fimple and weak- 
minded part of mankind accumulate? and how 
many afflictions and inflictions do they undergo ?— 
tortures of body, and rack of the mind (the moſt 


dreadful of all diſeaſes) for want of this one plain, 


eaſy, ſimple conſideration; viz.— That happineſs 
is only to be found in virtue, and any deviation 
therefrom, is hurtful* even in the abſtract; and 
wholly ruinous in the ultimatum. 


On TRE IMPROVEMENT op TIME, 
Soar 18 Ke AE: 
ADDRESSED ro YOUNG PERSONS. 


Redeem we time? Its loſs we dearly buy; 
Part with it as with money, ſparingly. 
| | | D. YOUNG, 


7 5 IME you ought to conſider, as Aa ſacred 
_ truſt committed to you by God Almighty 
of which, you are now the depoſitaries, and mult 


render a juſt account, at laſt, That portion of i 


which he has allotted: you, is intended partly tot 


the concerns of this world, and partly for thoſe 0 
the next. Let each of theſe occupy. in the diſtri- 


bution af your time, that: ſpace Which proper! 
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belongs to it. Let not the hours of hoſpitality 

| and pleaſure interiere with the diſcharge. of your 
daily avocations; nor let what you eſteem neceſ- 
fary affairs, encroach upon the time which thould 
be ſacred to devotion, F 1 | - 

To every thing there is a ſeaſon, © and a time 
for every purpoſe-under Heaven.“ If you delay 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, 

you overcharge the morrow with a burden whick 
belongs not to it. He who every morning plans 
che tranſactions of the day, and follows that plan, 
carries on a thread which will guide him through 
WW the labyrinth of the moſt buſy life. The orderly 
„arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, 
which darts itſelf through all his affairs. But 
n © where no plan 1s laid, where the diſpoſal of time 
ais ſurrendered merely to the chance of incidents, 
all things lie huddled together in one chaos, which 
admits neither of diſtribution nor review. | 
The firſt requiſite for introducing order into the 
7, management of time, is to be impreſſed with a juſt 
ſenſe of its real value. Conſider well how much 
depends upon it, and how fall it flies away. The 
bulk of men are in nothing more capricious and 
inconſiſtent, than in the ſpending of their time.“ 
When they think of it as the meaſure of their 
continuance: upon earth, they highly prize it, and 
with the greateſt anxiety ſeek to lengrhen it out. 
But when. they view it in ſeparate parcels, they 
appear to hold it in contempt, and ſquander it 


A. 


Deck. 


T . «+ The man whocconſecrates his hours 
By vig*'rous effort, and an honeſt aim 
At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 
He walks with.navurey and her paths are peace. 
| Dai Von. 
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with inconſiderate profuſion. While they complain 
that life is ſhort, they arc often wiſhing its different 
periods at an end. Covetous of every other pot, 
ſeſſion, of time only, they are prodigal. They 


allow every idle man to be maſter of this property, 


and make every frivolous occupation welcome, that 
can help them to conſume it. 

Among thoſe who are ſo careleſs of time, it 13 
vot to be expected that order ſhould be obſerved 
in its diſtribution. But by this fatal neglect, how 


many materials of ſevere and laſting regret, are 


they laying up in ſtore for themſelves! The time 
which®they ſuffer to paſs. away, in the midſt of 
confuſion, bitter repentance ſeeks afterwards. in 
vain to ręecal. What was omitted to be done at 
its proper moment, arifes to be the torment of 


ſome future ſeaſon. Manhood is diſgraced by the 
conſequences of. neglected youth. Old age, op- 


reſſed by cares that belonged to a former period, 
Eb under a burden, not its own. At the 
cloſe of life, the dying man beholds with anguiſh, 


that his days are finiſhing, when his preparation 


for eternity is hardly commenced, 

Such are the ſad effects of a diſorderly waſte of 
time, through not attending to its intrinſic value, 
Every thing in the life of ſuch perſons is mif- 
placed. Nothing 1s performed aright, from not 
being W in due ſeaſon. ö 
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Where is to-morrow ?' in another world. 
For numbers, this is certain; the reverſe 
I%%%%G ↄß.0§. 
A moment we may wiſh, when worlds want wealt 
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few years, than others do in many. 


attend to all the lawful intereſts of the preſent 
world. He looks back with pleaſure on the paſt, 
and wiſely provides for the future. He catches 


and arreſts the hours as they fly, and marks them 


down for wiſdom, : 
1 


The FATAL TExXDENCY of GAMBLING, 


"EXEMQ@LIFIED IN THE 


HISTORY of the late Miſs BRADDOCK. 
K NR I. F 1 . 
What mighty ills have not been done by Gaming $ 


188 Frances Braddock was the admiration 
| of every polite circle—Her perſon was 


clevant, her face beautiful, and her mind accom- 


pliſhed. 


She unhappily ſpent” a ſeaſon at Bath,—TFhe 


whole beau monde courted her acquaintance—She 


gave the ton not only to the faſhion, bur to the 
ſentiments of every aſſembly. Her taſte was ad- 


mirable, her wit was brilliant. 
Her father at his death bequeathed twelve, thou - 
ſand pounds between her and her ſiſter, beſides a 


conſiderable ſum {to her brother the late (General. 
Braddock, who was cut off: with: a whole vs ty, 
51 Os = | | on 
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But he who is orderly in the diſtribution of his 
time, takes the proper method of eſcaping thoſe 
manifold evils. He 1s juſtly ſaid to redeem 2he. 
time. He lives much in a little ſpace ; more in a 
| He can live 
to God and his own ſoul, and at the ſame time 
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82 FP ESSASTNG 
on an American expoſition againſt the Cherokee 


Indians, 


Four years. after the- death of her father, ſhe: 
loſt her ſiſter, by which her fortune was doubled, 
— but alas! in the courſe of a month, by a con- 
ſtant application to cards, ſhe loſt the whole. 

She fell under the infatuation of her own opi-- 
nion—She conceived that jzagment was ſufficient, 
being totally ignorant of unfair prattice.. 

Her misfortune preyed upon her mind, nor did 


Me communicate the cauſe even to her malt con- 


fidential friends for a conſiderable time, till at laſt 
Her mind being unequal to ſtruggle with accu- 
mulating adverſity, 
female, that the world ſhould never be ſenfible of 
her neceflities, however extreme they might be, 
Notwithſtanding her caution? her poverty be- 


came known, and her ſenfibility was daily injured 


by the real and fictitious condolence of her ac- 
quaintance, which ſtimulated; her to the rafh re- 
ſolve of terminating her anxiety, by Putting an 
end to her exiſtence. 

On the night of perpetrating the act of ſuicide; 
ſhe retired, to ber chamber in apparent good 
health, and in full: poſſeſſion of her ſenſes— Her 
attendants left her in bed with a candle lighted, 


as was uſual, and having locked the door, put the 
key under it. 


Miſs Braddock-always opened ber chamber door 


In the morning; to admit her attendants, but the 
next morning the maid coming asg uſual, and not 
hearing her miſtreſs, ſtir, retired | th near two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when being alarmed at 
receiving: no; anſwer to hep calling; ſhe employed 


a: man to climb in at; the window, when the hor- 


rid catakroghe:ofr hes miſtreſo was. daſcovered, and 


the 


ſhe declared to an intimate 


RNEFTLECTTON S. 83 
the following fact appeared in the evidence upon 


the view of the Coroner's Inqueſt. a 5 
Atter the departure of the maid on this night, 


ſhe got out of bed again, and, it is ſuppoſed, em- 
ployed ſome time in reading, as a book was diſ- 
covered lying open upon her dreſſing-table. She 
put on a, white pight gown, and pinned it over 
her breaſt; tied a gold and ſilver girdle together, 
and hanged herſelf on a cloſet door in the follow- 
ing manner ;—at one end of the. girdle ſhe tied. 
three knots, each about an inch aſunder, that if 
one ſlipped, another might hold; opening the 
door, ſhe put the knotty end over, and then 
locked it, to ſecure: the girdle, at the other end of 
which ſhe made a nooſe, put it about her neck, 
and: dropping berſelf off a chair, accomplifhed her 
fatal purpoſe. - She: hung with ber back to the 
door, and had hald of the key: with one of ber 
hands. She bit her tongue through, and had a 
bruiſe on her forehead, fuppaſed to have been 
ocea ſtoned by the: breaking of a red girdle, on 
which tha bad: tried the firſt experiment, and 
which: was afterwards; found in her pocket with a 
nooſe upon its The Coroner's Inqueſt being 
called, they. returned: theirs verdict” on campo 
2entts.. On the day after, ſhe was decently buried 
in the Abbey · church, by the ſide: of her brave old 
father, ho happily did not live to weep over the 
misfortunes of his: children. - In her window: were 
found written the following lines: 55 

© Death! thou ꝑleaſing end to human woe! 

Ilmu cure for life thou greateſt good below ! - 
Still may'ſt thou fly the coward and the ſlave, 

And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave. 


Thus, by an aft of /e/-murder, or of madue/*,; 
* young lady, . her age, in err 
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full poſſeſſion of perſonal charms, ſenfibility, and 
virtue, loſt her lite by an unhappy infatuation to 


a faſhionable vice. 


O CARDS! ye vain diverters of our woe! 
Ye waſte of life ye greateſt curſe below! 
May beauty never fall again your ſlave, 

Nor your deluſion thus deſtroy the brave. 


Taz TRAVELS or VIRTUE. 
AN ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
1. . GOR. 


TIRTUE, deſirous of viſiting the abode of 


'VY - mortals, undertook a journey through the 


world ; ſhe was attended by Temperance, Juſtice 
and Humanity, her conſtant companions in all her 


peregrinations. They paſſed the firſt part of their 


journey without any confiderable oppoſition; but 
when they arrived at a certain city called Man- 
hood, the metropolis of the kingdom of Exiſtence, 
they received many inſults from the ſubjects of 
Vice, who was the governor of the place. They, 
however, behaved themſelves with great ſteadinels. 


and reſolution, and looked upon the aſperſions 
thrown on them with. contempt ; but they were 


ſurprized by Temptation, Allurement and Con- 


ſent: it was with great difficulty. that they eſcaped. 


out of their hands, and Temperance, Juſtice and 
Humanity, had nearly been carried oft by a com- 


pany of robbers, whoſe names were Extravagance, 
Villainy, and Cruel Diſpoſition. © All their arts 
could not however deceive, or their power force 


Virtue, who being the favourite of the ſkies, was 
2 N detended 
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defended from every inſinuation, and protected 
from every danger. 5 ü ; 
Soon after Virtue and her companions met with» | 
Misfortune, attended by a numerous retinue ; yet 
they remained. ſerene and calm, nor diſcovered 
the leaſt ſinful diſorder or emotion; fo that the 
inhabitants of the earth were aſtoniſhed, and the 
family of Senſe confounded; but Virtue, ſeeing- 
their amazement, ſpoke -to them in the following 
manner: Why are ye ſurprized, O ye children 
of the duſt, you judge only from external appear- 
ance, and contemplate the outward ſurface of 
things; but aſſure yourſelves my happineſs does 
not depend on the breath of fame, nor is it placed 
in that which the world terms felicity :. it is neither 
grandeur, riches, nor pomp, that pleaſe my ſoul, 
but the approbation of Him, whoſe favour is. 
preferable to life in its brighteſt ſcenes, and in its. 
maſt alluring circumſtances. | 
J look upon my preſent afflictions as only de- 
ſigned to prove and try the ſincerity of my heart; 
a much nobler proſpect lies before me; my eſtate 
is yet to come, and the poſſeſſion ſure and certain: 
the ſeas may evaporate, the ſkies paſs away, the 
rocks crumble to duſt, and the mountains know 
their place no more; but my inheritance is ſecur- 
ed, and my crown fadeth not away: I am de- 
icended from the great Eternal of the ſkies; he 1s 
my father, my guardian, and friend ;: his hand 
ſhall ſafely guide me thro” the maze of life, and 
the glory of his preſence illumine the valley of 
the ſhadow of death.“ | 5 
Having ſpoken theſe words, Virtue and her com- 
panions purfued their journey along the road of 
mortality with chearfulneſs. Amidſt all the fatigue 
and difficulties thay attended them, they fainted not, 
3 5 nor 


* 


1 n r 


nor were they weary. At laſt they reached that ¶ objec 

ancient town in the road of life, ſtiled Old Age, MW fo gh 

where they were ſeized by infirmity, fickneſs, and every 

4 decline; and after being for ſome time conſmed till it 
N in the priſon of Fatality, they were conducted them 
1 thro? the land of darkneſs to the region of Death, 'Th 
1 where their faces turned pale, and ready to fink. | phy fi. 
b with fear, till accoſted by Good Conſcience, who Þ contu 
1 promifed to appear as their friend, when they: I triplic 
4 were brought to the bar for trial. Nor did he the /a 
1 fail in his promiſe: the judge was ſatisfied, and: and le 
| commanded Innocence to watt them over the river W and t 
J of Oblivion, and ſafely land them on the ſhore of: of th 
9 Immortality. Here they were embraced by Glory, its ſu 
iy and with him took their flight from the view. of Th 
'1 mortals. . rs ( appea 
1 | | j | which 
5 | | | 3 | | that t 
1 On TERRESTRIAL METEORS.. || te le 
"1 : e 5 che in 
4 | A: NM: K-05 0-06 F- partie 
1 An Ignis Fatuus, that bewitches, this n 
[1 And leads men into ppols and ditches. - luſtre. 
1 5 Hubi RASs- Th 
7 | : | brillia 
k SHALL not conſine myſelf ſolely to the Ius and bl 
i Fatuus of Hudibras, but purſue that deceitful I of the 
. meteor through. the various forms, under which it: ¶ ing al 
! is conſtantly every day appearing, without being” I genera 
1 diſperſed. even by the glare of the noon-day ſun. - ¶ it ſoo 
q It is frequently. ſeen ifluing from the mouths of' blazin 
| thoſe who call themſelves go/pel. preachers. On F tical h 
1 this occaſion, it. ſometimes aſſumes the form of ' The 
f every thing-that is lovely and engaging, when it ſartrof 
1 ſeldom fails to faſcinate the ſpectator, and draw and cc 
are the 


him from the ſolicitous purſuit of every er g 
5 8 ; © E 5 
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object; and at other times, it appears in a ſhape 
ſo ghaſtly, horrible, and terrify ing, as to deſtroy. 
every. faculty of the minds of thoſe that follow it, 
till it leaves them in a ſtate of inſanity, or- hurries, 
them to the grave. 1 | : 
The lawyer has his Igls Paturs, and ſo has the- 
phy fician :: with the Former, it appears under the 
confuſed ſhapes. of writs of: error; replieations,, 
triplications,. demurrersz. and appeals ; and with 
the latter it: makes its appearance in pills, boluſſes, 
and lot ions. Theſe lead to the deſtruction of health, 
and the loſs of life; while the deceitiul meteor 
of the lawyer is not ſo miſchievous, ſince it leads 
its ſueceſsful followers only to rags.“ 8 

The Iyais Fatuus of the ſhopkeeper conſtantly 
appears in the unequivocal. form of. a lie, with 


which his cuſtomers are ſo pleafingly. deluded, . : 


that they ſuffer their-pockets to be picked without 


the leaſt murmur or complaint. Indeed, . ſuch is 


the infatuation of ſome people, and the ladies in- 
particular, that they will not enter a ſhop where 


this meteor: does not blaze with tranſplendene- 


lure. | | | | | 
The Ini Fatuus of the patriot is a moſt: 
brilliant meteor, fince it twinkles like the ſtars, 
and blazes like the ſun; ſo as to dazzle the eyes 
of the generality of beholders; but notwithſtand- 


ing all its luminous appearance, its light is at laſt- 


generally extinguiſhed? by a golden ſhower, when 
it ſoon. totally diſappears in, a cloud, till fees 
biazing again in a very oppoſite: part of the poli- 
tical heaven SE 3-0 5 

The Ignis Fatuus of true friendſhip is an odd 
ſartrof a meteor, . fince: it is ſeldom if ever ſeen, 
and conſiſts only in ſounds, which, though they 
ate the moſt pleaſing and melodious imaginable, 
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are at lait found to be only, what the countrymaw 
in the fable ſays cf his bird, vox ef proeterea nibil, 

Love, that {gnzs F which flutters round 
the heart of every pretty youthful fair one, has. 
raiſed many commotions in the empire of beauty, 
and deluded many from the thorny parts of virtue 
into the wilds of deſtructive pleaſure. Such is, 
the power of this lawlcſs blazing meteor, which 
traverſes at random the horizon. of youth, that 
even the eye of reaſon has often been deceived ;: 
and prudence, with all her boatted: caution, has. 
been lead aſtray from the beaten path. Age, an: 
experience too, who have treated the delufive 
power of this meteor with ridicule and deriſion, 
have ſeverely felt its faſcinating influence; and 
few indeed- are thoſe, who have not been com- 
pelled. to confeſs its bewitching power. This: 
only can be ſaid in its favour, that it is ſometimes: 
the Link-Boy who lights-us to the Temple of. 
Hymen. | 

The 7gn:s e of cubition 1s 1 this moſt dan- 


gerous, and the moſt to be dreaded of all meteors: 
that can blaze around us, ſince we no ſooner catch: 


ſight of it, than we view every thing through a 
falſe medium. The firſt glance of it pleaſes and: 


delights us, and we view, as it were in perſpective, 
happineſs ſeated in the center of its flame; but, 
while we fancy it within our reach, it flies from 
us, and conſtantly eludes our graſp. Care, gloom, 


anxiety, and ſorrow, ſucceed the diſappointment ; ; 


and ſo great is its intoxicating influence, that it 
actually draws a veil over the eyes of its votaries, 


whereby they cannot ſee, that happineſs, eaſe, and 


pleaſure, actually follow cloſe behind them, and 


in vain implore their embrace. 
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Ou TE PASSION or COUNTRY-PEOPLE 
1 . | 
EMIGRATING To LONDON. 

AN E 8 1 


London, what's London? 'tis a world of pride, 
Snares and temptations are on every fide, 


T is really aſtoniſhing to think, what ſtrange 
notions prevail amongſt the country people, 
reſpecting the wealth and ſplendor of the Long 
Town, as they call London. Every ſituation they 
believe inſures proſperity ; and 1f they have a 
couſin within thirty degrees, or any other friend 
who reſides there, they make no ſcruple of re- 
queſting his intereſt, to get places for their chil- 
dren, which they ſuppoſe only calls for an appli- 
cation to a next door neighbour to be done. 
BILLY 1s to be a merchant's clerk—to make a 
voyage or two to the Eaſt-Indies—marry a lady 
there very rich—come home and provide for a 
long ſtring of his relations, and ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days comfortably, Jacky muſt be 
a tawyer's clerk z—and lawyers all the world 
knows, get money, He is to marry the daughter 
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© It_has been: often ſaid, that the people in the 
Country think London ſtreets are pav'd with gold; 
hence ariſes their ſolicitous deſire in general, to viſit the; 
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of ſome rich client ;—and fo, his buſineſs being 
done, he may tben go to bed. As for Miſs Nancy, 
Miſs BETsEY, &c. NANCY may be waiting-maid 
to ſome good natured, agreeable young lady, whoſe 
brother, as a natural conſequence, may fall in love 
with and marry her. And, fortunes being every 


day to be picked up in London, BETSEY may go. 
to a milliner - ſome one of her miſtreſs's wealthy 


cuſtomers will ſurely propoſe matrimony, and: 
bymeneal bliſs crown her future life. 1 


Thus molt country people delude themſelves, | 


and make ideal ſettlements for their families; — 
who, ſtrangers to what Londen really 1s, are per- 
fectly well pleaſed to be fituated in a place, where 
they are taught to believe, happineſs-1s at the 
command of every individual, and greatneſs the 


never failing reward of their purſuits. I don't 


mean to ridicule the honeſt efforts of parents to 


provide for their children in the beſt manner they 
can: but the ſentiments they entertain of Town, 


are in general ſo monſtrouſly. abſurd, . as well. as 
dangerous, that: one can hardly ſpeak ſeriouſly on 


the ſubject. 


Did you ſee Mr, Jonx STAYTAPE at the 
wake laſt Sunday? — (one country bumpkin will. 
obſerve to another): What a fine fellow he's grown 
fince be went to London! His cloaths fo. be- 
daub'd with gold and filver lace—and how bold 
he's got + Well, it's a rare thing to fee the world, 
and have a little larning !”* So, upon the ſtrength 
of Mr. STAYTAyE's appearance, and a recom- 


mendation from a third couſin (a cheeſemonger's. 


porter in Thames-ſtreet), my countryman's dar- 
ling IEMM V, is ſpeedily to grace the roof, of a ſtage- 
coach, and be whirled to Town—ta. figure away, 


Perhaps, in. the reſpectable capacity of a lacquey,, 
TT _ Journeps: 
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Gaul 
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journeyman taylor, or other employ equally flat- 
tering—no matter what, If people mind their 
kits, they'll make fertunes in London;+ truſt to 
Providence, and the buſineſs is done. | 

Ah, bleſs me (ſays Dame Susan to Dame 
Puzoran), what a charming place London muſt 
be! Who would have thought that Nanny GIN“ 
ou would have cut ſuch a tearing figure—a poor, 
aukward, clumfey creature as ever was ſeen? 
*['was but the June before I lay-in with my 


Jou Nx ſhe got a place in London; and laſt ſum- 


mer ſhe came down to her friends, all bedizened 
over from top to. toe with ſilks and ſattins, and 
laces, and fine cloaths, as grand, I warrant you, as. 
any princeſs in the land. —Lord !—I wiſh my 
PoLLY had ſuch a place!“ 

But not to run into a long dialogue between the- 
two Dames, SUSAN ſets her wits to work, and re- 
members that ſhe has heard her neighbour Dos-. 
so ſay, that his firſt-couſin's wife came from 
London, and very likely may be of a. toppiag, 
family. She therefore conſults with her neighbour 
Dozs0N, and finds that her memory has not de- 
ceived her. Mr. Dozsow adviſes with his couſin, 


and from him learns, that ſome of his wife's rela- 


tions live near the Seven Dials; and that one, of 
them, a pawybroker, is a perſon af note., Here 
then a correſpondence commences on the ſubject, 
of Miſs PoLLx's going to-London, between Mr. 
DoBs0N's. firſt-couſin's wife and Mr, PLEDGEs. 
Mr. PLEDGE, by great good fortune in marriage, ia 
related. to Mr. TRQLLOP, a ſaleſman in Mon- 
5 mouth=. 
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+ If: 1 is * doubtleſs it is to the active and; 
:aduſttions) a place to get money in, it allo hi * 
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mouth-{treet, whoſe wife wants a maid to get up 


ſmall linen —look after a child in arms—and at 
leiſure hours to ſew. The glad event is announced 
immediately to Sus Ax and PoLLy ; and on ſome 
happy early day, the dear girl is ſent off in all her 
nery to get into the good graces of Mrs. 'Tror- 
Lop—well ſtowed too with good maternal advice, 


to mind what ſhe is about, &c. and ſhe'® un- 


doubtedlvido well! Who knows? People no bet- 
ter than Pol L have rode in their coaches—and 
it may be Pol L's luck before ſhe dies.“ —So in- 
deed POLLY thinks ;—for fine choaths and a coach 


as naturally fill the heads of all the girls who come 


to London, as wives with large fortunes engage 
the expectations of the young men. 

Thus is the Metropolis ſtocked by emigrations 
from the Country; and it would be agreeable 


enough if one could truly add, that either the 


Town or the Country were benetited by it: but 
the contrary is more frequently the caſe than other- 
wife. The perſon who in his avocation of Shaver, 
Taylor, Carpenter, or other bulineſs, might have. 
been eminently uſeful in a country town or. vit- 


lage, and eſteemed and rewarded for his induſtry, 


frequently finds that employment is not a certainty 
in London. He is aſhamed, however, to return to- 


be laughed at ; and having nothing to do, is ne- 


ceſſitated to. engage in the perpet ration of crimes: 
which he at firſt naturally abhors, but which, often 
repeated, harden him in guilt, and eventually 

bring him to a fatal exit. 
It would be tedious and unneceſſary to give par- 
ticular inſtances of people s miſcarriages, in 3 
on. 
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an idle and thoughtleſs youth, and ſhould therefore be a 
warning tœ every young man both in town and country- 
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don. Every perſon muſt have heard and ſeen con- 
tinual accounts of them ; but parents who only 
view the fair fide of a proſpect, will hear.nothing 
which militates againſt their favourite ſchemes. 
They will not believe, for example, that the ſitu- 
ation of a Lady's maid, it they intend it for a 
daughter, is fraught with any danger; that a 
young girl will have occaſion to reſiſt temptations 
from debauched ſuperiors, who glory in the de- 


molition of female virtue, or to guard againſt the 


artful deſigns of abandoned ſervants under the 
ſame roof z that pleaſures may draw her into 
ruin, or her morals be corrupted by the company 
ſhe is obliged to aſſociate witb. Theſe they con- 
ſider not, or at leaſt conſider them as dangers eaſily 
ſurmounted by their immaculate daughter; nor 


is it till an account arrives of the poor girl's being 


privately broughr-to-bed, married to one of her 
maſter's footmen or kept by an acquaintance of his 
tamily, that they will be convinced of the 1 wy 
priety of their conduct. 

The dangers which ſurround young men in 
London are more, and perhaps greater, than thoſe 
to which girls are liable; and parents can ſcarce- 
ly be ſufficiently careful with whom, and in what 
htuation they place them. The evenings and 
nights, when temptations appear from every 
quarter, when not: a paſſion prevails but may 


be inſtantly and eaſily gratificd, are too often 


at the diſpoſal of young men in London. And 
how theſe are ſpent by many, the hoſpitals, the 


priſons, and the bills of mortality will evince more 


ſtrikingly 
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+ Female ſervants would do well, ſeriguſly to men 
to theſe Aints. 
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ſtrikingly than I can poſſibly do. Diſeaſes, im- 
priſonment, and early diſſolution, are generally the 
conſequences of nocturnal debaucheries and their 
attendant crimes ; and thouſands who might have 
been otherwiſe valuable members of ſociety, be- 
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come in London a diſgrace to human nature, and 
a continual reproach and uneaſineſs to themſelves 
and friends. = 
A perſon in a country place cannot eaſily com- 
mit an Immoral act, without being detected and re- 
proved by his neighbours; nor, if he would do it, 


can he always find the means. 


But the caſe is 


different in London, Inſtead of being ſhamed out 
of his vices by their notoriety, every thing offers 


which can poſſibly incite him to the practice of 
His paſſions inflamed by the allurements 
conſtantly before him, the ſecrecy with which he 
may conduct his deſigns, and the opportunities he 


them. 


has of indulging every appetite, are ſuch power. 
ful incentives to ill, that few young men, how- 
ever uncorrupted and zealouſly virtuous when they 
firſt come to Town, are proof againſt them. 

A perſon ſeldom indeed becomes all at once a 
thorough debauchee, but initiates himſelf pro- 
greſſively. As, however, the indulgence of one 


paſſion generally provokes to the gratification of 


another, he who gives way to the calls of vicious 
pleaſures in any degree, has ſcarce ever ability 
afterwards, to alter his courſe till his conſtitution 
is decayed, his character and reputation loſt, and 
even his life becomes a burden to him. 
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Ax ESSAY ox NEWS-PAPERS. 


A News-Paper may be ſtyl'd a literary Olio, ſuited to 
all palates. | 


FL curiofity may often be excited by ob- 
ſerving the various effects, the different 
articles of news-paper intelligence, have on dit- 
ferent perſons. Thus, a marriage will mortify 
the breaſt of an old maid, and hurt the pride of a 
young one, While 1t gives conſolation to many a 
poor, dejected huſband, who reads that another 
has fallen into his fituation. A death, if it is a 
wife, will make huſbands envy the widower, wives 
and widows pity the deceaſed, and, hurt at the 
huſband's good fortune, exclaim againſt the mon- 
ſter, for not ſhewing a proper degree of forrow on 
the occaſion, while one of them, perhaps, marries 
him in a month after. If it is the death of 
a young virgin, ſhe is indeed generally pitied 
(except by a rival) and her fate is attributed by 
females, to ſome cruel, hard-hearted brute, whom 
ſhe was too good for, and whoſe ill-uſage very 
likely had broke her heart. 85 3 
A paragraph of an accident gives, if the object 
is rich, pleaſure to the ſurgeon, caution to the 
world, and anxiety to bis relations and friends. 
A commiſhon of bankruptcy deals out hope and , 
fear in equal ſucceffion; indeed all the paffions 
1 e refident 
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+ Would to God, there were no reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that there exiſted any ſuch monſters among mankind, 
as take a ſecret pleaſure in hearing of the misfortuncs 
of their fellow-creatures, | 
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reſident in the human breaſt, are elated and put 3 
in motion by a news- paper. It is a bill of fare, 1 ng! 
containing all the luxuries, as well as the neceſ. | 5 
faries of life. Politics are now the roaft beef of bbb 
the times, and a diſh equally ſumptuous to the 0 yi 
king and the cobler ; poetry is plumb-pudding, and 5 le 
palatable only to the lovers of the Muſe. There e 


are others that act as vcgetables, to complete the difteret 


cotirſe.; while our mails from France and Spain 
ſerve up nothing but iD and fricaſces, 

The four winds (the initials of which make MIS 
the word NEWS) are not ſo capricious, or ol 
liable to change as our public intelligencers: we 
have on Monday morning a ab e on Tueſday, US 


a a rumour—on Wedneſday, a conjecture—on Thurſ- 


Court, as on the taylor's ſhop-board. It is a 


day, a probabie—on Friday, a pofitive—and on To thin 
Saturday, a premature, And thus are our hopes Guard v 
and expectations for five days regularly, and h 
almoſt mechanically increaſed, till the ſixth gene-! 
rally compliments us with a diſappointment, - A 
Its defects, however, bear no compariſon to its 


beauties, which are equally celebrated in the Md 


ſec rated 
ſociety : 
Mortal 
act with 
lations, | 

An in 


caricature of the times, happily calculated to hit 
the ordinary and unbounded prejudices of ſociety 
as well as individuals. One perſon's affections 
lie in the price of Stocks, and the arrival of our 
Eaſt and Weſt India fleets ; another's in a dread- 
ful battle, either by ſea or land, in which het}, 1 
ſolaces himſelf that he can read the account, free a a I 
from its dangers; a third places his delight in: lefions p 
curious anecdote ; a fourth, in a tale of ſcandal A thrive a ; 
a fifth, in horſe-races; a ſixth, in theatrical in 88 
telligence; a ſeventh, in the poet's corner; an 
I really know a perſon, of a ſanguinary diſpofition 
whoſe inward feelings are gratified, in a degree 
proportioned to the bloody circumſtances, tha 

8 accom 
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accompany the relation of a murtlier.— Horrid 
thought! TEE FEE” 
Thus is a News-paper, a periodical magazine, 


or literary toy-fhop, where every one has his 


hobby-horſe; and thus all humours,- capacities 
and deſcriptions, are daily furniſhed with inſtruo- 
tion, amuſement and information, fuited to their 
different taſtes and diſpoſitions, 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS 
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To think, is a privilege peculiar to man; 
Guard well thy thoughts, our thoughts are heard in 

heaven. | %%% ens ng 
| | | | „„ 


o 


MIO was not born for him/elf alone; the 


very condition of his nature will inform 


ſecrated to the good, welfare, and ſervice of 
ſociety ; it is a reciprocal. debt, from which no 
VE mortal is exempted,* Every man is bound to 
act with a view of promoting the good of his re- 
1 lations, friends, and the public in general. 
An indefatigable induſtry in our worldly affairs, 
he by honeſtly and diligently proſecuting our calling, 
iz the moſt ſure and ready way to accompliſh our 
Jeſigns in due time and order, and thereby to 
AY thrive and grow rich ;f 1 on the contrary, 


ith... 


“ ® Romans xiv. 7. 
ml F Proverbs x. 4. 
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and convince him, that his life ought to be con- 
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by ſloth our ſouls are, as it were, ſtarved for 
want of ſatisfactory employment, and will at 
length (when we awake from our ſtupefaction) be 
filled with the moſt alarming conſiderations, for 
having thus ſquandered, or ſupinely dream'd away 


our precious time to no purpoſe. 


A man, by ſloth and idleneſs, may abuſe and 
corrupt the natural parts and abilities wherewith 
Providence has endowed him,. and render himſelf 
thereby, not only mean and deſpicable to others, 
as being an uſeleſs member of ſociety, but he will 
prove even a burthen to himſelf. Go zo the ant, 
thou ſluggard ; confider her ways and be wiſe: the 
hand of the diligent ſhall bear rule; be that tilleth 
his land ſhall be ſatisfied with bread ; but the ſoul 
of the ſluggard defireth and hath nothing. It is 
an admirable ſaying, * That he who would be 
before-hand with the world, ſhould be before-hand 
with his buſineſs; and not have that to do to- 
morrow, which ſhould have been done yeſterday,” 
Honour and riches ſhall crown the induſirious ; ; but 
. poverty and ſhame ſhall be the portion of the ſlug- 


ard. 
0 Flee ſloth, the canker of good ſenſe and parts, 
4 Of health, of wealth, of honour, and of arts: 
4e Thoſe who court Fame, muſt not their ſenſes pleaſey 
« Her chariot lags when drawn by ſloth and ealc, 
* Labour, and let thy hands procure relief 
„Of all thy wants: an, idle man's a thief. 
4 There are in life a thouſand good employs, 
* Which all excuſe for idleneſs deſtroys.“ 


Pride and vain- glory not only render men blind 
to the moſt noble perfections af others, but alſo 
ſo much over-bias and corrupt their judgment 
that they vainly conceive themſelves to poſſeſ 
every qualification truly amiable or praiſe-worthy: 


5 % the being thus Pre deceived 1 1 al 
198 


— c : * 


rener. 0 
high opinion of our own excellencies, is the moſt 
ready way to bar ourſelves of all better informa- 
tion.* i . 

Keeping bad company has been the ruin of 
thouſands.; and tho? it may be poſſible for a perſon 
to be found among ſuch without being tainted 

with their vices, yet it is ſcarce probable; for it is. 
well known, and every day's experience proves, 
that ill examples are as contagious as diſeaſes. 

We ſhould therefore look upon perſons of a bad 

character, as ſo many engines planted againit us 
by the devil; and with whom, if we once enter 
into a connexion, we ſhall be in the greateſt danger 
of being ruined, either in fortune or character 
in the world, unleſs we readily fall into their own - 
vicious principles, and tamely agree to keep them 


company to hell, ; 
As it is a ſure and certain ſign of a wiſe head 
and a virtuous heart, to ſee a perſon in the bloom 
and vigour of life, live in a continual expectation, 
and duly prepared for the ſtroke of death; ſo, on 
the contrary, nothing can be a greater piece of 
ſimplicity, or a ſurer fign of a depraved diſ- 
polition, than to ſee a perſon of fourſcore, with 
grey locks and trembling limbs, placing death at 
a great diſtance, and endeavouring to divert him- 
ſelf with the gay amuſements and amorous follies 
of eighteen, ; 35 
It was highly neceſſary there ſhould be nu- 
merous kinds of beings in the ſcale of nature; 
otherwiſe their all-wiſe Author would never have 
created them, Every particular ſpecies is ſuited 
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ro a proper element, f and endued with powers 


— 


agreeable to its nature: and while each continues 


a right exerciſe of its faculties, and operates within 
its own ſphere, it anfwers the proper end of 
its creation. — Thus it is with mankind; Men's 
Teaſon, powers, and abilities are differently limited, 
and are almoſt as various as their features: whence 
it is plain, that nature deſigned them to act in dit- 
ferent capacities; ſuch, therefore, who will en- 
deavour to act in, or judge of things contrary to, 


or above their abilities or comprehenſions, may 


reaſonably expect their operations to prove abor- 
tive, and their concluſions ridiculous,-—Thus ſays 
Mr. Pope 1 in his Eſſay on Man; | 


« One ſcience only will one genius fit, 
6 So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit; 

4 Each might his ſeveral province well command, 
Would all but ftoop to what they underſtand.” 


It is not the buſineſs of man to govern the 
world; therefore let mortals prepare to receive 
what may befal them here below with fubmiſſion, 
and learn to be entirely reſigned at all times to 
the will of the Almighty, who is the great auther 
and ſupport of univerſal nature. | 


«« The man who will his confidence remove 

« From boundleſs wiſdom, and eternal love; 
« To place it in himſelf, or human aid, 
6 Shall meet thoſe woes he labours to evade. 
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The band of the diligent maketh rich. 
| Proverbs x. 4. 


F it be true chat God hath given nothing to 

man but What requires labour and induſtry to 
get, doubtleſs it ſnould be the effort of every one, 
ſo to labour that they may obtain. Thoſe Who 
neglect their occupation, or refuſe to labour, will 
loſs the reward. 

Of all. the. virtues which adorn and beautify the 

character of a man, none ſets it off to a greater 
admiration, or ought to be more valued by us, 
than induſtry. For it is that alone which makes 
the artificer and labourer as uſeful and valuable 
as any members in ſociety. 

As Providence hath allotted' to men' different 
ſtations and conditions of life, and aſſigned them 
different gifts and talents to profit with, and dif- 
terent occupations and employments for the good 
of the whole; to be diligent and induſtrious then, 
in the ſeveral provinces in which he hath placed 
us, is a duty we owe to ourſelves, that we may 
become ſerviceable to mankind; and: at the ſame 
time merit their eſteem. 

The cares and anxieties of this world are often 
alleviated by the hand of Induitry, For only let. 
us ſuppoſe, that we have in our view a cottage 
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where Contentment and Happineſs. take up their 
abode, and Induſtry is its porter. Let us now 


take a ſurvey of the family, and ſee what its mem- 
bers are employed in. The firſt object that pre- 


ſents itſelf to us, is the aged Father, (who, by an 
induſtrious hand has brought up his family, now 
able to aſſiſt him) giving orders to his ſons to go and 
cultivate his tew acres of ground, on the produce of 
which, perhaps, depends the whole maintenance of 


his family, while he, an enemy to idleneſs, employs : 
bimſelf at home. The next in view is the Mother, 
no leſs mindful of her duty than the Father, who, 


after having ſet in order the houſe, now employs, 
her daughters in their reſpective callings of the 
day, while ſhe pertorms her domeſtic concerns in 
providing for her family, But what a change 
ſhall we find, when our attention is drawn aſide 
to the neighbouring cottage, where nothing but 
diſcord and animofities are to be ſeen, and where 
no proper regulations are kept up, and no govern- 


ment or obedience to be found, but all libertines ;' 


in a word, induſtry is ſhut out, and idleneſs, 
anarchy and confuſion, bear the ſway, | 


The effects of idleneſs often prove fatal to in- 


conſiderate youth, and thoſe who Ae lovers 
of it, muſt doubtleſs, be enemies to induſtry ; but 


let the ſcene be changed, let us fee youth ſpon» 
- taneouſly opening their inclination to the embraces 


of it, and giving it the rule over idleneſs. 
When the ſeeds of induſtry are well fown in 
the mind, and' the inclination well cultivated b 


attentive labourers, it is like a field, although 


barren, 


— 


— 


+ Idleneſs and floth will bring a man to rage. 


Proverbs xix. 153. 
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| barren, nevertheleſs by labour and perſeverance, 
it will abundantly repay the induſtry of the huſ- 
bandman. „„ „„ 
From the admirable lèſſon which Afop gives 
us in the fable of the Ants and Graſliopper, we 
may learn never to. loſe any preſent opportunity 
of providing againſt the future evils and accidents 
of life. For as the ſummer is the ſeaſon of the 
year, in which the induſtrious and laborious huſ- 
bandman, gathers and lays up ſuch fruits as may 
ſupply his neceſſities in winter; ſo youth and 
manhood are the times of life, which we ſhould 
employ and beſtow, in laying in ſuch a ſtock of all 
kinds of neceſſaries, as may ſuffice for the craving 
demands of helpleſs old age. 
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Be not high minded but fear. | 
A Romans xi. 20. 


HAT fear is a neceſſary paſſion in human 
nature, at leaſt in that ſtate of exiſtence in 
which we now find ourſelves, cannot be denied. 
Perhaps it may be neceſſary even in a better ſtate, 
to preſerve, a continuance of felicity, Perha 

glorified ſpirits, tho? all tears be wiped from their 
eyes, and they may not be called upon to ** join 
trembling” with celeſtial harmony, may have a 
certain degree of tear ſufficient for fafety, but not 
itrong enough to occalion pain; a degree of fear 
like 52 gentle ſolicitude of happy lovers upon 
cart | IJ 


F 4 i 


 aſk'd him what he was moſt afraid of ;, I fear God. 


304 P L VV | 


In our preſent ſtate, fear is not only unavoidable : 


by rational beings, who know that many evils 
may probably, and ſome_ muſt certainly befall 


them, but as far as we can judge, it ſeems to be- 
one of the preventives and correctives of human 


ſuffering. 3 | SN | 

There is a religious fear, which however miſ- 
underſtood by the gloomy on one hand, and the 
giddy on the other, both of whom view it through 


the {ame falſe medium, is, when properly con- 


udered, not only highly rational, but truly agree» 
able: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wiſdom.” The diſmal apprehenſion that the 
Supreme Being is ſtern and ſevere, ſhould. be far 


from his creatures; and we are warned againſt it 


by our Saviour, in the parable where the unprofit- 


able ſervant thought God © a hard maſter,” t 


The religious fear which I mean to inculcate, is 
that reverential awe for the Moſt High Ruler of 


the univerſe, mixed with affectionate gratitude and: 


bope, by which our minds are kept ſteady, calm, 
and placid,|| at once exalted by the contemplation 


of greatneſs, and warmed by the contemplation 
of goodneſs, while both are contemplated with a 
reference to ourfelves. | 


I am ſenfible that this is a ſubject of ſo ſublime 
and delicate a nature, that preciſe precepts ought. 
not to be given, there being ſuch a multiplicity 
of varieties, ſuited to different individuals by reaſon 
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of different affociations of ideas, which, though 


their original compofition eludes our keeneſt in- 
veſtigation, have formed mental ſubſtances, if that 
expreſſion may be uſed, which will be wrought 
upon very differently. by the ſame. operations. 1 
would only recommend to my readers piety in 


general; and let each practiſe that mode of de- 


votion, which he finds has the beſt influence en 
his temper, diſpoſition and conduct, 

Shakeſpeare obſerves, with much truth as well 
as poetical expreſſion, that  ** preſent fears are 
leſs than borrible imaginings.“ For, unleſs it be 
ſome extreme excruciating bodily torments, the 
impreffions of which through the agonized ſenſes 
are ſtronger than any imagination can produce, it 
is certain that the ills of life appear more dreadful 
at a diſtance than when actually felt. f Sickneſs 
and poverty, and the loſs of our deareſt friends 
and relations, from the proſpect of which we 
rink with diſmay,” prove more mild in reality 
than in fancy,. and bring along with them alle- 
viations which cannot be diſcerned till they are 
cloſe upon us. This reflection ſhould make us leſs: 


affected by the thoughts of their appearing to us, 
when theſe thoughts are at pI time eee upon 


our minds. 
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+ To foreſtal or anticipite expected evila or miſ.- 


fortunes by foreboding e is the folly * 
tliouſands, 
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i 
A DUTY INCUMBENT UFON ALL, 


He that has nature in him muſt be grateful, 
*Tis the Creator's primary great law, Do 
That links the chain of beings to each other. 
d | ER 1 MabaAN. 
The wretch, whom erztitude once fails to bind, 
To truth or hononr let him lay no claim, 
But ſtand confeſs'd the brute diſguis'd in man. 
* a | | Th | FRowDE, 


© RAT ITU D E may juſtly be termed the 

bäſis of real friendſhip. It is this ge- 
nerous principle, that cements and harmonizes 
the minds of different perſons. In ſacred hiſtory, 
you perceive theſe inviolable links bind together 
the ſouls of David and Jonathan. In prophane 


hiſtory, an uninterrupted courſe of mutual en- 


dearments knit together the congenial minds of 


Pelopidas and Epaminondas.—That unexampled 


union and uninterrupted harmony which ſubfiſted 
between theſe two illuſtrious Theban perſonages, 
ended only with their lives. The ſole direction 
of the affairs of that republic was veſted in their 


hands, yet during their auſpicious adminiſtration: 


no latent ſpark of envy, jealouſy or ambition, no 
private or ſelfiſh views, no intereſted, finiſter, or 
factious intrigues (the fatal and too general ſources 
of diſunion) could in the leaſt affect their friend- 
ſhip, or ever make any impreſſion upon their 
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mutual affection and reciprocal intereſts, becauſe i 1 
it was founded on the immoveable bafis of public i 


patriotiſm, and private virtue. N " 


«© Lovely and pleaſant in their lives, death — 
alone diſſolved the bonds. . 
The generoſity of the one could only be equalbd f 
by the gratitude of the other, and how much this 
inſeparable connexion tended to the proſperity 
aud preſervation of that common wealth, appears 
moſt evident, from its declining ſtate, after their 
demiſe. 
Every confideration muſt ſuggeſt to you that 
the ties of F riendſhip are ſacred, and that a vio- 
lation of them is in effect a breach of Juſtice. — 
Gratitude is a duty pointed out to you by the 
ght of natural reaſon. - 
The ox knoweth his owner — The afs her 
maſter's crib. Even the animal creation (void of 
thoſe rational ſaeuttien by which man is peculiarly 
diſtinguiſn'd) teach you this leffon of morality, . 
this great and important duty. N 
If you maivie the earth, it yields unto you _ 
her fruits—if you provide a convenient recep- © © 
tacle for bees, they make a return—ſhall Marr Fj 
then, endu'd with the light of n reaſon—ſhall he [Nl 
alone be infenſible to generous emotions to noble i 
ſentiments, to the ſacred ties of gratitude? 1 
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Was this duty not ſo exprelsly pointed out to 018 


you by the light of natural reaſon—was it not 
enforced by ſcripture - and ſuggeſted to you by 1 
the dictates of conſcience; yet, it is ſuch a pleaſing 4 
exerciſe of the mind—accompinied with ſuch 1 
an internal fatisfation—delicat—and ſelf- com- 
placency, that the duty is ſuificiently rewarded | 
by the performance, thi 
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It is not like the practice of many other virtues, 


difficult, and painful, —attended with ſelf-denial, 
or ſet about with great reluctance, but accompanied 
with ſo much pleaſure, that were there no poſitive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompenſe 
laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 


indulge and give into it for the natural gratification. 


that accompanies it, —If the thankful refrained, 


it would be pain and grief to them, but then and. 
then only, is their ſoul ſatisfied as it were with 


marrow and fatneſs, when they are returning paſt 
favours, and making grateful acknowledgments 
for benefits received. 


| Gratitude is doubtleſs due from. man to man, + | 
and when mutually exerted, naturally produces a 
very pleaſing ſenſation in the mind. The author 


of our nature hath implanted in the ruling facul- 


ties of the ſoul, a ſtrong bent towards it—ſo that. 
in this ſenſe, emphatically ſpeaking, it is (as the 
lips of truth hath aſſerted) more bleſſed to give 
than to receive —=1, e. attended with a higher. 


degree of ſelf approbation, - inward delight, and 
ſecret ſatisfaction for though the pleaſures ariling. 
from beneficence are great, yet the internal tranſ- 
port of joy felt by a generous mind, in making 
returns of gratitude, 1s fo exquiſitely elevated, as 


to be eafier conceived than expreſſed, | 
There is not a more active principle than this, 


— 


in the human mind. 


. - 
2 


> 


+ But how much more from man to his Creator, 


who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not. 
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THz BANEFUL EFFECTS 
3 r 5 
A D 6 L 1 0 N. 
A R S8 A K. 
ADDRESSED To YOUNG WOMEN. 


Man ! ! ſavage man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 

Aſſumes the face of kindneſs to betray, 

His giant ſtrength againſt the weak employs, 
And woman—whom he ſhould protect —deſtroys. 


T. is nothing I would more earneſt-. 


ly recommend to the female part of my 
readers, than. a. deaf ear to adulation— though L 
know it is plealing—and. too often acceptable, 
when couched. in. the ſmooth language of a ſen- 
fible and deſigning man. 

Flattery is the incenſe always offered to 8 
beauty, and love the only language that it hears ;: 
but there are women. whoſe judgment i is not to be 
impoſed on. L remember to. have heard a very 
ſenſible. remark of a lady, who. by the greateſt. 
mental accompliſhments, recompenſed for the de- 
ficiencies in her perſonal ones to a gentleman, 
whom ſhe had reaſon to believe was paying his, 
addreſſes more for the poſſeſſion of her fortune 
than her heart; and who conſidered flattery as a 
neceſſary auxiliary to his mercenary purpoſe. 

** If Sir (faid ſhe), you form fo improper, ſo. 
unmerited an e of my perion, which every 


one, 
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one, who hath ſolely the bleſſing of fight, can 
judge of; what concluſion can I expect you will 


form upon the qualities of my mind, which it 


requires impartial good ſenſe to draw? Had 1 
merited the encomiums you have been pleaſed 
ſo frequently to paſs upon my perſon, I ſhould 


not have confidered your praiſes as any. com- 
liment; but as I do not, I muſt treat your 


addreſſes in future, with that neglect which every 
woman ſhould do thoſe of a man, who has ſo 


weak an opinion of his miſtreſs's good underſtand- 


ing, as to ſuppoſe ſhe is to be won by palpable 
falſehood,?? No Ea 
Many of my readers will no doubt urge,. that 


we are all fond of flattery ; and fo grateful is it 


to our ears, that we are unwilling to conſider how 
fallacious it is; but it is the nurſe of crimes. To 


that, do many parents owe the deſtruction of their 


daughters; to that, has many a fair virgin been 
ſacrificed ;. to that, has many a villain owed a 


baſe triumph over credulous innocence. Mark 


was the only ſon of a wealthy baronet in the Weſt 


of England, Clarinda was the daughter of a 


neighbouring farmer. He was a man of gallantry 


and diffipation. Her features were elegant, her 
_ perſon was beautiful, and her ſkin exceeded the 


lily and the roſe. Mark, from the refpectability 
of his father, and his proximity to Ruſticus (for 
that "op the name of Clarinda's parent, her 
mother 


at the purtiality ſhewn Clarinda ; he encouraged 
the viſits of Mark, and they were frequent : the 
poor old man had buoyed himſelf up, in the hopes 
of a yery advantageous match for his only child, 


Mark was at firſt diſagreeable to her, but flattery, 


e had loſt in her infancy) ſoon found 
means to be introduced. Her father was pleaſed 
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and the intreaties of her father, rendered him by 
degrees more and more pleaſing. | 
Every meeting he repeated his paſſion with 
additional tenderneſs and fervency. She believed 
him a man pf virtue, as he vowed his ſoul was 
enraptured with an honourable love. He called 
her by every endearing name love itſelf could have 
ſuggeſted. She never before had heard her charms 


ſo pleafingly depicted. She liſtened to it with 
avidity, It gave her the only vice ſhe knew, it 


gave her pride; ſhe thought all he ſaid was true. 
He ſwore ſo trequently to the fincerity of his in- 
tentions, that ſhe was at length purſuaded to 


believe, that, without reciprocal love on her fide, 


he would be wretched, She reſolved to encourage 
his addreſſes, partly in obedience to her father; 
partly out of gratitude ariſing from his promiſes 
of love and friendſhip ; but chiefly from the im- 
preſſion flattery had made upon her unguarded 


heart : theſe conſiderations prompted her to give 


him every aſſurance of her regard and eſteem, 
Innocent freedoms, with a mixture of the moſt 
tender and delicate expreſſions, paſſed between 
them at every meeting. But mark the dreadtul 
ſequel ! One tackleſs hour, he found the fair in- 
nocent, ſeated in a ſhady grove belonging to her 
father's garden, when' her mind was fitted to give 
and receive every ſoft impreſſion! Alas! that there 
are in life theſe unguarded minutes, when teader- 
neſs melts down the ſoul, and leaves the breaſt 
too open to baſe deceivers! but, ſuch was the 
time, when, ſoftly ſtealing to the grove, Mark 
found her there, and as ſhe fat reclined, he preſſed 


her hand, kiſſed it with ardency, and begged, with. 


love-beguiling tears, ſhe would fix the welcome 
day to make him truly happy. 
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She was greatly affected with the earneſineſs- of” 


his ſolicitations ; ſhe fat penſive ; ſhe meditated 
for ſome minutes—and 


* She who once deliberates, is loſt.“ 


He ſaw her ſoften, kiſſed her bluſhing cheek, 
preſſed her heaving breaſt, and called it the golden 


minute of his life! Such fondneſs at this time had 


an improper effect upon her: and he, baſe villain! 
vulture-like, ſeized the unguarded opportunity, 


and robbed the fair one of her virtue and re- 


putation, Unhappy Clarinda l. 


VVV 
' For | 


MATRIMONIAL. HAPPINESS. 


Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his Purple wings, 
Reigns here and W | 

Fr Mit rox. 


T has often been wondered at that ſo- many 
people are unhappy in the married ſtate; let us 


| ado: to examine a little into the reaſons of it. 


Reciprocal love is, perhaps, the firſt neceſſary _ 
dient abſolutely requiſite to our mutual felicity in 


that ſtate; it covers a. multitude of failings on 
either ſide, and enables us to diſpenſe with the 


reſt; diffimulation in courtſhip is to be avoided; 


we ſhould, with e 27 15 in our proper 


cha- 


— 
. 


2 3 ä 


+ Without Jove, the marriage ſtate, cannot be a 
ben, tho' wealth may make it a convenient one. 
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eharaters, deceit is then inexcufable: muſt we not 
pity the fair one, who, poſſeſſed of every requifite 
to happineſs, marries a diſguiſed brute ? How 


often is her delicacy ſhocked by his behaviour ?. 


Her heart, knowing no other love on earth but 
him, pleads in his favour, while her cooler reaſon 


and judgment prompt her to deſpiſe the man WhO. 


dared to deceive in ſo important a point; her only; 
ren.edy, patience, her only refuge, her God. 
In each ſex there are qualities eſſential to. hap- 
pineſs, and thoſe almoſt any perſon of common re- 
flection, is able to attain. A man ſhould conſider 
well, how far it is in his power to contribute to the 


happineſs of the more delicate ſex ; he-muſt diveſt. 


himſelf of each unruly paſſion; his daily ambition 
ſhould be to pleaſe the woman he has choſen for 
his partner for life; he muſt, in every thing, pro- 
mote her eaſe; he muſt ſhare with her his every 
joy, and, with a delicate tenderneſs, let her partake: 


alſo of his griefs ; it is a mark of confidence due 


to her, it eaſes her mind of fuſpenſe, and gives: 
her, as it were, a melancholy pleaſure. The ſex 
is by nature full of ſenfibility ; the moſt humane- 
man will ſometimes hurt their minds without in- 
tending it, or even knowing it; how great then 
ougat to. be our continual tenderneſs, to atone for 
to many breaches of the laws of delicacy. : 

No happineſs on earth can be ſo great, nor any 
friendſhip fo tender, as the ſtate of matrimony 
attords, when two congenial ſouls are united; the- 
mental and perſonal love can never be ſeparated ; 


the man all truth, the woman all tenderneſs ; he. 


poſſeſſed of chearful ſolidity, ſhe of rational gaiety ; 
acknowledging his ſuperior judgment ſhe complies 
with all his reaſonable defires, whilit he, charmed 


ith ſuch repeated inftances of her real love, 
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endeavours to ſuit his requeſts to her inclinations ; 
his home is his heaven upon earth, and ſhe his good 
genius, ever ready to receive him with open arms 
and a heaft dilated with joy. How 977 muſt 
ſuch a mutual confidence make them } 


All then is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſeſs d, 
No craving void left aking in the breaſt : 
Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 


And each warm wiſh 0 mutual from the heart. 
This ſure is bliſs 


| Fg 


POPE; 


What on earth, but the. proſp dect of a virtuous 


progeny, can increaſe it > And if they have any 
tender pledges of their long continued mutual 
love, they may comfort themſelves with the know- 
ledge, that their good example will go far beyond 
any precept they could give. Habituated to walk 
in he delectable path of virtue, (whoſe way is the 


way of pleaſantneſs, leading to the temple of 


peace) their children will be likely to follow their 
W. Happy parents! ſupremely happy off« 
ſpring ! 

F Before one of the fair ſex engages in ſo ſolenin 
a ſtate, ſhe muſt diveſt herſelf of many things moſt 
young ladies are fond of; ſhe muſt no longer en- 
deavour to excite the love and adoration of the 
gay part of the other ſex; her vanity mult give 
place to her love, and her happineſs muſt be cen- 
tered in the object of it; ſhz muſt look upon her 


huſband” as her beſt carthly friend, her confidence 


in him muſt be intire ; his breaſt muſt be. the 
cabinet, the repoſitory of all her ſecret thoughts 
and his love the key, ever ready to open it for her 


welcome eee neppy, happy pat 
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"I FEMALE CHARACTER WORTHY 
+ > IMITATION. 5 . 
18 « Go thon and do likewiſe.” 
7 COBRINA, the daughter of an eminent mer« 


10 chant deceaſed, being poſſeſſed of a genteel 

fortune (not leſs than fix thouſand pounds) on 
he death of her father and grandfather, took no. 
ſmall pains to lay herſelf out to be uſeful, exem- 
plary, and benevolent in the neighbourhood in 
yhich ſhe lived, and among thoſe with whom ſhe 
Was more immediately connected. Being taught 
dy her religious parents the principles and practice 
ff true chriſtians, and animated to imitate. their 
ofprirtuous precepts by their pious example, fhe 
hought it her indiſpenſable duty. to follow their 


>N- pe! Fg W. 
hel teps, and attend to their affectionate ad monitions. 
rel In her 24th year ſhe married an amiable young 


gentleman, whoſe higheſt ambition confiſts in go- 
ing hand-in-hand with her in the paths of vir- 
tue, piety, and benevolence: by him ſhe has had 
ſeveral children, and it is her daily and pleaſing 
employ to ſuperintend the nurſery, While it is her 
conſtant endeavour to in{trutt the young and 
tender minds of their infant offspring in the truths 
of religion, and the love of God, by the moſt 
engaging and ſucceſsful methods, mature expe- 
| | nmence 
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rience and parental affection, can dictate and 


— 


premiſe. 


Naturally averſe to the vain amuſements of the 


oo 


age, the unintereſting converſation of gay com- 
pany, and 'the faſhionable follies of the times, 
ſhe, contrary to the greateſt part of her ſex, 
avoids the acquaintance of the polite world, and 
ſecludes herſelf from the fatiguing formalities of 


viſiting and dreſs, 
the management of 


in a prudent attendance on 
her little family, and the de- 


votional retirements of her cloſet, free from the 
ſaperſtitious ſentiments of fanatic methodiſm on 
the one hand, and a careleſs indifference reſpecting 
religious duties on the other... 3535 
Her huſband, the happy partner of her beſt 
- affections,. thanks heaven daily for the gift of fo 
much excellence and worth, while God himſelf 
- looks down with complacency and. delight on their 
mutual felicity and connubial bliſs. EN 
But is Sobrina without her troubles ? No, the 
lofs. of her eldeſt daughter, an engaging child, 
together with her own declining health, are the 


ſource of no little 


uneaſineſs to both her and 


her much-loved Theron; while anxiety, fear, 
and concern, alternately take place in each other's 


breaſt, to prove the impoſſibility of perfect hap- 


pineſs on earth, and teach them to aſpire after a 
ſtate of uninterrupted, compleat, and eternal bliſs 


in heaven. 


' « All, all on earth 


is ſhadow, all beyond: 
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ze Retire, the world ſhut out, thy thoughts call home. 


n Dr. YOUNG. 
8 4 * 8 


i HOSE people who cannot be happy in 


ſince 1t 1s from their own minds, and not from 
any outward cauſe, that their uneaſineſs ſprings. 
Miſerable. is that wretch who is obliged to ſeek 
for happineſs from others, and has nothing within 
himſelf to amuſe him. So capricious is the human 
mind, that it. is always diſſatisfied with its deſtiny : 
thus thoſe who are confined to towns and cities, 
iream of nothing but flawery meads and purling 
{treams ; while the perſon whoſe fate is to live 
always in retirement, can propoſe to bimſelf no 
pleaſure abſtracted from noiſe and hurry. 


till repine. | | 
Clarinda is a young woman of faſhion and for- 
tunc, whoſe condition in life would enable her to 


enjoy all its pleaſures; but, from a wrong turn 


of ſentiment, ſhe converts the greateſt bleſſings 
Into curſes. Capricious and inconſtant in her 


humour, what pleaſes her to-day, diſguſts her 


to-morrow ; this moment it is delightful and en- 
e chanting 


[3 


ft ſolitude, would not be ſo in a crowd, 


But 
vere either to exchange their ſituation, they would 
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find no enjoyment out of a crowd, nor does ſhe 


longer, and then flies to ſolitude, 


Sure thoſe who call thee rude could never know thee; 


If lofty roofs and painted domes are your deſire, 


tit LESTER 


| chanting—the next, execrable and barbarous. IH For t 
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And | 


fineſt ſcenes in nature are loſt to her; a ſtrange 
to the pleaſures of a philoſophic mind, ſhe eit 


meet it there. She runs through "all the circle 
of faſhionable amuſement, till they pleaſe 1 


Sweet Solitude! thou nurſe of happineſs, 


The guilty ever ſhun thy calm retreat, 
And vice and folly cannot taſte thy pleaſures. 


Mild peace, content, and ſmiling innocence, While 


Thy conſtant guelts, can make a deſart bloom And : 
With all the verdure of the opening ſpring. 


Calm wiſdom too has deign'd to be thy friend, In. 
Through thee her myſteries are all reveal'd ; : noth1 
And baſhful modeſty, with down. caſt eye, be VIr 
With ev'ry gentle virtue, here reſides; that: 

And truth and goodneſs dwell within thy mades. done 
Theſe ſhun the world, and have no commerce with i mann 

Retirement affords innumerable pleaſures which 
we wilfully overlook, and fix our thoughts on \ 
thoſe things that are out of our reach, whit NO 
appear deſirable for no other reaſon but that the 
are ſo, We are blind to the nobleſt production 
of nature, and with a ſtypid inſenfibility, admin M 
not her greateſt beauties; in vain the earth! 
dreſſed in all her gaudy colours, and calls fort 
every charm to delight us; we paſs them u Bleſt 
noticed in the purſuit of fancied pleaſures, auf he 
neglect the real only becauſe they are in o] he 
power, or rather, our minds are too little au Nor 


contracted to reliſh what is truly great. 


Then view the riſing and the ſetting ſun ; 
In the ſpangled canopy of night admire 
Beauties, which are to art unknown. 
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For tapeſtry with Perfian colours fraught, 
eee nature has a richer carpet wrought, 
Where every gay and fragrant flower unite, 
1H At once to pleaſe the ſenſe and charm the fight. 
lf muſic is your choice, in that too we excel; 
The lark, the linnet, and ſweet Philomel, 
Can ſing in warbling notes both ſoft and ſtrong, 
And ſweeter far than is the Italian ſong. . 
| For beds of down we've banks with moſs o'erſpread, 
ee While woodbines form a ſhelter for the head. ; 
Here you may he ſecure, content within your arms, 
And peace and innocence ſhall guard you from alarms; 
While at your feet a gentle ſtreamlet flows, 
And Zephyrs fan you to a calm repoſe. 


In ſhort, would you be happy in retirement? Ds 
nothing your conſcience can reproach you with; 
be virtuous yourſelf, and be intimate with none 
that are not ſo; do to others as you would be 


manner, as to be able to meet death without fear. 


MOD ES T V, TEMPERAN CE, 
3 Be 2 - 
MODERATION 
At: 8 To 


Bleſt is the man, as far as earth can bleſs, 
Whoſe meaſur'd paſſions reach no wild exceſs; 
Who urg'd by nature's voice, her gifts enjoys, 
Nor other means than nature's force employs. 
| | DoDpDiINGTOXN, 


JE never ſee a perſon in company loſt to 


every ſenſe of modeſty, and preſuming 
with undaunted boldneſs, but we readily impũte 


if 
% 


done by; and hve in ſuch a pious, exemplary. 
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it to his ignorance. It is wrong to imagine, that 
modeſty ariſes from ſhame, ſince ſhame only can 
_ ariſe from guilt. Modeſty is a proper reſtraint on | 


our conduct, and a faithful guide in our depart- 


ment; yet, notwithſtanding its virtual excellency, 
it is by ſome deſpiſed, by others condemned. As 
it is oppoſed to ambitien, it is a check on our 


defires ; to the afpiring after honour, riches, and 
the like; if endued with -odeffy, it will be found 


a powerful preventive, and rather a hindrance, 


than an aid. In the eſtimation of thoſe whoſe 
favour is worth our ſeeking, modeſty is no ſmall 


recommendation. Modeſty and merit frequently 


unite, and though the former may procraſtinate, 
the latter will procure. f Another benefit ariſing 
from this diſpoſition is, a deliverance from the 
fear or danger of abaſement, fince modeſty muſt be 
noticed before it will afpire, and preſumption often 
calls aloud for notice, when contempt alone will 


frown ; ſo that a modeſt man is certain of never 
being abaſed, if he is not exalted, | 


_ 


Medjocrity, between hope and deſpair, comes 


next under conſideration, Hope is a proſped of 


ſomething defired, though not poſſeſſed. Deſpair 
is a total annihilation of the former, and a prin- 
ciple of internal wretchedneſs arifing from a cri- 
minal incredulity. Here then we have in view 
the happy medium. Contentment muſt be the 
natural effect of this conſolatory temper. Reaſon, 
Epicurus tells us, will effect theſe things, and it 18 
probable in ſome reſpects it nay ; but there have 
been inſtances, wherein even hat has failed. A 


- ſtate of mediocrity, between hope and deſpair, is 


% 


deſirable, 


* Hh 
1— ys 


'+ Modeſty and ſelf-diffidence are the inſeparable 
companions of true merit. | 5 
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Acſirable, from the following conſideration, name- 
ly, that it is a deliverance from the fear of diſap- 


pointment, or the danger of diſcontent. It is, in 
ſhort, an inward ſolace or comfort that exceeds in 
intrinſic value all the treaſures of the Eaſt. But 


there is a conſolation derived from a higher ſource, 


and founded on a nobler baſis, even revelation it- 


ſelf, and the words of eternal truth, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. | 
Moderation, in oppoſition to extremes, now pre» 


ſents itſeif to view. It may juſtly be ſaid to 


be the refinement of wiſdom, the quinteſſence of 
policy, the ornament of truth, the laurels of un- 
equalled honour, the throne of juſtice, and the feat 
of mercy, So unparalleled 1s. the extent of this 
virtue, that there is ſcarcely any thing exiſting to 
which it may not be recommended. It is an uni- 
verſal medium. A moderate prince {hines with 
undiminiſhed luſtre; a moderate ſtateſman guides 
the helm of government with wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion; a moderate general ſhews mercy more than 
vengeance. In our principles, whether religious 
or political, moderation is certainly commendable. 
Extremes in matters of religion, though in this 


| rejpect revelation is the only limit, are enthuſiaſtic 


and vain, bordering more on fancy than truth, 
Moderation in the political principles of many, 
would be a very neceflary and uſeful ingredient. 


I: is for want of this virtue, that ſo many run ſuch - 
ridiculous lengths into folly and extreme notions. 
The old Latin proverb, In medio tutiffimus ibis, is 


a juſt remark on the folly of extremes in any thing. 
Every ſentiment extant, void of moderation, 1s 
niking both truth and juſtice, _ 
A man who is moderate in his defires, is in the 
way of ſafety, while a contraſted character con- 
ſantly expoſes itſelf to danger, Meere in 
e reſs, 
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dreſs, is far more ornamental than extremes; the 
former is conſiſtent with decency, the latter is fop- 

ery and effeminacy. Moderation in our pleaſures, 
is timing them to advantage, whereas the extreme 
would iſſue in our ruin. So comprehenſive is this 
moſt rational virtue, that it equals the force of rea- 
ſon to adviſe, or power to execute. Finally, it is 
a rational, univerſal, and beneficial reſtraint, on 


the obſtreperous ſteeds of deftre and inclination. 


Thus Temperance includes in it every thing, that 
can render our lives comfortable and happy. The 
voice of reaſon goes a great way, but the voice of 


revelation goes {till farther. Temperance needs 
infinite power to moderate every natural inclina- 


tion, and infinite protection and guidance is pro- 
miſed, to thoſe who ſeek it alone, from the original 


of power itſelf. Temperance, to extenfive in its 


benefits, ſo univerſally beneficcnt, claims- our 


ſteadieſt regard, and our higheſt admiration. 
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Marcus, the friendſhips of the world are oft 

Confed'rac ies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure 

Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis, 

And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but with life. 
ADDISCN's CATO0. 


T7 HEN fortune ſmiles, riches increaſe, ani 

' honour beſtows its-laurel, the world will 
ever profeſs Friendſhip. ' But where is the man, 
the Rara Avis, who while calamity frowns, afffic. 
tion threatens, and poverty impends, will aid I 
5 „ ality 
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criterion of true Friendfhip. A friend in need, is 


J» 

85 a friend indeed; and ſuch only deſerve the name. 
0 Friendſhip not only implies a principle, but an 
18 act; not merely a prafeſſion, but performance. 
A. The Friendſhip of the world in general, if it de- 
18 ſerves the name, 1s merely profeſſional; and con- 


fiſts in a number of promiſes or declarations which 


Ne they never intend to execute, but mean only 
jat to delude. How greatly is ſuch a conduct to be 
he abhorred, and yet how common! Here let us 
of take a curſory view of the different degrees of men, 
ds who deceive under this character. 

WA The flattering courtier, learned in all the arts 
ro- of ſophiſtry, readily promiſes his hungry depend- 
nal W ants what he never means to execute. The ſocial 
its wan, whoſe ſphere exceeds not mediocrity, ſtrenu- 


our oufly profeſſes Friendſhip to him whofe rank is 
ſuperior, amidſt the blaze of wealth and the dif- 
tinctions of honour; bur ſhould the exalted party, 
by an adverſe providence, be hurled from the pin- 
nacle of power to the dregs of ſubmiſſion, furniſhed 
with every hope profeſſions can afford, be has re- 
courſe to his former friend, who now receives him 

but with the poignancy of ditdain, 
P. Theſe are ſome of the effects of human Friend- 
ſhip, which though they glitter at the view, yet 
vaniſh in the proof, How fleeting then are all our 


enjoy ments! How vain are all our comforts ! TO 


announce the rarity of Friendſhip is a thing ſo 
ao. common, that every man's experience ſufficiently 

proves it, without the-aid of any other means of 
„and information. But to aiign a reaſon why it is ſo 
| ſeldom to be met with, may prove more to our 
latisfaction than the bare mention of the evil itſelf. 
It may be thought ungenerous to ſuppoſe, though 
| 2 obſervation 


aſſiſt, comfort and relieve? This is the teſt, this the 
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obſervation proves it, that the world is an enemy's 
country. Notwithſtanding the police of civilized 
nations, the refinement of manners, the improve. 
ments in ſcience, added to various elegant attain- 


ments, mankind will be ſtill found in general to be 


governed by the rules of ſelf interelt ; and as a 
further proof of this aſſertion, although ſocicty 


Itſelf is formed on the broad baſis of mutual de- 


endance, yet ſcarcely any man thinks himſelf 
Br to conſider the common welfare otherwiſe 
than as ſubordinate to his own; or in other words, 
when he has ſecured himfelf, he may, or may not 
be concerned for the ſafety of others. 
Can it then be matter of ſurprize, that even 
among intelligent creatures, Friendſhip is ſo rate, 


when the very circle of eziftence itſelf is ſurtound- 


ed with enemies? But ſuppoſing that the epithet 
inimical{nould be thought too ſevere in its general 
application, to that noble animal called man, ſufter 
me to remit ſomewhat of its apparent aſperity, 
by decming the world naturally, focially, and 
politically ſelfiſh ; on which principle alſo it is 
evident, that zrzc Friendthip muſt of neceſſity be 
rare, To render this truth ftill more incontro- 
vertible, we may obferve, that a mind deſtitute of 
generous ſentiments, and void of any noble im- 
preſſions, cannot well be ſuſceptible of a princige 
ſo refined as that of Friendſlup ; therefore, in 
order for its poſſible exiſtence, there muſt previ: 
ouſly be a capacity or diſpoſition to receive it; 
powers equal to its exertions, and a practice cow: 
formable to its injunctions. 85 : 
Tho? at the ſame time I would not be under. 
ſtood to inſinuate, that either natural or acquired 
knowledge were indiſpentible pre-requilites, fince 


minds in a great degree deſtitute of either, have 
been 
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been frequently found participants of this inva- 


luable privilege. The argument therefore prin- 
cipally implies, that the ſphere of action in which 


man is placed, is rather calculated to deſtroy than 


cultivate Friendſhip, ſince the purſuits of lite are 
either ſenſual or intereſted, matter of pleaſure or 
profit. The inference we may, draw from hence 
is, that every thing that tends to prove its rarity, 
diſplays its*intrinfic excellence. 

One grand cauſe of human Friendſhip's being 
fo precarious rs, becauſe man is a mutable crea- 
ture, ſubject to various tempers and diſpoſitions, 


prejudices or antipathies. It is often ſeen that 
thoſe from whom we expect moſt Friendſhip, evi- 


dence the leaſt, which diſappointment in us ariſes 
from a groundleſs apprehenhon of their ſincerity. 
As Friendſhip is a mental conception of regard for 
a particular object, it is often deceived; which being 
diſcovered, the Friendſhip gradually leſſens. In 
order for the duration or continuance of mutual 
Friendſtip, it is neceſſary there ſhould exiſt be- 
tween the parties a ſimilarity of ſentiments. This 
is often the means of creating it, and therefore is 
eſſential to its progreſs and increaſe, 

By obſervation we find, that perſons after a ſhort 
acquaintance become the mutual participants of 
this communicative bleſſing, by reaſon of a uni- 
tormity of ſentiment and diſpoſition ; hence it is 
rarely ſeen, that the ſimple and wiſe unite in theſe 
bonds. As the grand deſign of this ſocial privilege 
is to 1mpait our joys and ſorrows to each other, + 
unleſs there is an unity of mind, this freedom can- 
not take place, Can the modern profligate thus 


3 i unite | 


—————— 
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+ Where heart meets heart reciprocally ſoft, 
Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. 
| Dr. YoUNG, 
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unite with the pious chriſtian, or vice verſa? 


Their diſpoſitions, their joys, and their pleaſures, | 


are as oppofite as light to darkneſs. 

Hence it is ſelf-evident, that without a ſimilarity 
of ſentiment there can be no real Friendſhip, En- 
dued with this noble principle, and poſſeſſed of a 
real friend, we may conſider ourſelves as highly 
ſavoured above many of our fellow mortals ;* but 
alas! our joys muſt have a period, and ſeparation 
for a time take place. Though fimilarity of ſenti- 
ment and difpolition are means greatly conducive 
to Friendſhip, yet conſidered. abſtractedly, as a 
generous principle that. diffuſſes itſelf for the real 
good of another, it will not exert itſelf in any 
thing but what appears ſubſervient to ſuch an 
end; and conſequently alienated from vice in 
the practice, though mutually approved in the in- 
clination and deſires. This poſition is intended 
to demonſtrate, that 25a Friendſhip if it may be ſo 
called, which is not connected with virtuos prin» 
ciples, is improperly honoured with ſe ſacred a 
name ; fince the real friend, though of the ſame: 
diſpoſition, cannot encourage another, in what he 


33 conſcious is an evil, for whom he entertains an 


undiſſembled Friendthip. 5 

Admitting this to be true, the Friendſhip, ſo 

called, of the vicious, is only a league to com- 
— — | mit 
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* Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world, 
A world in purchaſe for a friend is gain. 
Ry  NicuTr THOUGHTS» 
+ Friendſhip, myſterious cement of the ſoul, 0 
Sweet'ner of life and ſolder of ſociety, 
3 owe this Me a a ens ie xnt 
Oft have L prov'd the labours of thy love, 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to pleaſe, i 
= BLAIR's GRAVE. 
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mit evil, without partaking in any degree of this 
ſublime principle. On the other hand, where true | 
Friendſhip properly exiſts, it neceſſarily produces 
uniformity of conduct, founded on the pureſt in- 
tentions, and. actuated by the moſt honourable 
motives. = 
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A WORTHY CHARACTER IN HUMBLE 
| LIFE. 


Be not a man of words but deeds, 

| Example (precepts) far exceeds. - 
NA TEITHER poverty nor infirmity, neither 
; intereſt nor oppreſſion, have fhaken the in- 
i tegrity of Metellug ; his principles are fixed not 
i by party or circumſtance, not by hopes or fears, b 
' but by the rule of God's commandments; to theſe 0 
: he religioufly and readily adheres, but without | 
, moroſeneſs or rigidity, No mode or faſhion that \ 
\ WU is repugnant to his principles can bias his inelina- 1 

tion or miſinform his judgment, as he looks upon | 
) the laws of his Creator as ever binding and direct- Þ 
4 ing him. | | | 2 F 


t Vet is Metellus obedient and reſpectful to his 
- ſuperiors, affable and courteous to his equals, and 
tender and charitable to his inferiors. A ſtrict ob- 

ſerver of the laws of his country, a zealous ad- 
. vocate for the regal as well as the parliamentary 
| conſtitution of this kingdom, and a lover of de- 
cency and ſuboxdination throughout the different 
clatles of mankind, He is alſo a ſtrict practiſer of 

_ Juſtice, and maintains that no member of a com- 

8 K munity 


L. 
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i LET TYS 
munity can be happy or eſteemed, but as he 
decomes uſeful to ſociety ; wherefore, fiekneſs 
itſelf will hardly prevent him from endeavouring 
faithfully to execute the labours of his profeſſion, 


As Providence has called him to exerciſe his 
talents in the fields of learning, ſo is he-equal if 


not ſuperior to moſt men in the ſtudies of his pro- 


feſlion, which comprehending a variety of lan- 
guages and ſciences, has given Metellus a greater 


Pp ortunity of ſhining in many various branches 


iterature, and of manifeſting to the world that 
his genius js not inferior to his application, nor 
his application to the moſt abſtruſe ſtudies, which 
he has proſecuted with amazing ſucceſs. 

But neither his great reputation, which, tho? 
not loaded with titles or the ſmiles of the rich, yet 
Js ſupported by the ſurer authorities of the learned 
and Ne good; nor his conſcious abilities, have 
wrought in his breaſt any kind of pride or pre- 
eminence ; he is eaſy of acceſs to all; he is modeſt 
in his opinions, and always open to conviction, 
though urged by the meaneſt or moſt illiterate, 


Nor is Metellus leſs perfect in his domeſtic cha · 


racter; a tender, affectionate huſband, not uſurp- 
ing the different provinces of the woman, and 
making himſelf abſolute in his family, but yield- 
ing to her, her ſhare of the government, in which 
hardly any miſmanagement can make him in- 
terpoſe; to his children he is a wiſe and careful 


parent, a moſt judicious and affable tutor, and the 


moſt entertaining play- fellow; and to his ſervanis 


a juſt and conſiderate maſter. If any thing like a 


fault 


1 


1 * 4 * N — 


— — 


his children, he muſt occaſtonally condeſcend to joi 


in their puerile amuſements and diverſions. 5 


— 


+ If a father would be low'd as well as obey'd by 
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fault can be laid to his charge, his generoſity will 
in ſome trifles, now and then get the better of his 
frugality, + and it has been known, though very 
rarely, that his frugality has conquered his gene- 
roſity. 

T his is truly the character of Metellus, a reat 
character, not of flattery, but fact; for as Me- 
tellus is poor, his hiſtorian muſt be diſintereſted ; 
and I have the rather deſeribed him, to convince 
mankind how much is attainable by human na- 
ture, and how nearly we may advance to a perfect 
character. 8 
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A HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION - 
| O F A | 
FINE GENTLEMAN. 
O'T, ws 10 n 5 
HEN we _ at a loſs to deſcribe any 


uncommon phenomenon, we commonly 
attempt to ſay what it is not, and ſo give an idea 
of a fomething, to which we can affix no name. 
The phy ſician is called to a patient in a particular 
diſorder—he knows not what to call it, It is not 
the gout—it is not the rheumatiſm there are 
no ſymptoms of fever—as few of inflammation— 
ergo, it is an !nward complaint, ſomething nervous. 
The zaturalift finds a ſubſtance lying on the 
ground. It is not a ſtone, nor a ſtick; it is not 
an animal, nor an ore; it is not a plant, nor a 
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root —at length, after looking over Linnzus's 
arrangements, and finding it to be like nothing 
there, he pronounces it a Iaſus naturæ. To apply 
this to the Fine Gentleman: — 

A Fine Gentleman is not a learned gentleman, 
for looking into books would ſpoil his eyes, and a 
knowledge of elegant writing unfit him for polite 
converſation. 

A Fine Gentleman is not an ignorant ventleman, 
for he knows the name of every article of faſhion- 
able apparel, and can with extraordinary preciſion, 
mark the diſtinctions of Carmelite, Emperor's eye, 
Feftris blue, Feu de POpera, Sc. Se. and other 
niceties, which knowledge requires to be ſome- 
thing more than. merely learned in the primary 
colours. 

A Fine Gentleman is not a pions gentleman, for 
to him nothing can be ſo inſupportable as ſeriouſ- 
neſs, The fight of a parſon operates upon him, 
as the ſmell al rotten cheeſe upon the nerves of 
a fine lady. 

A Fine Gentleman is not a rational creature, for 
he avoids nothing ſo much as- thinking. 

A Fine Gentleman is not an indaſtrious man, for 
his whole life is ſpent in idleneſs, and at the end 
of it, it js impoſſible for him to recolle& one hour 
in which he was wel] employed. 

A Fine Gentleman is not an idle gentleman, for 
from morning to night he is in a perpetual motion 
from one place of amuſement to the other 


from the breakfaſt to the gaming-table—from the 


gaming: table to the coffee- houſe - from the coffee- 
houſe to the Park from the Park to dinner and 
the bottle from the bottle to tea from tea to 
the play from the play to ſupper from ſupper 


to the bagnio— from the bagnie to the ſtreet— 


from 


ö 
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from the ſtreet to the round-houſe—from the 
round-houſe to the juſtice from the juſtice home 
again Da Capo. 

The Fine Gentleman 1 18 not an zngenious gentle- 
man, for during a long exiſtence he is never once 
able to diſcover the real purpoſe for which he was 
ſent into the world, endued with a head, tongue, 
eyes, hands, feet, Kc. &c. 

The Fine Gentleman is not an honourable gentle- 
man, becauſe he diſcharges no debts lawfully con- 
tracted, and unlawfully contracts debts which he 
does not mean to pay. 

The Fine Gentleman is an fe gentleman, 
for no man can call him rogue without bein 


called to,an account for it, although the Proof be 


as clear as the blade of his ſword. 

Since a Fine Gentleman includes ſo many con- 
tradictory characters, to what claſs of mortals 
muſt we conſign him? He is, in fact, an animal 


ſui generis, of his, own engendering ; there is 


nothing like him on earth. Nature has no ſhare 
whatever in his compoſition. Men are ſometimes 
born fools, geniuſes, dunces, de formed, &c, but 
ho man is by nature a Fine Gentleman, It i is to 

the taylor and hair-dreſſer we are to look for the 
creation of this ſtrange animal. In ancient times, 


perhaps, ſome attempts may have been made to 
_ conſtruct a Fine Gentleman, but that perfection 


to which the machine is now brought, is the work 
of many centuries. Before the flood we are ſure 


there were none; wicked as the world then was, 


we believe not one Fine Gentleman was drowned 


at the flood; indeed, had there been any then on 


the earth, "Nook mull have miſtaken them for'a 
ſpecies of monkey, and put a couple of them into- 


the Ark. After the flood, even when the Egyp- 


G 6 » tians 
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tians were a great and flouriſhing people, I do 


not find any mention of Fine Gentlemen; nor 
when the Romans conquered them do their hif- 
torians give any account of Fine Gentlemen. 

Be the controverſy concerning their origin de- 
cided in what manner it may, we have the crea- 
tures now among us, and they appear in the army, 
the law, and the church; but moſt of all in the 
army, as no abilities are required: leſs in the 
church, where ſomething of abilities is looked for, 
and leaſt of all at the bar, for there nothing but 


abilities can do. Any man may read prayers, and 


ſeal ſermons ; and any man may go through the 
exerciſe of the fuſee and ſpontoon ; but it is not 
every man who can combat the difficulties of a 
criminal caſe, or a civil plea, | 
So much for the queſtion, Where do fine gentle 
men come from? Now for the queſtion, Whither 
do they go? | 


- In the firſt place, I muft premiſe, that I have 


always believed, do now firmly believe, and will 


to my laſt believe, that after death, every man goes 


fſemewhere. Farther I mean not at preſent to 
extend this doctrine and if any imagine that 
this creature Man, ** noble in reaſon, infinite 
in faculty, expreſs and admirable in form and 
aus, in action like an angel, in apprehenſion 
ke a god, the beauty of the world, the paragon 
of animals,” I ſay, if any are of opinion, that this 


rational being was created to laſt only for fifty 


or ſixty years, and then fink into irrecoverable 


nothing, let ſuch read no farther. Others, who 
think with we, may proceed; 


Now, it is my opinion, that nothing can be 
more difficult than to aſcertain the place appointed 


for Fine Gentlemen, It cannot be heaven, for 


| | their 
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their thoughts never turn that way; and it is 1 
fo long ſince I read Quevedo's Viſions of Hel}, 1 
that I have forgotten whether he obſerved any Wi 
Fine Gentlemen in it. He informs us, indeed, ll 
that the devil had his back broken by carrying, Ll 
taylors to hell, which makes me think, that if BY 
taylors went there, the children of their manu- 1 5 
facture would undoubtedly go with them. Perha 4h 
there may be a ſort of middle ſtate for Fine Gentle- 5 
men but wherever their ſtate be, I am very ſul- 1 
picious it is not much to their minds. | 0B, 
The late Lord Cheſterfield has been the waking 1 
of many a Fine Gentleman. With him, clean 1 
1 teeth, and nails well pared, were greater accom- . 
i pliſuments than a pure heart and an enlightened 1 
underſtanding; and he who adopts his lordſhip's Fl. 
1 refined ſentiments of duplicity and dreſs, muſt . be 
. inevitably turn out an arrant coxcomb, if he i; i 
eſcape being a profeſt proffigate. | 5 1 
1 — —— 1 
N TREES | 4% Wh 
$ + One true chriſtian, who. ſincerely loves, ſerves. i ki 
0 and obeys God, and does as he would be done unto: | KIN 


among men, is worth all the fine gentlemen in the 
world; not but a chriſtian may be a true gentlemun, 
tho” not a ine one, in the opinion of the preſent age. 
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and ſelf- command at ſuch a time, 1s 
4. To be entire maſter of your ſubject; while 
a conſciouſneſs that you deliver to your audience, 
' nothing 


USEFUL RULES ng 

0 FOR 1. 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS. Y 

Form'd to delight, to love, and to perſuade, ai 

Impaſſive ſpirits and angelic natures ; 

Might have been charm'd . . . . . . . FR 
| RowE's JaxE SHORE, ac 
EWARE of affectatron, remembering. pl 
whatever does not appear natural, can be 
never be agreeable, much leſs perſuaſive. bil 

2. Endeavour to keep your mind collected and 

com poſed. ſti 
3. Guard againſt that flutter and timidity of no 
i ſpirit, which is the common infelicity of young, ar, 
. and eſpecially baſhful perſons, when they firſt tra 
Fi begin to ſpeak or read in public, This is a great aly 
il hindrance to their pronunciation as well as their the 
i invention; and at once gives both themſelves and 
0 their hearers an unneceſſary pain, It will by act 
by conſtant oppoſition wear off. And the beſt way ro 
{ to give the mind, a proper degree of affurance yo! 
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DR. Theſe rules are equally adapted to the miniſter, 
i the counleilor, or member of parliament, and worthy 
10 their conſtant attention and remembrance, 
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nothing but what is well worth their hearing and 
remembrance, will give you a good degree of 
courage. 
Endeavour to be wholly engaged in your 
ſubject ; ; and when the mind is intent upon and 
warmed with it, it will forget that awful deference 
it before paid to the audience, which was ſo apt 
to diſconcert it. 
6. If the fight of your hearers, or any of them 
diſcompoſe you, keep your eyes from them. 
Be ſure to keep up a life, ſpirit, and energy 
in the expreſſion; and let the voice naturally var 


according to the variation of the ſtile and ſubject. 


8. Whatever is the ſubject, it will never be 
pleaſing, if the ſtile be low and flat; nor will the 
beauty of the ſtile be diſcovered, if the pronun- 


ciation is not agreeable to the ſubject, + 


Cicero obſerves there muſt be a plow i in our 
flile if we would warm our hearers; and who does 
not obſerve, how ridiculous it is to pronounce the 
ardens wverbum in a cold and lifeleſs tone? The 


tranſition of the voice (as before obſerved) muit 


always correſpond with that of the ſubject, and 
the patſions it was intended to excite. 

10. In order to attain a juſt and oraceful 
action 1n ſpeaking, you ſhould accuſtom yourſelf 
to ſpeak before a looking-glafs, that you may fee 
yourſelf the propriety of your actions. 
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Tux UNGUARDED YOUTH 
; | 1 
„ »» MM 
A LESSON rox YOUNG MEN, 


$5 ihe EDITOR of ono, 
SIR, 


Mean not to enter into the merits or demerits 

of the Beggar's Opera, when I refer you and 
your readers to an anecdote recorded iu moſt of 
the papers of laſt September, and occafioned by 
the then prevailing controverſy about the pro- 
priety of exhibiting that celebrated drama upon 
the London Theatres.—In the anecdote in queſ- 
tion, we were told, and on the beſt authority 


too, that ſome years ago, a gentleman of for- 


tune took his nephew, a raw youth juſt arrived 


from the country, to the Play-houſe. The piece 


repreſented, happened to be the above Opera, 
And, ſo highly pleaſed was the old gentleman with 
it, that, in the courſe of the performance he could 


not help repeatedly exclaiming, in the hearing of 


bis nephew, Were I a young fellow, and re- 
duced to my ſhifts, the character of Mackheath 
12* 


ſhould be mine!“ If the uncle was pleaſed, the 
nephew was tfanſported, with what he ſaw and 


heard; and eagerly imbibing the baneful ſenti- 


ment ſo unguardedly dropped by the tormer, he 


treaſured it up in his heart. What was the reſult " | 
| N 
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it? — Alas! the following letter gives but too 
dreadful an explanation. 
Ik is a genuine copy, Mr. Editor, (names ex- 
cepted) of the original, now in my poſſeſſion, as 
fent to me by the above unhappy lad, while he 
laboured under every anguiſh that a heart of 
fenfibility—a heart, which 'though ſill inclined . - 
to virtue, has yet been hurried into the laſt'ex- 
tremity of vice, and its attendant, guilt, can poſ- 
| ſibly experience. | | 
That it may convey. a ſtriking leſſon to the. 
young and tnexperienced who have but lately 
fixed, or who intend ſoon to fix their abode in 
London, is the ardent with of, 
„ | 

4 Lour very humble Servant, : 
HONORIO. 
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n From ALTAMONT tw HONORIO. 


AE | my ever dear, and venerable friend !— 

| Friend | alas! I have rendered myſelf un- 
worthy of that appellation; and even the re- 
h collection of the virtues of Honorio, enhances the 
d miſery of the hapleſs Altamovt. h | 

}f Would to God, my friend, I had never left the 
8 bliſsful plains of B, or at leaſt had never 
h vifited that maſs of foul villainy and pollution, 
5 the Town. —Hardly had. I ſet foot in London, 
4 when Acaſto, my ever to be lamented uncle, con- 
E ducted me to the Play-houſe; and it is from that 
de period that I ought to date my ruin. 


4 | © 


e ee eee 


of his heart, was deſtined to be his murderer. * 


abandoned Florella ; and though I knew her ſoul 


ſoe ver I went—Florella- was infolently clamorgdus 


' finuated, that if I could not ſupport her by fair 


The Beggar's Opera was the piece performed ; wh 
and to ſuch a pitch was the deluded Acaſto cap- W. 
tivated with the piece, that he ſcrupled not openly ing 
to defend the moſt vicious ſentiments, and aban- wh 
doned- characters, in that baneful drama. He 


even dared, -in the gaiety of his heart, to juſtify 
the moſt atrocious deeds which a deſperate high- 
wayman could commit, when impelled to it by 
neceſſity.— Alas! could we have thought that he 
was himſelf to atone with his life for this doctrine? 
fraught with deſtruction, and unguardedly in» 
inuated in the hearing of a youth, unacquainted 
with the world, yet naturally fond of pleaſure, 
and eager for the means of gratifying it ?—Ah! 
no, he could not think that Altamont, the child 


Enamoured as I was of diffipation,, it was not 
long before I. became a ſlave to the paſſions of the 


to be equally proſtituted as her body, yet 1 
thought: her ſmiles cheaply purchaſed with -the 
laſt ſhilling of my little fortune. — What was now 
to be done ?—One demand was only a preface to 
another—the horrors of a gaol ſtared me whither« 


for a renewal of my former profufion—ſhe: ups 
braided me for my. want of ſpirit—called me 
niggardly poltroon, —and, in ſhort, plainly in- 


means, I muſt either do it by foul, or never ſee 

her more. . 4 WEE 
Not ſee Florella more! The thought was death. 

Nor did I cloſe my eyes, till, providing * 
; with 


— —_— — - 4 5 — 
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+ Women and wine have been the ruin of thouſands. 
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with a maſk, and the other implements for the 
mad, I fallied forth in queſt of a booty. In croſſ- 
ing the wood in the neighbourhood of M——, 
whom ſhould I meet but—gracious God ! ſupport 
me, while I repeat it !—my honour'd uncle Acaſto ! 
—Trembling with confuſion, and ſurrounded with 
darkneſs, I knew not who it was, till I bad thrown 
him by his venerable grey hairs to the ground. 
It was now, I thought, too late co retreat, With 
mad precipitation I accordingly plunged my, dag- 
ger into his breaſt. Unable before to withdraw 
from conſcious guilt and ſhame, remorſe and ten- 
derneſs now rivetted me to the ſpot ; nor did E 
ſtir from the fatal ſcene of blood, till, havin 


2 


thrown aſide my maſk, with his dying breath, 


he declared, that he knew me, that he forgave 
me, and that he implored falvation for my guilty 
ſoul. T 
Sine this fatal adventure I have ſojourned 
in this place, a wretch unworthy to live, yet a : 
villain unfit ta die; nor have I heard: more of the 
deteſtable Florella ſince, but that ſhe ſtill triumphs 
in the capital of England, the infamous favourite 
of the votaries of lewdneſs, of diffipation, and. 
of every infernal vice, | 
Ceaſe not, oh! Honorio—thou friend of my 
—_ (while that youth was innocent) to pray 
* | 


The Und and miſerable | 5 } 
= | | ALTAMONT. 


+ The tragedy of George Barnwell ſeems very 
plainly to be founded on this hiſtory of Altamont, 
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FLORIMON D. 
A PENSIVE CHARACTER 


> 


Beware of. melancholy. 


T is reported of King Ageſilaus, that he fre- 
quently amuſed himſelf with his children, 

by joining 1n their puerile ſports; nor was he 
aſhamed, when ſurprited riding with them on a 
ſtick round his hall. Very different is the man 
whoſe days are ſpent in continval ſolitude; who 
is perpetually employed in ſtudious reſearches, 
and in indulging the moſt gloomy and melancholy 
reflections; he looks down with a ſupercilious air 
even on innocent recreations and enjoyments, and, 
judging of other men's actions from his own 
pedantic and narrow notions, condemns them as 
the reſult of the utmoſt folly and ſtupidity, How 
miſerable is the condition of ſuch a mortal? The 


PFS of oo 


in exery age. 


f moſt ſuperficial examination will convince us of 
| the anguiſh and uneafineſs in which he is con- 
th tinually involved ; who by his indifcreet be- 
= - Kaviour embitters the very ſweets of life, and 
1 renders that a curſe, which by a proper ule migut 

if be a real bleſſing. + : 3 

Wo - What can be the reaſon that Florimond always. 
40 aſſumes ſuch diflatisfied and ſullen lcoks 2 Why 
#1 Ss os N . 
9 
9 — — — —ͥ ͤ ſDſD — — — — e 
Pi + A melancholy temper and gloomy diſpoſition are 
} Fudiouſly to be avoided, as thy fatal ſprings of ſuicide 
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chat contracted brow, and that dejection of coun- 
2 tenance? Why that muſing, attitude, and that 
ſeeming perplexity ? With flow and filent ſtep he 
moves along the unfrequented walk, regardleſs of - 
the enchanting proſpects whach ſurround him. 
| The harmony ot the feathered choir chaunting 
» MW forth their morning ſongs in praiſes to their great 
Creator, give him no delight. —He rather per- 
ſuades himſelf, that their mellifluous ſounds are 
diſagreeable and diſcordant. 


ba The morning ſun riſing with majeſtic ſplendor, 
ks tinging the orient ſky with a beauritul red, and 
* darting his vivid and chearful rays around, is by 
an the force of an illuſive wagihation, in the fight 
ha of this unhappy mortal veiled in thick clouds ; 
a, although by his refulgent beams all nature is re- 
li vived, "and aſſumes a look of chearfulneſs; 3. by 
N whoſe” genial warmth the dewy drops which 
ad, hangs on every ſhrub are diſtiſled; while the 
* new-born day is uſhered in with the moft pleaſiug 
5 gaiety, diſplaying every where the molt conſum- 
Pa mate beauties.; and affording ſuch protuſton at 
"he ! delights as captivate the very ſenſes, and inſpire 
of within us a grateful idea to the Lord of Nature. 
a Nevertheleſs this diſlatisfied mortal is not at all 


he. affected by them ; his mind feels not the leaſt 
agreeable emotion from theſe variegated ſcenes of 
vature, Nor can the reflection of the all- turround- 
ing Deity, whoſe goodneſs and tender mercies are 
over all his works, excite that rapture and vene-" 
ration, within him, which reaſon and gratitude 
would fain offer as a tributary acknowledgment. 
But being clouded with a ſettled gloom, "which 
no object however beautiful from without, or an 
pleaſing emanation from within, can dichpate, 18 
therefore rendered unable to enliven the facultics 
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or chear the ſoul. So that he is inſenſible to the 
molt exquiſite charms, the -moſt refined pleaſure 
human nature is capable of enjoying.“ Elfe, 
why 1s this contempt of nature, which obſerved 
with the eye of religion cannot fail of elevating 
the dejected mind? Why does he diſcover ſuch 
anxiety to avoid all intercourſe with his fellow- 
creatures? Why does he behold them with ſuch 
manifeſt diffatisfaCtion 2 2 

In hunſelf he receives no pleaſure, nor can he T1 
reliſh the converſation of others. The ties of friend- 
ſhip in him are not cemented, nor the other en- 
dearing affeQions of human nature. Thus does he 
diſturb his mental tranquillity, baniſh the pleaſing WF 
expectation of happineſs, and raiſe ſuch commo- I 
tions in his breaſt, as like the fury of the exaſpe- 1 
rated fea, driving the unhappy veſſel among the BF tru 
rocks, unable to withſtand its rapid current, falls it i 


a victim to the unrelenting waves; fo does he bee 


ſhipwreck his quiet to theſe diſpleaſing reflections, be 
which are continually blinding him with dark and to 

obſcure proſpects; and like the ſuſpended clouds W anc 
prognoſticating a heavy ſhower, continually tor con 
ture him with the repreſentation of unfortunate I for 
days, Thus he terrifies his ſoul with imaginary Wl — 


ills, by vainly endeavouring to penetrate into il lic « 


futurity, and ruffles his rep oſe with the Fan and 


of ſuperſtitious fancy. | | A 
| | | | tian 
r — Fulfi 


* A melancholy man is an encmy to chearfulgith tf 
and moſt likely to die a lunatic; from a gloomy temper Wro! 
and melancholy diſpoſition, good Lord deliver us, and Wl —it 
let all the Oy ſay Amen. tend 
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Is a LETTER To a FRIEND. 


Search the Scriptures. 


My DEAR FRIEND, . 

ORGIVE me if J tell you, notwithſtanding 
your unwearied ſearch, you have miſſed the 
truth hitherto, and, becauſe you have not found 
it in thoſe paths in which your paſt enquiries have 
been conducted, you are led to think it can never 
be found at all; however let me entreat you not 

to give it up till you have tried one thing more: 
and I recommend the trial of it to you with greater 
confidence from my own experience of its utility : 
tor J have had my doubts as well as 50%. It is this 
* Study the bible by itſelf.” Examine its intrin- 
tic evidences by its own light. Its moſt important 
and ſtriking proofs are founded in its own nature, 
Attend to ſome of the capital ſupports of Chriſ- 


tianity. Examine the prophecies that have been 


fulfiiled, or are now vifibly fulfilling in the world 


the miracles that were repeatedly and openly 


wrought for the confifmation of our holy religion 
—its benevolent defign—its moſt holy and divine 
tendency—the honeſty and fimpheity—the gene- 
rolity and difintereſtednets of its firſt publiſhers — 
its og” remarkable ſpread, by (humanly ſpeak- 


ing) 


* 
PPP Py * FOG 
- 


F 
3 
A. 


efforts of the greateſt powers of the world. I ſay, 


we PI. E A8 IN U 
ing) the moſt unlikely means its miraculous pre. 


ſervation, and glorious triumphs, in the face of 
the moſt formidable oppoſitions, and the united 


examine thoſe things with attention and i impar. 
tiality, and tell me whether in your conſcience, you 
can think, that our religion was derived from a 


meaner fountain than the Truth. of God himfelf? 
From the joint force of thoſe evidences, you 


weill ſee that Chriſtianity is a religion founded of ci 
 fJaSis—ſuch fadls as left little room tor the play of WI » 
fancy and by potheſis ; but being evident to the 8. 
Senſes of men of all characters, complexions, opi- ti 
nions and countries, and undergoing their moſt 
rigorous examination, are as worthy of credit, on 10 
the footing of impartial hiſtory, as the exploits of li. 
Leonidas, Alexander, or Czſar. I ſay, they are ca 
as worthy of credit as any facts whatever, tranſ- er 


mitted through the chaunel of authentic hiſtory 
from one age to another. PE 


That which ſo many honeſt, undeſigning,” dif- pe 

- Intereſted perſons, about 1700 years ago defended M d. 
with ſuch undaunted bravery, and to the intereſts po 

of which moſt chearfully devoted their eaſe, their W t. 

wealth, their all that which the cruelleſt in- Wan. 

flictions of the moſt cruel torments that art could to! 
deviſe, or malice execute; which the threats of ;; 

prieſts and princes, and all the horrid apparatus of M ( 

martyrdom could not affright them from pub- . bi. 

liſling, defending, and glorying in— hat but WM 


why ſhould J enlarge ? Theſe few conliderations W me. 


muſt convince us, unleſs moſt ſhockingly preju- W fer: 
diced, that.Chriſtianity could not be the offspring ap 
of impoſture, nor the dream of enthuſiaſm but a — 
religion founded on the moſt circumſtantial and I fh. 


poſitive facts, and bighly Ong the belief and WJ 11;. 
reverence 


— — — 


. % 
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re. reverence of every one who would prefer light to 
: of darkneſs, and certainty to ſuſpenſe. 

ted One of the moſt important facts in which 
ay, Chriftianity is inte; eſted, is the reſurrection of 
par. Chriſt. It is indeed ethe pillar and ground of 
you our fatth.? The evidences of it were not tranſient. 
m a and ſuperficial ; but repeated and continued. Our. | 
Af? bleſied Saviour did not ſhew himſelf in a corner 
you to one or two ſelected perſons - but to all the diſ- 
| Of ciples—yea,' to five hundred at once., The greater 
y of 5 c of which ſociety was living at the time when 
the paul made his public appeals to them tor the 
opi. 8 vth of Chriſt's refurrectioh. 

noſt Impoſture eludes a ſearch. But this grand and 
2 On ſubſtantial proot of the divinity of our holy re- 
ts of WW livion invited the vari owell mipection, as in the 
are caſe of Thomas, and Rood the tial With grow ing 
rank evidcnce ana honour, - 

tory | The pretenfions of . Mabomet were founded on 


cunning and imngpucence on his toe, and on the 
people's, the moſt blind creduliry and ſenſeleſs 
drcad. I hey were entirely ſupported by the iorceof 
reſts pon er and the terrorof war. Ihe viLons and revel- 
ations of the arch impaſtor were.in the care of Z77ra 
t in- and all to himicif, None were ſacred enough 
to Fe admitted to the holy-recels, in his intercourſe 
ts of W with celeftial bei: 12S. 

us of Contraſt the ch. irifter of Jesus 5 with. this Aras 
pub- pie N 1:0! Or. He 5 perfect. * diffe! tnt their 
claims, and huw d:fiercutly fuß ported!“ L he one 
tions neek and lowly in heart, with no ambi:; ion but to 
Tre WH ferve God, and do good in the world. Ih other 
pring ay aTaminy and noi! bY impoſtor—a- Þ lood 5 ruthan 
but a W —: were bu! lv for Gd. 3-rpire was his end 


| 2 ſt atagem and torce of arms the means to effect it. 
f ay His revelations -mere pretenſlons—ail were de- 
renc | 11 urered 
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dew-drop on the lily, fo was the lovelineſs of ny, 


dyn of the ſun. 


wW  TFERTATSLTNS, 


livered and received on his bare word. On dhe 1 
contrary, the miracles of Chriſt were all open and 


4 


vifible performed in the face of day, before in- bo! 
difcriminate multitudes, and if there had been any e. 


fraud in them it could not Faroe haye "OY | 
detection. 10a. 


ö her 
; I 
t . 


T O THE my 


FA Th 5.x %6 


| 1 

AN. IMI TAT 10 N. thei 

IVE ear, O ye daughters of Beauty, attend 8 

to the voice of your fiſter:: for Zaperienct / 

bath taught her wiſdom, and length of days vir- mit 
tue and underſtanding, of! 
My father was the brother of Terderne/5 ; my 8 
n was the ſiſter of Lowe. thir 


As the rolſe- Bud. opening to the morn, as the pier 


18 40 

youth. 4 R 
I awaked at the riſing of the dawn, and my. arra 
ſalutation was that of joy and gladneſs. Pleaſure not 
beckoned me forth, and I ſported 1 in the ſunſhine 5 
of Plenty. = 1 
The hours were ſwift, and ran ſmiling awa 3 Min 
but the lightneſs of my heart outlived the going. Ditte 


"The day departed with the mildeſſ breeze, and 
the night but invited-me to the bed bf repoſe. 

My pillow was the ſofteſt down, my {lumbers 
attended with golden dreams, 


Happy 


\ 


% 1 
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Happy are the hours of artleſs innocence! 
Happy the days of virgin ſimplicity, while the 
boſom is a ſtranger to deceit, and the heart un- 
conſcious of the painful figh | 

The filver tongue of Hattery is hollow, and 


loaded with guile; the mavna that, drops from 
her lips is corroſive poiſon to the heart, 


my counſel ; fo ſhalt thou ſhun the thorn of 
Reproach, more keen than the bite of the aſp, 
more venomous than the ſting of the ſcorpion. 
The hand of Scorn ſhall point its finger from 
thee ; the tear of Prei ſhall ne'er bedew thy 


cheek ; thy life {hall be replete with good things, 


2nd, Wand peace and honour ſhall ſatisfy thy foul, 


ce As the firſt of all evils, as the ſource of cala- 


ire Wwity, as the beginning of pain, avoid, O daughter 
of Eve, the bewitching charm of CURIOSITY. 
my Seck nut to know what 18 improper for thee, 


thirſt not atter prohibited knowledge; for hap- 
the pier is ſhe who knoweth but a little, than ſhe who 


my Wis acquainted with too much, | 
Rememberthy mother, the daughter of Heaven, 
my. arrayed in the whiceſt'robes-of innocence ; forget 
not the fatal coniequence of her difobedience. 
How much happier in the bowers of Paradiſe, 
feuting on the delicious grape of Gladueſi, than. 
wandering in the wilderneſs of Care to chew'the 
bier weed of Repentauce. | 


Hear then, O daughters of Britain, O faireſt 
of the fair among women! Let my precepts be 
treaſured in your boſom, and walk in the ways of 
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Wirn Tus CHARACTER or AMANDA. 


1 x ADDY, 
Look before you leap. 


N our conduct in the choice of an Huſband 

depends our future happinefs or miſery, at 
leuft in this world, if not in the next. Sobriety, 
prudence and good nature, a virtuous diſpoſition, 
a gcod underſtanding TY a competent fortune, 


are qualities never: 15 be diſpenled with in this 


N 3 where the gentleman is defective in any 
of thete, 1 heartily pity the poor lady. 


rg man of 2 a/ure is as much to be avoided 


as tho illiterate c own; how agreeable ſoever he 


O 
ma pen TO us abroad, he never can be long ſo 


at home ; his s bappine is is only to be found in 


Variety : 0 incouſtaney of his mind, and the 


 unever.neſs of his temper, 3ake all hls. hours un- 


eaſy, which are not ſpent in ſome one diverſion or 
another; in ſhort be is ever melancholy when. he 
is not nieiry, The wiſe man ad viles us when we 
marry ou daughter, to give her to a man of un- 
ge! ſranding, and ether circumſſances equal; there 
is certainly no compariſan between a man of li- 
beral educ; ation, aba une W ho has not that advan- 
tzge, The ſame unvaricd converſation of the 
of latter, 


Ot 


© 4 00 yo ny m5 60 


A. 


| ker own ſex ; 


It E F I. E. C . 14% 


; fatter, ſoon becomes inſipid to a ſenſible woman; 


ſhe is difappointed to find, too late, nothing more 
agreeable therein, than in the common chat of 
and it is happy it the loſs of her 
eſteem is not ſoon followed by that of her love: 
but the reflections of the former will ever furnifl 
him with fome new and pleating diſcourſe; his 
cot mverſation will improve our minds, -refine our 
taſte, and better our judgments. The lady who 
makes choice of a man of this turn, and with the 
qualities before mentioned, hus certainly happi— 
neſs in her power; and it ought to be her fody 
to ſecure it by chearfulneſi, neatueſi, modeſiy, . and 
a conitant endeavour to pleaſe. The reafon 
of too many unhappy marriages 18, to 50 the 
truth, frequently owing to our or ſex : we take 
more pains to gain, than to #eep the Ka of the 
man we admire ; Whereas the latter requires all 
the prudence we are miſtreſſes of: too much 
familiarity, the leaſt neglect of the rules of de- 
cency, either in dreſs or behaviour, and other 


ſuch ſeeming rifles, . frequently loſe it, paſt re- 
covery. 


I am led into theſe reffections by the conduct of 
a young lady, whoſe welfare I have too much at 


heart to be unconcerned at the choice which I 


plainly perceive ſhe is inclined to make, and whoſe 


portray I ſhall draw under the name of Amanda. 


Amanda has good ſenſe, a fine perſon, and great 


generoſity of temper”; is affable, ſprightly, and 


remarkably engaging ; has a quick ſenſibility both 15 
of favours and affronts, and a heart ſuſceptible of 


H x every 


2 


ed 1 


3 _ 


+ This 1emark is 3 by experience; it re- 


quires as much care to retain allection, as it did pains» 
at.ir;it to gain it. 5 
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every tender impreſſion : her ſpirits are rather too 
great for the delicacy of her conſtitution, and, 
more through education than nature, is thought 
rather too fond of dreſs and diverſions: foibles 
which a ſenfible man would eafily improve into 
rirtues: into neatneſs and chearfalneſs at home. 

Bleſt with theſe accompliſhments you will eaf- 


ly conceive that Amanda has many admirers; 


among tbe number, two only ſeem to have an 

chance; theſe I ſhall call Clerimont and Philan- 
der. Clerimont has a good perſon, a liberal edu- 
cation, a genteel profeſſion, an unblemiſhed cha. 
racter, and a moderate fortune, which by his pru- 
dence and ceconomy, is rather improved than 
leflened, notwithſtanding he-makes with it a gen» 
teel appearance. Philander has good nature, a 
genteel perſon, a good addreſs, and ſomething 
very open and pleaſing in his countenance ; can 
fing, can dance, and, in ſhort, is quite what is 


called the ladies man; but he has no faſte either 


for buſineſs or letters, and is fo far gone in what 
are ſtyled the more innocent pleaſures of. the 
town, that his life is one pam de circle of amuſe- 
ments, and theſe are purſued to the utmoſt extent 
of his fortune. | Fg 

The paſſion of both lovers ſeems equally ſincere, 
but is expreſſed very differently to the lady. 


Clerimont ſees in her, more virtues and fewer 


faults than in moſt of her ſex; Philander is ſo ena- 
moured with the charms of her perſon, that he 
miſtakes for beauties even the imperfections of 
her mind. The one thinks her an amiable woman, 
the other an angel; this admires her, that adores 
her: Clerimont is her lover, Philander is her 
fave. Amanda is now debating with herſelf which 
to make the happy man; but whilſt region pores 

. | 9 2:2 3% 


wa 
r 


out Clerimont, a kind of compaſſionate inclination 
ftrongly pleads for Philander; and ſorry I am to 
ſee the {laviſh adoration of the one find a readier 
way to her heart, than all the accompliſhments of 
the other. 5 5 

To talk to her on this ſubject, was the ſole in- 
tention of my laſt viſit at her houſe, but I then. 
found myſelf in an unfit humour to enter upon a 
taſk of that delicate nature, wherein the leaſt of- 
fence often ruins the beſt advice; though to do 
her juſtice, ſhe is, though warm in her temper, 
ever open to conviction, receives advice with. 


thankfulneſs, and reproof without anger. I am 
reſolyed, therefore, publicly to give her my ſenti- 


ments of the matter. 
Beauty ſoon fades in reality, but-much ſooner 


in the lover's eye; flames and raptures are ſoon 
extinguifhed by poſſaſſion; it is well if they furs . 


vive the honey moon. When theſe are no more, 
when love 1s ripened into eſteem, Clerimont, by 


bis reading and obſervations, has a thouſand ways 
to make life agreeable both to bimſelf and her, 


whoſe happineſs is become effentiakto his own, 
which Philander has not; the want of them wilt 
make life hang heavy at home, and will force him 
to ſeek among expenſive pleafures abroad, that 


happineſs which Clerimont-can always find within 


doors. Amanda will be too apt to interpret, what 
is the mere effect of Philander's taſte for gaiety, 


into a particular ſlight and indifference towards 


her; and this notion once harboured in the boſom 
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of a fine woman, is enough to change the warmelt 


affection into coldneſs and averſion. + 
5 H 4 Beſides 
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: = 
+ Beware ye candidates for matrimony of either 
fex, of ſuffering indifference. to undermine your fell 


diy, or jęalouſy to corrode your love. 
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Beſides Philander's paſſion is not only too vid. 
lent to be laſting, but it hardly merits the name 
of love, Phitander may ſcorn, and Amanda be 
amazed at the imputation ; but, T think, it is not 
in nature to be really in love with a virtuons. 
woman, and commence an amour with one that is 
not ſo at the ſame time; if it is, Philander muſt 


have much ſtronger OTE than Amanda's 


charms tor his future conſtancy. 
LEVITT Y div. 
LEvITY is an arrant and injurious Nel | 
: 5 NON. 


T is agreed that GaAvirx is ſometimes a 
1 cheat; at leaſt, he has been proved ſuch 
in many inſtances. But, my good Sir, what is 


LEVITY ?”? 


„ Leviry # a fool, an arrant fool! and an 
inſurious one likewiſe,” 8 A 

Why ſo 2 Are not you rather ſevere ? Is. 
LEVITY always folly, and is there not ſuch a. 
thing as harmleſs LEVIT VN 

By no means, Madam. Leviry always does. 
harm to ſomebody, either to its poſſeſſor or its 


neighbour, I could produce a thouſand vouchers. 
Do you fee Madam Clarinda there? She is a mary. 


ried woman. She has a real regard for her huſ- 
band, to whom ſhe has borne ſeveral fine children. 
She is really chaſte, and affectionate ;- but never» 
theleſs the rage of following taſhion, and the wilh,. 
while ſhe is beloved by her huſband and can com- 
mand the eſtcem of the ſenſible part of the world, 


the abſurd rage of having fops and fools admire. 


her, drives her into numberleſt 3 
aud 


valuable; yet Clarinda is not criminal, ſhe is 
only gay, light, airy. Is this LEVIT V harmleſs! 7 


Not altogether ſo, Sir, I muſt confeſs ; but then 


this is a deleription of Levity in a married lady. 


Even ſo, Madam. Now will you be pleaſed to 


have the portrait of it in a fingle one? 


_ CLEORA is a young woman of fortune, and poſ- 
ſeſied of a good ſhare of perſonal and acquired 
accompliſhments. She has had ſome matrimonial 
ofters which might have been. worthy of her at- 
tention, but that ſhe was too far engaged in the 
purſuits of vanity to pay any ſerious attention to 


them. She has, in particular, lately diſcarded an 
honourable lover while ſhe encouraged a ſwarm of 


fools, and ſome. of a worſe denomination, who 
flatter her in her vanities, either in order to ad- 


vance ſome private views of their own, or to have 
the pleafure of laughing at her. The faithful 


lover whom. I ſpoke of. has left England, and is 
driven to foreign climates by her behaviour to one 
who deſerved far better at her hands. In the 


mean time, Cleora's independance of the world 


has ſufficjently put it into her power before ſhe 


has attained the age of twenty-three, with all her 
accompliſhments, to render herſeif ridiculous. 
Yet Cleora is only guilty of LEVITV. Is this 


barmlef;, Madam? Is it not a folly and an in- 


jorious one too? 


| Ep Beware of Lerity. 


His: A LAUGH. 
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and improprieties, which cannot but be of dif-- 
ſervice to her character, and continually: endanger 
the loſs of that connubial happineſs which 1s in- 
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Wife of Mr. Kaniterſtan, whoſe chateau I have 


Þ E A 8 IN. 8 


OO 


— 1 
* — * On OI — —_— 


A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE, 


A Young Pariſian going a few years ſince to 
Amſterdam, was ſtruck with the beauty of 

a country houſe, which ſtood by the fide of the 
canal dovn which:;he was ſailing ;. for in Holland 
there is little elſe but water carriage. The Pariſian, 
addreſſed himſelf to a Dutchman, who fat beſide 
him in the boat, and ſaid, May 1 take the 
liberty, Sir, to. aſx whoſe houſe that is?“ The 
Dutchman replied in his own language, I Rar 


niet verſtaan, Mynheer, which fignifies J \don't 
unſler and you, Sir : but the young Frenchman, 
never imagining he was not underſtood; took this 
anſwer of the Dutchman to be the name of the 


proprietor. „ Ahah! (faid he) it-belongs to. 
Mr. Kaniferſtan, does it? Upon my word, Mr, 


Kaniferſtan ought to think himfelf very agreeably 


off in ſuch a houſe ; the ſituation is charming, 
and the gardens delightful. I remember nothing 
more delicious ; it is really /zper5-; one of my 
friends has juit ſuch another on the banks of the 


Seine, though I abſolutely think I ſhould give 


this the preference,” with much. more of the 
fame kind, to which the Hollander anfwered not 


a word. i „ On | 
"Being come to Amſterdam, he ſaw a very beauti · 
ful woman walking arm in arm with a. gentleman 


upon the quay, and aſked. a paſſenger, © Pray, 
Sir, who is that elegant lady?“ the reply was, I. 
lan niet verftaans. © Ho! (ſaid he) is ſhe the 


ſeen 


word, Mr. Kaniferſtan is a very happy man; who 
would not envy him ſo fine a houſe and ſo charm- 
ing a wife?“ 
Proceeding on a little farther, his attention was 
ſuddenly attracted by the beating of drums, and: 
ſounding of trumpets, before the door of a man 
who had gained the higheſt prize in the Dutch 
lottery for that year, The Pariſian's curioſity was 


again awakened ; he defired to know the name of: 
the happy mortal, and again was anſwered, A ran 


niet verffaan.— Upon my word (ſaid he) this 
is too much! What, Mr. Kaniferſtan, who owns 
that delightful houſe, and is married to that 
beautiful lady, muſt he get the higheſt prize in 


the lottery too! It is really aſtoniſhing ; and we 
muſt allow that ſome men have very ſingular good 


fortune in this world,” 8 
At laſt he met a funeral proceſſion, and aſked 


a byſtander who it was they were carrying to 
their laſt home with all that ſolemnity ? I Tan 


riet werſiaan, once more was the reply, upon 
which ſtarting three paces back, the, wondering 
Pariſian exclaimed—*® My God! Mr, Kanifer- 


ſtan! Poor Mr..Kaniferſtan !' to die ſo ſuddenly, 
after having obtained ſo magniſicent a chateau, 


ſo charming a wife, and the higheſt prize in the 
lottery ! What a pity ! I. am certain he muſt be 
very loath to die; but indeed J thought his hap- 


pineſs was too great to laſt long.“ —So paſſed he on 
to his inn, moralizing and making reflections upon 


the mutability of all human affairs, and the un- 


timely death of Mr, Kaniſerſtan. 
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ſeen upon the borders of the canal? Upon my 
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„ AMS: 
A DESCRIPTIVE ALLEGORY. 


N the middle of one of the Weſtern Ifles of 
Scotland ſtands a lofty mountain, the brow 
"of which the. inhabitants of one fide behold illu- 
mined by the firſt dawn of ruddy morn ; and 


thoſe on the other, ſee it gilded. by the laſt Unger 


ing beams of departing day. On the. ſummit of 


this mountain, a cryſtal ſpring iſſues from the 


cleft of a rock, atthe foot of which it is received 
in a large irregular baſon, the rude but mag- 
nificent workmanſhip of nature. From this baſon 
different rivulets have their riſe; one of the moſt 
remarkable flows down the eaſtern, another down 


the weſtern fide of the mountain, watering each. 


their reſpeCtive. vallics in their courſe to the 


ocean. At the foot of that fide of the mountain 


that faces the riling ſun, a Culdee F had fixed his 
reſidenee, in a gloomy cave for med in the boſom 


of a rock, He was a miffionary from the church 


of Rome, which was then in its infancy ; and he 
bad been very ſucceſsful in- making converts on 
that ſide of the iſland, At the entrance of his 


cave 


— 
1 


* 9 — La 


+ $9 the firſt propagators.of chriſtianity were. called 


in theſe evuutries. 
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oave a reſervoir, hewn out of ſtone, contained: 
part of the. waters of the brook.; where, by his 
pious oriſons and proper ceremonies, they. were 
converted into holy awater; and had, as uſual,, - 
many miraculous powers attributed to them. 

The inhabitants on the other fide of the ifland 
{till adhered to the ancient mythological myſteries, 
which the Roman invaders of Britain had found 
means to propagate amongſt them. And let it 
not ftarile the inhabitant. of a more luxurious\ 
climate, when he is told, that even in this region 
the goddeſs of love bad a temple erected to her. 
Though it roſe not with the elegance of attic- 
architecture, nor contained altars ſmoaking with 
frankincenſe ; yet her walls were hung with the 
votive chaplet, and her ſhrines ornamented with 
feitoons, of roſes, and with all the earlieſt produce 
of their ſpring. She was add reſted as the goddeſs 
of general animation, and diffuſer of the univenlal 
vivityi ing principle. | 

The weltern ſtream was here diverted from its 
channel, and led into different apartments round: 
the portico of the. temple, where were made con- 
veniencies for bathing ;- part of their religious 
rites, as well as. ſimple luxury. The different. 
uſes that the waters were put to, gave rife to a 
kind of polemical contention between the two 
parties, concerning their eſſence and reſpective - 
qualities and excellencies. On the one fide, from 
the Culdec's cell, all the thunders of the Vati- 
can were mimicked, in denouncing anathemas 
againſt thoſe that polluted themſelves by waſhing 
in the baths of the temple; which were pro- 


. nounced to be fraught with deſtruction, and pro- 


ductive of the molt dreadful jydgments, 'The 
votaries of the ſuuling Soddels, in their turn, 


derided 
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and refreſhing ;. the flowers that «nodded over it 


© warm tide of affections, which bears you to ſuch 
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derided the ſuperſtitious folly of thoſe, who im: 
gined their-criunes were waſhed away by a ſprink- 
ling from the ſanctified well. | 

A third ſtream, full and copious as the former, 
filent and unobſerved, ſtole from the ſame foun- 
tain, till it lowed in a filyer rill down the fide of 
the mountain; and, meand'ring to the thore, un- 
tinctured by ſuperſtitious rites, and unpollutedy 
the my ſteries of ſenſuality, gave life and gladnely 
to the vallies through which it run. The breezes 
that flew over its ſurface, were doubly fragrant 


brink, were obſerved to wear a livelier bloom; 

the ſwains loved to pipe on its banks, and the 

nymphs to hear love tales whiſpered in the groves. 
that it ſurrounded.. 

CHlLDPREN of ood iks, 

To you this tale 1s dedicated ! 


Had. the 


a fervor of devoiion at the tabernacle received 
a different direction, - votaries of pleaſure, you 
would have ſacrificed with equal ardor at the 
ſhrine of the Cyprian deity. Had the ſame ge- 
nerous current been led by the hand of reaſon 
and judgment to whatever is truly ufeful and 


elegant, —it would have been the ſource of every 
ſocial bliſs and mental refinement. It is the ſame 


warmth of imagination, ſenſibility of heart, and 


luxuriancy of fancy, by different modes - of edu- 


cation, or ſome other accidental circuinſtances 
directed to different objects, that gives to the fame. 
mind ſuch different characters. Thus the foun- 
tain-of the ſtreams may be the ſame ; bur 'tis the 
different channels through which they flow that: 


give their numes and complexions. to the rivers. 
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FOLLIES ax. VICES OF THE TIMES. 


\ 


1 Pleafures are ever in our hands or eyes, 

« And when in act they ceaſe, in proſpect riſe.: 
« Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 

&© The whole employ of body and of mind. 

« All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike : 

% On diff'rent ſenſes difPrent objetts ſtrike: 

ef. Hence diff' rent Paſſions more or leſs inflame, 

As ſtrong or weak the organs of the frame; 

„% And hence one MASTER PASSION in the breaſt, 
uch % Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt.“ 
ved: | : 5 Porr. 


the WE E N we ſeriouſly reflect on the many 
ridiculous, things which engroſs the major 
afon part of our attention, we eannot help condemning 
and he folly of our conduct, and are amazed to find 
very ve have ſo triflingly employed our precious time :. 
ame we then reſolve to be more cautious in future, de 
and termined to act with more circumſpection. But: 
du ſuch is our weakneſs, ſuch our irreſolution, that 
Aces the moment our Paſſions crave a ſecond time 
ame to be gratitied, Reaſon and Hirtue immediately 
un- ſubmit; and, at the expence of both, we are 
the apain immerged into all our former follies, 

that: All mankind are ſubject 'to. Paſſions in ſome- 
. degree or. other, and Paſſions too of the moſt per- 
| nicious tendency ; but a partiahity to ourſelves 
[TS obliges us to overlook and difown them, " the 
ame 
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ſame time that they. are conſpicuous to every one 
Ale, „ | 

No creature owns 'em in the firſt degree, 

% But thinks his neighbour further gone than he :: 

% Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath their very zone, 

“ Or never, feel the rage, or never own : 

„What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 

«© The hard inhabitant contends is right.“ 

The love of Pleaſure, . which ſeems implanted 
in every breaſt, prompts us to the commiſſion«of 
vices which we ſhould otherwiſe avoid; and we 
purſue her fo ardently,. and in ſa many different 
ways, that the gratifying one appetite makes us 
ready for another: we liſt ourfelves under the 
banners of the aby Manton, become her molt 
abject ſlaves, aud are the principal actors in our 
own. Undoing. . gs 8 

DESIRE and PEEN-TY;. 
The Father and Mother of Pleaſure, ſeem to be 
the fountain from whence all other Paſſions have. 
their original: the firſt fills us with longing; 
after what. we don't immediately poſſeſs ; the 
latter furniſhes the power to ſatisfy thoſe longings.. 


In this manner we- firſt break. the boundaries of 


Virtue, and enter the gardens of Vice. Our 
deſires become as unbounded as our imaginations ; 
our pleaſures as various as. our wiſhes; and we 
continue-firm to both, till every jot of our con- 


ſtitutions is conſumed, or till Pleaſure has loſt 


its reliſn.— Then, indeed, we forſake it ; but only 
then, becauſe it has not its former charms; or 


that we are ſo emaciated with . diſeaſes, or over- 


whelmed with miſeries, that we are obliged to it. 
There is no greater incentive to Vice than | 
RED DU LEE Son; 

This Inchantreſs is continually peſtering us 

with uncafinefles at our preſent ſituations, and 

|; Ss holding 
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kolching forth to the imagination the joys aud 


comtorts Which await us in fiture: The heart, 
euily overcome by any thing gaudy or ſplendid, 
readily gives way; and Reaſon lie: aſleep, whale 
we ſuffer ourſclves thus to be deluded, Our firſt. 
ſcuing our is, or at leaſt we think fo, juſt ſuitable: 
to our inclinations; and we purſue the talle 
goddeſs Pleaſure with inexprefſible voluptuouſneſs 
and delight, till we find our purſuit idle; Which 


is not very frequently the caſe, till we are intro- 


duced to | 
VV | 

Who, tho' ſhe is very buſy, watcl:ing all op- 
portunities to 1mpote herſelf on us, yet ſhe often 
fails off her guard, and in thoſe moments we diſ- 
cover enough to make us deteſt her. The artifices 
of this Syren are beyond conception. Her coun- 
tenance is open, generous, and. engaging—her 
deportment eaſy, affable, and agreeable ;. and all 
her actions, at firſt fight, appear highly merito- 
rious and commendable; She faſhions herſelf to 
the various tempers. and diſpoſitions of thofe ſhe 
has to deal with—her tongue utters nothing but 
what is in appearance good, 'amiable, virtuous ;. 
and the engages our love and regard fo ſecurely, 
that even when we are perfectly acquainted with 
her real character, we with. uneaſineſs and reluc- 
tance break off the connection. 

To Deceit Lattribute the utter ruin by, Credulity,. 
whoſe unſuſpecting heart eaſily gave way to the 
imooth inchantreſs, and entangled herſelf too, 
much in; her net, to get out again with eaſe; and 
to Ver J muſt allow the booiir (if any) of, being 
principal acceſſary, in. almoſt every misfortune 


which human nature is incident to; Credulity 
would. never have been the author of female. 


ruin, 
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ruin, had not Deceit compleated what Credilſy 
began.— Hear this ye females of all ages aud 


full unlamented, when they can no longer delight 


charms; her beauties. are always the fame, and 
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beware, 


ADMIRATION VAIN. 
AN IMITATION 8 
HERVEY*'s MEDITATIONS. 
By a LADY. 


THE ſhortening days—The ſullen clouds, 
grown dark and ponderous with the gather- 
ing rain— The frigid air—thar ſtrikes unwelcome 
on the tender frame (but ſhews what A/3:on's ſont 
could once endure) proclaim the approach of: 
winter. See! how the trees (as though they felt 


a ſhock like human diſſolution) now drop their 
leafy honours; ſome you may obſerve; like fee | 


ble old age, hang tottering in the air, *till a gentle 
breeze breaks the tender fibre that ſupports them, 
and throtes them relentleſs on the ground; they 


our eyes; and are no ſooner diſſolved than for- 

otten: one ſummer's beauty is all they can pre. 
tend to, whilſt che lofty fir, tho? greatly eelipfed 
by theſe gay. ſtrangers in the bloom of their youth, 
yet far exceeds. them in the duration of ber 


periſſi only with her exiſtence. | 
A. lively emblem this, of the inſtability and 
worthleſlnefs of all mortal charms ;. how mutable 


is the happineſs. of thoſe thoughtleſs women, Who, 
place all their felicity in admiration! Admiration 
fHom whom ? not from the wiſe and prudent, that 


Were 


G a. a> Br -@ afro i= wo... Ga GGC: 


light and trifling as themſelves; for ſuch alone, 


pay court to poliſhed duſt. 7 Perhaps, they paſs 
the bloom of their youth without one ſerious. 
thought; and what a, fund of impertinence do 


they then treaſure up for the remainder of their 
days! which, when all theſe gay fantaſtic vilidns. 


fade, when ev'ry outward charm is fled,” grows: 
quite unſupportable. How can they bear the 


ſhock of approaching age? which (like autumn by 
the trees) difrobes them of every attractive grace. 
The perfections we are by the flattering world 


allow'd, whilſt, we have beauty, too often (at leaſt 


the praiſe of them) vaniſh with it, and leave no- 
thing but malice and envy to fill.up the great void: 
of uncultivated ſenſe ; they drop like the wither'd. 


leaves, neglected if not deſpiſed; and, like the- 


path of a ſwift arrow through the invifible air, 
leave no traces of virtue or goodneſs, whereby. 
they may be remembered. How much happier- 
they, who, in the midſt of their puerile aud in- 


nocent amuſements, experience the effect of a true 


parental care; who are taught © to remember 
their Creaxor in the days of their youth, while 
„the evil days come not, and the years draw 
* nigh, wherein they ſhall (truly) ſay- | 
*. no pleaſure in them,” and are early informed 
(before the trifling joys of this world have made 


too deep an impreſſion on their tender minds) 


+ that all. is vanity,” | | 
Religion, wiſdom, and virtue, are the only per- 


manent enjoyments in e world, and will be our 


: | only 


es 5 
— dE. 


* 8 „ _ 


+ The beaux of the preſent age, think adulation 


pleaſing to all the female ſex without diſtinction, and: 
therefore uſe it indiſcriminately to all they addreſs. 
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were well worth their aim; but from perſons. 
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164 F LIEAYS FF NO 
only conſolation when we are on the brink ef 
another; beauty is no further of advantage to us, 

than it is an embelliſnment to ſenſe, and makes 

virtue appear (if poſſible) more amiable; but 

ll. | when it is a maſk to vice, or folly ; when: it per- 

 " as ſuades the owner to neglect the attainment of all 
7 other accompliſhments, the 3:fing then degene- 

= '» rates to a curſe, and we quickly deſpiſe the idle. 
| flatterer ; in ſhort. ** the praiſe that is Worth ſeek-- 
| ing after, is attained by ſolid ſenſe and dignity | 

1 « of mind,” and a truly ſenſible woman will be 
in always ambitious——not merely of gaining ad- 

miration, but deferving it. 

g | I muſt own myſelf obliged to Mr. Havi 

1 elegant Med: tations for this humble imitation of: 
| him. I can't, for my. own part, conceive auy 
thing (in this world) to-be more thoroughly con- 

ducive to happineſs than ſuch a genius, where: 

1 every object round him raiſes his admiration, and 

IF! | excites his gratitude to that beneficent Supreme, 
© | whoſe bleſſings he only truly enjoy 85 Who proper 

1 | eſteems them, 


"| 
W | 


TAT TAYLO Rs DREA M. 


Taylor ſome time ago who was dangerouſly 
| A ill, had a remarkable dream. —He thought 
he ſaw, Auttering i in the air, a piece of cloth, of 
a prodigious length, compoſed of all the cabbage 
Which he had mae, ever ſince he had been in 
| | bulinels. 


* 


— Cc } 


RR” — „ * — 


1 This ak will equally hold FO reſpedling of,, 
and is equally applicable, to the ſenſible and diſcern- 
ing part of both ſexes. 


"buſineſs. 


The angel of death held this piece of 
pa \tchwork in one of his hands, and with the other 


gave the Taylor ſeveral ſevere ſtrokes with a piece 
of iron. The Taylor awakening in a fright, made 


S 
a ſolemn vow, that it he recovered, he would 


cabbage no more. He ſoon recovered. As he 
was diffident of himſelf, he ordered one of his 
appreniices to put him in mind of his dream, 
wherever he cut out a ſuit of cloaths. 

The Taylor was for ſome time obedient to the 
intimations given him by his apprentice. But a 
nobleman having ſent for him to make him a coat 
out of 'a very rich ſtuff, his virtue could not reſiſt 
the temptation. His apprentice put him in mind 
of his dream to no purpoſe; I am quite tired 
with your talk about the drca, ſays the Taylor: 
there was nothing like this, in the whole piece of 
patchwork, Which I ſaw in my dream; and Job- 
ſerved likewiſe, that there was a piece deficient; 
tkat which 1 am NOW going to take, will juſt make 
i. complete.“ 


NM . R A . 


Beware of Covctorſncſs, Honeſty s the beſt | 


policy. 


— 


B E AU TRIF L E. 
A CHARACTER TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


EAU, Trifle, a thoughtleſs, gay young man, 
of an agreeable figure, with a fortune ſuf- 
iciently independent to enable him (vnhappily I 
may. ſay) to be guilty of almoſt every diſſipation 
practiſed by thoſe in a much higher ſphere ; 
hoſe example therefore, in my opinion, is equal 


5 = | | (in 
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156 PLEASING 
(in proportion to the evil tendency of it) to the. 


vice itſelf.; and until virtue becomes faſhionable, 


will, I fear, bear greateſt ſway amongſt our modern 
ſer of fine gentlemen ; who, I am confident, purſue 
follies and debaucheries of every ſort, more from 
faſhion and example, than from any real inclination 
on the one hand, or pleafure they can afford them 


on the other; and, the fear of not appearing 
Bon- Ton amongſt them, -carries more honour and 
diſtreſs with'it, than the fear of offending their 
Maker, with whom they are made fo little ac- 


quainted in their infancy, that they have no re- 


membrance of him (or remember him to no pur- 
poſe) ere they arrive at the age of one and twenty. 


But at preſent I ſhall confiae myſelf ta the cha- 


racter of Beau Trifle, who is fo unſettled and un- 
determined in all he ſays and does, that he is 


every thing to every body; will be heard making 


ſtrong profeſſions of love to a modeſt lady in a ſide- 
box at the play-houſe, and, in half an hour after» 


wards ſeen arm-1n-arm with a courtezan going. 
into the Shakeſpeare or Bedford-Arms;+ is either 


with or againſt the miniſtry, juſt as you would 


pleaſe to have him, without being poſſeſſed of a 
ſingle reaſon why or wherefore ; but 1 in company 
Has ever his complaiſant yes for one man? - opinion, | 


and you're certainly right, Sir, for another's. In 


ſhort, he is every thing by turns, but nothing 


Jong ; he may be heard giving his coachman 


orders to drive to Almack's, 'Cornely*s, and the 


Coterie, all in a breath; and J am certain would 


be unhappy to find himſelf 'fix*d, for an hour to- 
gether, to either man, men, horſe, place, or 


opiuion. 


j 


. 
wa as. 2. | 
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5 Noted bagnios in Covent-garden, 
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He will buy and ſell the ſame commodity, and 
make a party to Paris whilſt drinking a glaſs of 
wine; and in deſcribing his feats and adventures 
at his laſt fox-chace, will ſuddenly break off with 
producing a letter of appointment from ſome great 
man, which obliges him to hurry home to drefs ; 
and in half an hour after may be ſeen at Sapleton' c, 
or St. Fames's, laying more odds than are calcu- | 1111 
lated by Hoyle, that he may appear the greater 1 
adept; and, as theft are both knaves as well as 1108 
fools in the world, he often meets with men, avho | Witt || 
have honour enough to accept his bet, and pru- 1 
dence enough to keep it. =P _ 
Such is. the character of Beau Trifle ;+ and, 1 1 
fear, of an hundred other beaux beſides. Will | 


A SKETCH or HIGH LIFE. 4 
SY 4 ADL: ok | Jl 


D O Es it not give one a very contemptible 
idea of the power of greatneſs, to make Wilt 
its poſleſſors happy, to ſee them flying, as it Will 
rere, from itſelf, and ſeeking pleaſures not in 1 
the fruition, but in the temporary ſuſpenſion of 
thoſe {uppoſed advantages it has above other con- | 
Utions of life? Tt is not in the coſtly dome, but | Il. 
in the rural cot, that the imperial Lord of All _ Il 
tas fixed the chearful ſeat of happineſs. Health, 


f 411 Pt 
peace, content, and ſoft domeſtic tenderneſs, the Wl 
0 | only 1 
He pw 2 
3 More fool: than knare, and having more money, 5 
than wit, often becomes a prey to thoſe who are moro 
inaves than fools. 
. , 
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only real ſweets of life, driven from the gilded | 
palace, ſmile on the en roof of virtuous in. 
duſtry. 


The poor complain not of the tediouſneſs of 


liſe; their daily toil makes ſhort the flying hours, 


and every moment of reſt from labour, is to them 
a moment of enjoyment. Not ſo the great; ſur- 
rounded from earlieſt youth by pleafures, which 


court their acceptance; their taſte palled by hx 


bit, and the too great facility wf ſatisfying every 
wiſh, laſſitude and diſguſt creep on their languid 
hours ; and wanting the doubtful gale of hope to 
keep the mind in gentle agitation, it finks into a 
dead calm, more deſtructive to every enjoyment 


than the rudeſt form of adverſity. The haughty 


ducheſs, oppreſſed with taſteleſs pomp, and fink. 


ing under the weight of her own importance, is 
much leſs to be envied than the ruddy milk-maid 
of yonder village, who is in her eyes, the object 


only of pity : and contempt. 


Thoſe often are the moſt wretched to whom 
heaven has granted the ampleſt external means of 
happineſs. Miſerable flaves to pride ! the moft 
corroding of all human paſſions, ſtrangers to ſocial IM wer 
pleaſure, incapable of love or friendſhip, living WM oth; 
tO others, not to themſelves ; ever in purſuit of on!) 
the ſhadow of happineſs, u hile the ſubſtance glides Whe 

aft them unobſerved, they drag on an inſipid, joy- Ml refle 


leſs being; unloved and unconnected ;_ ſcorving to ce 


the tender ties which vive life to all us ſweetneſs, misf 
they ſink unnoticed, and unlamented to the grave, 
They enjoy not the converſation of a friend, that 
converſation which © brightens the eyes * their 
pride, an invaſion on the natural rights of man- 
kind, meets with perpetual mortification ; and 


their igt for dilſpation, like the. burning 9 
| 0 


* 


4 
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of a fever, is at once boundleſs and unquench- 


* able. 7 h 

of : wg 

75 FORTUNE-TELLERY , 
St | ONLY 

” 0 1 

ery An ESSAY. 155 
wid . | 

e to « Augurs and ſoothſayers, aſtrologers, 

to a Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 

nent I ne'er conſult, and heartily deſpiſem 

'hty Vain their pretence to more than human kill : 

5 For Gain, imaginary ſchemes they draw; 

Wand'rers themſelves, they guide another's ſteps ; 

„ 18 And for poor /ix-pence promiſe countleſs wealth ; 
maid Let them, if they expect to be beliey'd, 

bject Deduct the fix-pence, and beſtow the reſt.” Fu 
5 115 * ENN IU. 
hom CRT r 1 
ns Ml © HOSE who have maintained that men 
moſt 1 would be more miſerable than beaſts, 
ſocial WO were their hopes confined to this life only, among 
1ving ether confiderations take notice that the latter are 
uit of only afflicted with anguiſh of the preſent evil, 
glides WE whereas the former are very often pained by the 
, joy- reflection of what is paſt, and the fear of what is 
boring v come. This fear of any future difficulties or 
etneſs, W msfortunes is ſo natural to the human mind, that 
grave. . 9 | were 
d, that . 3 | JE 
” their * | | OS | — — 
man- + The luſts of the fleſh, the luſts of the eye, and 
; and Ide pride of life, are inſatiable, and never to be grati- 
g thirk id; for the more you indulge them, the more you 
"of MW; till ruin and deſtruction terminate your purſuits, 
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were a man's ſorrows and diſquietudes ſummed de 
up at the end of his life, it would generally be 


| found, that he had ſuffered more from the ap- 95 
| prehenſion of ſuch evils as never happened to ar 
| him, than thoſe evils, had they really befallen In 
| him, could have occaſioned him to feel. To this flit 
| we may add, that among thoſe evils which befall 97 
vs, there are many that have been more painful to 48 
| us in the proſpect, than by their actual preſſure,” : 
This natural impatience to look into futurity, the 

and to know what accidents may happen to us if) 

hereafter, has given birth to many ridiculous arts 6 

and ſtrange inventions. Some found the preſcience ac 

on the lines of a man's hand, others on the fea- lec 

tures of his face; ſome on the ſignatures which * 

nature has impreſſed on his body, and others on po? 

his own hand writing :—ſome read men's fortune * 

in the ſtars, as others have ſearched after them in ble 

the entrails of beaſts, or the flight of birds. Men 1 

of the beſt ſenſe have been touched more or leſs — 

with theſe groundleſs horrors and preſages of fu- 1 

turity, upon furveying the moſt indifferent works oh 

of nature. Can any thing be more pay xa, beſt 

than to conſider Cicero, who made the greatel er 

figure at the bar, and in the ſenate of the Roman play 
Commonwealth, and, at the ſame time, outſhined ion 

all the philoſophers of antiquity in bis library 1 

and in his retirements, as buſying himſelf in the enq 

College of Augurs, and obſerving with'a religious in x 
attention, after what manner the chickens pecked and 

the ſeveral grains of corn which were thrown to wor' 

them! _. 25 . 1 tatic 
Notwithſtanding theſe follies are pretty well part 

worn out of the minds of the wiſe and learned in 2 

the preſent age, multitudes of weak and ignorant tell | 


perſons are ftill ſlaves to them. There are num- cred 


- berleſs 
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7 
berleſs arts of prediction among the vulgar, which 
are too trifling to enumerate; and infinite obſe r- 
vations of days, voices, numbers, figures, which 


are regarded by them as portents and prodigies. 


In ſhort, every thing propheſies to the ſuper- 
ſtitious man; who thinks there is ſcarce a ſtraw 
or a ruſty piece of iron that lies in his way by 
acc ident. 5 | 
The deſire of knowing future events is one of 
the ſtrongeſt inclinations in the mind of man. But 
if we conſider that we are free agents, we ſhall diſ- 


cover the abſurdity of ſuch enquiries. One of our 


actions which we might have performed or neg- 
lected, is the cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and 
ſo the whole chain of life is linked together. Pain, 


poverty, or infamy, are the natural product of 


vicious and imprudent acts; as on the contrary 
bleſſings are of good ones. 

A great enhancement of pleaſure ariſes from its 
being unexpected ; and pain 1s doubled by being 
foreſeen, Upon all theſe, and ſeveral other ac- 
counts, we ought to reſt ſatisfied 1n this portion 
beſtowed on us; to adore the hand that hath fitted 
every thing to our nature, and hath not more diſ- 
played his goodneſs in our knowledge than in our 
Ignorance, ' © | 

It is not unworthy obſervation, that ſuperſtitious 
enquiries into future events prevail more or leſs, 
in proportion to the improvement of liberal arts 
and uſeful knowledge in the ſeveral parts of the 
world. Accordingly we find that magical incan- 
tations remain in Lapland; in the more remote 
parts of Scotlaud, they have their ſecond ſight, and 
ſereral of our own countrymen have ſeen (they 


tell us) abundance of fairies, &c. In Afa this 
credulity is ſtrong; and the greateſt part of refined 
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A PORTRAIT prawn From LIFE. 


LORINDA is no beauty; nay, in the vul- 
gar eye, ſhe is juſt the reverſe ; but ſhe has 
every mental grace in perfection, and beauties of 
the mind ſeldom fail to diffuſe beauties—inde- 
finable beauties over the perſon. Florinda has none 
of thoſe charms that conſtitute perſonal excellence 
—her cheek is pallid—her eye no brilliant; but 
when the latter beams benevolence, or ſparkles 
with mirth—when the former 1s ſuffuſed with the 
captivating bluſh of modeſty, or vermilioned with 
the glow of the tender pathon, there are none 
more pleaſing. 

Nothing is more natural than for Diſtreſs to 
command attention and excite the tributary tear. 
In general, this attention has few attractions 
there is little in the tear to admire. But when 
'Florinda liſtens to the tale of the mourner, her 
paſſions riſe and fall in ſuch perfect uniſon with 
thoſe of the narrator, that were you to truſt the 
evidence of „gt alone, it would be difficult for 
you to determine, whoſe grief was the greater 
of the two. When her eye gliſtens with pity, and 
her cheek burns with indignation, ſhe has a man- 
ner ſo irreſiſtibly attractive, ſo peculiarly her own, 
that admiration follows it, as nnen as effect 
docs its cauſe. | X 

Her face is a never- failing index to her heart; 


and whenever ſhe means to indulge, is * £0 
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afford previous intimation. T The ſmile of com- 


placency quivere on her lip, and a certain pleaſing 


archneſs is ſeen in her eyes that eludes deſcription. 
She often lets fly the pointed arrows of her harm- 
leſs wit; and even where they are directed, they 
commonly extort applauſe. The lines, 

« Curs'd be the verſe, how well- ſoe' er it flow, 

«© Which tends to make one worthy man my foe,”? 


ſhe often repeats delighted ; and rather than give 
even the ſhadow of offence to any well-meaning 
perſon, would forego (hard taſk. for a female!) 
every opportunity of being admired. 

Her ear is ever open to the prayer of the unfor- 
tunate, and ever cloſed to the ſuggeſtions of ca» 
lumny; her feet are ever winged to viſit the afffict- 
ed; her tongue is ever prompt to adminiſter the 
vivifying balm of conſolation ; and her hand 
open as day, to diſtribute charity to the poor 
and needy.” Such is Florinda ! There are many 
who poſſeſs more of the outward and viſible fign of 


perſonal beauty, but in vue inward and ſpiritual 


Grace ſhe has few rivals; her failings are conceal'd, 


as they are the errors of humanity in general, 


while her virtues are made known to excite uni- 
verſal imitation. 


Iz THOUGHTS 


+ The face; if not an exact model, is at leaſt a rough 


draught of the foul ; from which the features receive 


their impreſſions. There is ſuch an honeſt ſimplicity, 
and genuine goodneſs in ſome people's countenances, 
that you cannot behold them without a fecret pleaſure ; 
while in others, there is ſuch a gloomy and forbidding 
gravity, that like a dark day they convey an air of 


melancholy to all. about them; and you will generally 


find, upon acquaintance, that the face is more or leſs 
a tzue repreſentation. of a perſon's diſpoſition. 
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"RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY. 


Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 
But looks thro? nature, up to nature's God. 
5 PopE. 


MY religion !—that is the cry. And pray, Sir, 
_ evhat is your religion ?—< Why my father's 
religion and my grandfather's too.“ —So it is in 


the family, I find 2—** Yes, Sir, and there it ſhall 
continue as long as I can keep it. I hate idle and 
impertinent queſtions that turn on your Whats and 


your Wherefores, It is enough for me that I have 


Found it as it is. I would not ſet up for more 
knowledge than my betters.“ Now is there one 


in ten thouſand, take the world in the groſs, that J 
can argue more to the purpoſe? This is a plain 


beaten track. It is (as Cauſtic would ſometimes 
obſerve ſomewhat archly) the King's highway to 


Heaven: and if, dear Chriſtian reader, thou haſt 


no extraordinary prepoſſeſſion for ſingularity 
which by the way is a ſad misfortune, eſpecially 
when it comes acroſs the brain of a parſon who 
whim 
—if, 


„ 


— — — — : —— 


+ Not one in an hundred of profeſſing chriſtians in 
the preſent day, whether churchmen or diſſenters, can 


give a better reaſon for their religion than the above. 
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—if, I ſay, thou art not deſirous to loſe thyſelf in 
2 thicket, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, it will be 
more commodious for thee to keep on in the old 
path, without deviating either to the right hand. 
or the left, WE 

Amidſt a multitude of other conveniences, which 
a man will find the benefit of in cold ſeaſons and 
hard times, when every thing is taxed ſo bigh, 
and a pound of conſcience will not purchaſe a 
penny-worth of bread, he will here, to keep him 
in countenance, and to keep up his ſpirits too, find 
abundance of what is called good company: and 
if he ſhould chance to loſe his eyes, he will find it 
no impediment in the world, to his walking in this 
broad way with ſafety and facility equal to any 
one. Nay, indeed, the loſs may be of very con- 
ſiderable advantage to him, as in that caſe he will 
meet with no alluring objects to tempt him out of 
the road, 3 ys 

Now ſeriouſly, ye redoubted champions of what 
Jou yourfetves call RATIONAL FAITH, when men 
are taught to receive their religion as they do their 
eſtates, that is, as a birthrigbt, is it to be wondered 
at, that they ſhould be willing to keep it as long 
as they can ?—eſpecially too, when intereſt is in 
the tenure ; and the ties of friends, connections, 
and dependencies, unite with the prepoſſeſſions of a 
man's own conſcience, No matter whether it 
be well or ill informed. You are not appointed 
arbitrator here. It is the man's conſcience; and 
that is enough. Now till you can give him what 
you call reaſon to counterbalanee what you call 
prejudice, your appeals, your addreſſes, your re- 
plies and rejoinders, will. have but little effect, 
unleſs on yourſelf ; for, as the poet obſerves, 

Zea when bafiled turns ta SPLEEN. 
| 4” 1 q ons 
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176 LIN 0 
% Zeal undoubtedly, is a very excellent prin- eve 
ciple when knowledge is its foundation, and charity 19 
its ſupport. Without the former it will be wild me 
and irregular ; without the latter, dangerous and on 
pernicious. The inzocence of the dove lies at the the 
very root of all true religion, and ſhould be in- mo 
: variably regarded in every attempt to promote and thr 
extend its influence. But the av:/dom of the ſerpent : 
ought not to be diſregarded in proſecuting the fol 
noble deſign, leſt we irritate the diſorder we mean tire 
to cure, and defeat our intentions by our impru- wil 
dence. | x me 
A perſon of a precipitate turn of mind, when Wh 
his heart, enflamed by principles which he con- adr 
ceives of everlaſting conſequence, hath got the the 
better of his head, will endeavour to propagate the 
them by the moſt ineonſiderate meaſures, regard» cov 
leſs of times, perſons, places, and circumſtances— his 
the complections of which muſt neceſſarily be con- giv 
ſulted and attended to, if we would ſee the good me. 
effect of our endeavours. To be aſhamed of re- as 
ligion, is abſolutely, only another form of expreſſion 5 
For having no heart for it. To be afraid to defend anc 
i it, when occaſion requires and opportunity ſuits, mo 
j is a piece of cowardice beneath a man, But we thr 
1 muſt not defend it by weapons that will turn upon wit 
; itſelf, and inſtead of conquering its opponents, ad- aga 
f miniſter to its own ill ſueceſs. 1 | tho 
 * It is not every one that talks loudeſt about doc- and 
f trines and principles of faith—it is not every one cip 
; who is ambitious of exalting his character by the mil 
. cant of a party, who if a heretic, thinks orthodoxy of t 
BF nonſenſe; or if erthodox deems hereſy to be worſe ſtar 
ö than immorality—it is not every one who, on for 
| the moſt trifling incidents runs on in a ſtrain; of mii 
ſpiritualization, giving a ſanctimonious turn to mu 


. | every 
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erery word that is dropped, and every object that 


is ſeen, in all forts of company —truſt me, gentle- 


men, it is not every one who is ſo violently bent 


on being thought ſomewhat wonderful in his way, 


that feels the trueſt impreſſions of religion, and is 
moſt governed by its mild and ſteady influence 


through the trying viciſſitudes of life. 
The man who drops a tear in private over the 
follies and vices of his fellow- creatures; who, re- 


tired from the eye of the world, pours his ardent 


wiſhes: into the boſom of his God, and there 


_ meckly records the pity of his heart ; the man, 


who really deſirous to have the true ends of his 
admonitions and remonſtrances anſwered, conſults 
the beſt time and place for adminiſtering them ; 


the fitteſt and moſt engaging means—who diſ- 
covers affection in his reproofs, and candour in 


his advices ; ſuch a one, whoſe uniform example 
gives force and credit to his leflons, is an orna- 
ment to'any character, and was lent by Heaven. 
as a bleſſing to mankind.” 

A religious bigot, under the influence of raſh 
and unguarded zeal, looking upon prudence as a 
more paſſable word for indifference, will break 


through every reſtraint” as a ſhackle inconſiftent 


with his duty, either as a zealot for one creed, or 
againſt all, He will hack the darling notions of 
thoſe who differ from him, with unſparing rigour 
and unbluſhing inſolenee. And why is he ſo pre- 
cipitate > Why doth he not begin with more 
mildneſs, and proceed gradually to the correction 
of their errors and the improvement of their under- 
ſtandings ? “ No—he will reply by no means: 


for this is only temporizing, tampering, trim- 


ming; it is to be afraid of the faces of men, who 
mult be told what is truth and what 1s error in the 


i 5 blunteſt, 
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blunteſt, plaineſt, and moſt reſolute language.“ 


But what doth he get by his bold and forward 


attack on what he is pleaſed to call prejudices? 


Why—only to be laughed at and deſpiſed by the 
more modeſt and diſcerning part of mankind for 
his petulance and vanity. | 

As to the groſs herd of the people, their pre- 
judices perhaps are only rivetted the firmer by his 
indiſcreet methods of oppoſing them; or ſhould he 
happen to cure them of ſome old ones, neither they 
nor their neighbours will gain much by his ſkill, 
fince the expulſion of one foul ſpirit may only 
clear the way for the admiſſion of a fouler, who, 
to give the finiſhing hand to the work, may pro- 
bably take with him ſeven other devils more 


wicked than himſelf ; and ſo the laſt ſtate of ſuck 


men will be worſe than the firſt!““ 


IT MATE þ 
ON THE EIB 
EP BOT HS o F MUSIC. 


Muſic has charms to ſoothe the ſavage breaſt, 
To ſoften rocks and bend the knotty oak. 
|  COnNGREVE. 


bs force of harmony, or melody alone, 


is wonderful on the imagination. A full 
chord ſtruck, or a beautiful ſucceſſion of ſingle 


ſounds produced, is no leſs raviſhing to the ear, 


than juſt ſymmetry or exquiſite colours to. the 


eye. ; 

The capacity of receiving pleaſure from muſical 
founds is, in fact, a peculiar and internal ſenſe ; 
but of à much more refined. gature than the ex- 
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ternal ſenſes ; for in the pleaſures ariſing from 
our internal ſenſe of harmony, there is no prior 
uneaſineſs neceſſary, in order to our taſting them 
in their full perſection; neither is the enjoyment 
of them attended either with languor or diſguſt. 


It is their peculiar and eſſential property, to diveſt 


the ſoul of every unquiet paſhon, to pour into the 
mind, a ſilent and ſerene joy, beyond the power 
of words to expreſs, and to fix the heart-in a 
rational, benevolent, and happy tranquillity. 
| But though this be the natural effect of melody 
or harmony on the imagination, when ſimply con- 
fidered ; yet when to theſe is added the force of 
muſical expreſſion, the effect is greatly increaſed 
for then they aflume the power of exciting all the 
moſt agreeable paſſions of the ſoul. The force of 
ſound in alarming the paſſions is prodigious, Thus, 
the noiſe of thunder, the ſhouts of war, the uproar 
of an enraged ocean, ſtrike us with terror. 80 
again, there are certain ſounds natural to joy, 
others to grief or deſpondency, others to tender- 
neſs and love; and by hearing theſe, we naturally 
ſympathize with thoſe who either enjoy or ſuffer. 
Thus muſic, either by, imitating the various 
ſounds in due ſubordination. to the laws of air 
and harmony, or by any other method of aſſo- 
ciation, bringing the objects of our paſſions before 


vs (eſpecially when theſe objects are determined, 


and made as it were viſibly and intimately preſent 
to the imagination by the help of words) does na- 
turally raiſe variety of paſſions in the human breaſt, 
fimilar to the ſounds which are expreſſed; and 


thus, by the muſician's art, we are often carried 


into the fury of a battle, or a tempeſt; we are by 
turns elated with joy, or ſunk in pleafing ſorrow 
rouſed to courage, or quelled by grateful-terrors x 
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melted into pity, tenderneſs and love, or tran{- 


ported to the regions of bliſs, in an extacy of 


ſeraphic praiſe, 


RULES rox CHURCH MUSIC, 
Sing ye praiſes evith underſtanding. | 


OUR church muſic is capable of improvements. 
We ſeem at preſent, almoſt to have forgot that de» 
votion 1s the original and proper end of it. Hence 


that ill-timed levity of air in our modern anthems, ' 


that fooliſh pride of execution in our voluntaries, 
which diſguſts every ſerious hearer, and diſſipates 
Inſtead of heightening true devotion, n 

If our organiſt 1s a lover of poetry, without 


which we may diſpute his love of muſic; or 


indeed, if he has any well directed paſſions at all, 
he cannot but feel ſome elevation of mind, when 
he hears the pſalm preceding his voluntary, pro- 
nounced in an awful, pathetic ſtrain: it is then he 
muſt join his part, and with ſome ſolemn air, 


relieve, with religious chearfulneſs, the calm, and 


well diſpoſed heart. Vet, if he feels not this divine 
energy in his own breaſt, it will prove but a fruit- 
leſs attempt to raiſe it in that of others. Nor can 
he hope to throw out thoſe happy, inſtantaneous 
thoughts, which ſometimes far exceed the beſt 
concerted compoſitions; and which the enraptured: 


performer would often gladly ſecure to his future 


uſe and pleaſure, did they not as fleetly eſcape as 
they ariſe, He ſhould alto be extremely ey 
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+ What raviſhes the ſoul, what charms the ear, 
Is muſic, tho? a various dreſs it wear. 
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of imitating common ſongs, or airs, in the ſubjects - 


of this latter kind of performance; otherwiſe he 
will but too much expoſe religion to ceontempt and 
ridicule. : > - 55 | | 

However trifling it. may appear to conſider this 
ſpecies of muſic; I cannot but own, that Þ have 
been uncommonly affected, with hearing ſome 
thouſands of voices hymning the Deity in a ſtyle 
of harmony adapted to that awful occaſion. But 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that the chief performer in 
this kind of noble chorus, is too often ſo fond of 
his own conceits, that with his abſurd graces, and 
tedious and ill- connected interludes, he miſleads or 
confounds his congregation,. inſtead of being the 
rational guide and director of the whole.. 

It may be thought, perhaps, by thus depriving 
our. organiſt of this public opportunity of ſhewing 
his dexterity, both in his voluntary, and pſalm 
tune, that all performers, indiſeriminately, might 
be capable of doing the duty here required ; be 
it will be found no ſuch eaſy matter to ſtrike cart 
the true ſublimity of ſtyle, which is proper to be 
heard, when the mind is in a devout frame ;+ or 
when we would be particularly ſolemn, to avoid 
the heavy and ſpiritleſs manner, which, inſtead of 


calmly relieving, and [lifting up the heart, tends 


rather to ſink it into a ſtate of depravation, 


— 


— * * »» 


As long as it has numbers, he a ſoul, 
And much as man can thoſe mean arts controul. 


COWLEY.. 
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O R THE . 
REFORM'D LIBERTINAE, 
A TRUE STOR F. 


Oh! let the ſaints be witneſs of this truth, 
That now, tho” late, I look with horror back, 
That I deteſt my wretched ſelf, and curſe 


My paſt polluted life. 
JANE SHORE, 


\NLITANDER was ned 0 Celia's 


bed-chamber, where ſhe ſat in a'very penſive 
abe ; when upon her maid's information that 
he had ſomething of conſequence to communicate, 
ſhe got up, mov'd forward to meet him, and 
in a ſtern or rather ſerious manner, demanded his 
buſineſs; he anſwered briſkly, (aſſuming an air 
of gaiety) pleaſure, madam ; at the ſame time 


taking hold of her hand,—ſhe drew back upon 


this, ſome tew ſteps, and ſnatch'd it away ; telling 
him, he was certamly miſtaken in the perſon he 
| pray per to honour with his company ; and that 
if pleaſure was his buſineſs, her looks at firſt fight 
might have eaſily convinc'd him of it, 

He made no immediate anſwer to this, while 
ſhe proceeded thus : if one may judge by appear- 
ances, fir, you are a gentleman ;. and as ſuch, may 
make pretenſions to ſenſe, honour and education. 


Then tell me, fir, what pleaſure did you ever taſte, 


OP 


guag 
direC 
genut 
her 1 
life ; 


put to 
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or can you expect to enjoy in the arms of a com- 


mon proſtitute ?+ for I ſuppoſe, fir, you are pretty n | 
well aſſured, I am ſo unhappy as to be one. What 


happineſs can you ſee in the ſociety of ſuch aban- 1 
don'd wretches ? While even we ſmile on you, we. qi 

hate you and all your ſex, for the ſake of him who. if 

firſt deceiv'd and ruin'd us. Our fondneſs is all i 
hypocriſy, and the miſerable pleaſure you fancy _—_ | 

you enjoy, is an additional weight to the wicked- 11 

neſs of a wretch;, who is too much loaded with 1 
crimes alreddx. 5 | | I 
Clitander, ſtruck with ſuch unexpected lan- 4! 

guage and behaviour from one whom he had been 1 
directed to by a friend, as a woman of pleaſure, in- - 
genuoufly confeſs'd he was ſecretly pleas'd to find — 

her ſo ſenſibly touched with the condition of her It 

life; and therefore told her, that the ſeeing a | Iii! 

. perſon in her fituation, ſo deeply affected with her I 
| guilt, gave him a much greater ſatisfaction than 16 
he had ever found in their ſociety in their looſer W ||! 
; hours ; from this time Clitander determined to. - L ih 
leave off his diffipated purſuits, and in a few = || 
| months afterwards, married an amiable young 1 
ö lady, and made her a good huſband, 
| PRIDE Avas*'D. || 
; A SMART REPAR TEE. I} 
Tax men diſputing one day upon their gene- I 
alogy, each of them pretended to be better 1 
than the other. You cannot (ſays one) compare - 
He 85 | yourſelf * [| 
4 + What a pity it is that this queſtion is not oftener | 
mt to the votaries of diſſipation, and more ſeriouſly: 1 
confider'd by them. SS J 
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yourſelf to me, who am of a:thouſand times better 
family than you.“ —* You! (ſaid the other) Had 
your father, like mine, the firſt poſt of the city?“ 

— “ Yes, (rephed the firſt): was he governor 
then?“ No,” anſwered he. Was he judge?“ 


—+* No; not that yet.”—** What was he then?“ 


continued the firſt, © Gate-keeper (replied the 
| ſecond): is not that the firſt poſt of the city?“ — 
* Yes (faid the other) but mine preceded the 
firſt men of the province, he went before the 
dukes and peers, and before the marſhals of. 
France.”—** In virtue of. what office?” “ In 
virtue of his poſt,” replied the other. What 
was, then, that poſt ?” ſaid he. He was a 
poftillion (ſaid the other). 


If my father had taken care, we ſhould have 


been rich, but he was a fool.“ “ I grant that to 
be true (laid the other) and I ſee clearly that his 


office is hereditary.” ** My. father prevented that. 
(added the ſon of the poſtillion) for before he was 


ſtillion, he was a man of letters.“ 

„What call you a man of letters? (replied the 
ſon of the gate-keeper) Was he judge, advocate, 
or counſellor ??*—* None of. all thoſe (ſaid the 
poſtillion) he was runner to the poſt- office. Call 


you not that a man of letters?“ True (ſaid 
the gate-keeper) but that does not.prave the an- 


tiquity of your family; whereas I can trace mine 
farther. back than five hundred years.“ — ““ And 
mine (replied the other) more than eight hun- 


dred.”—** That's nothing (anſwered the gate 


keeper) I can prove my family to have exiſted be- 
fore the deluge.” —* And I mine from Adam,” 
ſaid the poſtillion. And mine before Adam,” 

ſaid the gate-keeper.—“ You are in the right 
(replied the other) the proof is very eaſy ; for 
before Adam there were no animals but. brutes, 
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and it is very certain that you are defcended 


from them.“ 


Tax ne tee 
OF BEING 
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N Italian Biſhop ſtruggled through great 


difficulties without repining, and met with 
much oppoſition. in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal 
function, without ever betraying the leaſt im- 
patience. An intimate friend of his, who highly 
admired thoſe virtues which he thought it im- 
poſſible to imitate, one day, aſked the prelate if he 
could communicate the /ecrer of being always caſy ? 


Les, replied. the old man, I can teach you 
my ſecret, and with great facility: it conſiſts in 


nothing more than in making a right uſe of my 
eyes. ; „ 

His friend begged him to explain himſelf. 
* Moſt willingly, returned the Biſhop : © In 
whatever ſtate I am, I firit of all look up to 
Heaven, and I remember that my principal buſi- 
neſs here, is to get there: I then look down upon 


the earth, and call to mind how ſmall a ſpace I 


thall occupy in it when I come to be interred :. 1 
then look abroad into the world, and obſerve what 


multitudes there are, who are in all reſpects more 


unhappy than myſelf.- Thus I learn where true 


happineſs 18 placed, where all our cares muſt end, 


and how very little reaſon I have to repine or 
to complain.“ 5 | 
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OBSERVATIONS 
" den TURE 

WENT E K | 
MORAL AN D DESCRIPTIVE. 


See Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and ſad, with all his riſing train; | 
Vapours and clouds and ſtorms. Be thefe my theme. 

EEE | THOMSON, 


T TOW the days are ſhortened ! the ſun no 
more in refulgent majeſty and with potent 
rays traverſes the meridian, + warming earth's 
inmoſt womb ;** but juſt peeps upon us with a 
faint and oblique gleam, then hides his face; and 
leaves us to the dark and uncomfortable gloom of 
tedious nights. Hark! the bleak winds begin to 
whiſtle through the woods : black clouds darken 
all the ſky, and fill the air with hazy fogs, which 
hover round the hills, and relax the ſprings of 
life. Debilitated with cold, and pinched with 
hunger, the poor birds aſſemble in flocks, and ſeek 
for the moſt ſequeſtered parts ofthe foreſt; or elſe 
urged by neceflity, croud to the neighbourhood of 
man, in order to procure their ſcanty ſubſiſtence. 
Eolus now governs the atmoſphere—what dread- 
ful roarings iſſue from the chambers of the north, 
and hurl the air into the utmoſt confuſion! Aqua- 
rius opens the fluices of the firmament, and covers 
the face of the earth with his humid ſtores, - Cold 


and 


elined 
from | 
their e 
But ne 
ſeaſon: 
uſeful, 
Man 1 
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and comfortleſs is the ſcene! ſee how the ground 
is ſtrown with the leafy honours of the grove, — 


Yonder rural walks which a little while ago. were: 
impervious to the rays of the ſua, and caſt a ſweet 


and refreſhing ſhade, are ſought no more by the 


ſtudent. No longer are they frequented by the- 


contemplative, or thoſe who walk for health and 


pleaſure _ 


— 


Where are the ſprightly ſcenes by Spring ſupply'd, 
The May-flower'd hedges ſcenting ev'ry breeze; 
The white flocks ſcatt'ring o'er the mountain fide, 
The woodlark, warbling on the blooming trees? 
Where is gay Summer's ſportive inſect train, 
That in green fields on painted pinions play'd ; 
The herd at morn wide paſturing o'er the plain, 
Or throng'd at noon-tide in the willow ſhade 2 
Where is brown Autumn's ev'ning mild and ſtill, 
What time the ripen'd corn freſh fragrance yields 
What time the village peoples all the hill, 
And loud ſhouts echo o'er the harveſt-fields ? 
To former ſcenes our fancy thus returns, 
To former ſcenes that little pleas'd when here; 
Our Winter chills us, and our Summer burns, 
Yet we diſlike the changes of the Year. 
: SCOTT. 


While the young and faſhionable make Vinter a 
pleaſurable ſeaſon, the viciſſitude by which it is 
produced ſhould pit them in mind, that youth it- 
ſelf will have an end, and that when they are de- 
clined into the vale. of years, they will be ſo far 
from having a ſtronger reliſh for pleaſure, that all 
their enjoyments will grow. taſteleſs and inſipid. 


But no reflection, ſuggeſted by the variation of the 


ſeaſons, and the mutability of nature, appears more 
uleful, or more proper to. be.inculcated, than that 
Man is a progreſſive being, and that his exiſtence 
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is to be continued through an infinite variety of Thi 


ſcenes and changes, every one of which, if he is 43 
truly virtuous, will add to his perfection, and in- Hai 
creaſe his felicity. \ 
There is who deems all climes, all ſeaſons fair, the 
There is who knows no reſtleſs paſſion's ſtrife ; uy 


Contentment ſmiling at each idle care, 
- Contentment—thankful for the gift of life: WEL 
She finds in winter many a ſcene to pleaſe; 


. 


The morning landſcape, fring'd with froſt-work imp 


1 Iky 
The fun at noon feen thro? the leafleſs trees | one 
The clear, calm ether, at the cloſe of day. its! 
She bids for all our grateful praiſe ariſe | gur 
To.him, whoſe mandate ſpake the world to form; of 
Gave Spring's gay bloom, and Summer's chearful __ 
"> ER | | 
And Autumn's corn-clad fields, and Winter's MW O* © 
ſounding ſtorm, | ELD IE 1 
RE 8 _ SEOTT. prec 
But ſee the evergreens ſtill retain their verdure, Wo 
and bid defiance to the howling blaſts and piercing de 
troſts of winter. The bay tree, the ivy, the yew, 3 
the holly, fir and pine, are ſtill cloathed in green; Gy : 
ſtill they preſerve their foliage, though the ſkies 6 
frown, and the ſtorms roar, „ 3 
The ſun no longer gilds the fair landſcape of Y ** 
nature with fluid gold, but is mahtled in thick in a 
clouds, and ſcarcely diſpenſes day through the. edu 
dark and turbid air. No buzzing inſects expand : 55 


their filken wings and exult in his enlivening ray. Q 
No aerial choriſters congratulate his approach, Þ*<* 
or announce the arrival of day's great ſovereign. 1 
No more they twitter o'er the bending ſpray, and 
But huſh'd and chill'd, mope out the gloomy day ;. YO 
Or in ſome cluſtering hedge ſupinely fit, 
And all their gay and ſprighily notes forget. 
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The woodcocks now from northern regions fly, 
To ſeek for nurture in a milder ſky. 

The ſummer birds intelligent of times, 

Have left our iſle, and fled to warmer climes. 
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What ſharp and cutting gales now blow from | 


the northern regions ! Ice 1s on their wings, and 
millions of frozen particles are driven through the 
air. Squadrons of black and ſcowling clouds fail 
along over our heads; ſee, they thicken into an 


impenetrable gloom, and obſcure the face of the 


ſky ; they haſten. the approach of night, and not 
one faint gleam of the ſetting ſun 1s able to find 
its way thro? the deep arrangement of ſliades.— 
Surely a ſtorm is approaching !—the black curtain 
of gloomy night 1s already ſpread over the bleak 
earth before the ſhepherd is retired from the field, 


or the peaſant has reached his rural abode, 


Hah ! what a change has taken place !— the 
preceding evening IJ left nature plain and un- 


adorned—now what an univerſal whiteneſs fills - 
ſhower covers the face of 


the ſcene. The fleecy 
nature, The trees bend beneath their load, the 
hedges are ſcarcely diſtingurihable. 
ſet in gloom, amidſt the darkneſs of a lowring ſky, 
riſes with a peculiar refulgence, the glittering 
waſte which glows beneath his golden throne, feems 
to add ſplendor to his beams, and heighten the 
illuminations of the opening morn. The ſilver 
rivers interſperſed here and there, as they glide 
along the landſcape of nature, chequer the proſ- 
pect, and appear with a beautitul contraſt amid 
the ſnowy carpet. ET | 

The ſcarlet berries of the hawthorn, the holly 


and mountain aſh, half concealed in ſnow, look 


like rubies ſet in poliſhed filver. The milk white 
mantle which inveſts the fields, dazzles the eye, 
BBs: - and 


The ſun that 
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and ſeems to fatigue the organs of fight ; but it 
has ſomething in its appearance which ſerves to re- 
create and exhilarate the mind—enlightened with 
the beams of Phoebus, its ſurface exhibits millions 
and millions of glittering pearls, which twinkle 
like the ſtarry lamps of heaven in a ſerene and 
cloudleſs night, and has a moſt pleaſing effect.— 


The roads are now no lon 


ger to be ſeen ; but 


the whole country looks like a wild and trackleſt 


plain.” 


The hills and dales, the groves and ſhady woods, 


The flow'ry plains and filver ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd in bright confuſion lie, 
And with one dazling waſte fatigue the eye. 


The piercing ſeverity of the ſeaſon now drives 
us to the welcome fire. Ineſtimable bleſſing !— 


moſt uſeful commodity ! deſigned by Providence 


to warm our benumbed limbs—to comfort and 


cheriſh us during the bleak and rigid ſeaſon of 


winter, —The city begins to be crouded with in- 
habitants, and the winter entertainments again 


* commence. 'The rural pleaſures of the country 


are deſerted for the noiſy ſcenes of the town— 
thus the ſons of pleaſure and feſtivity are con- 
tinually ſeeking for new and ſatisfactory enjoy- 
ments, but in vain; as the year revolves, their 
ſcenes of diverſion and amuſements revolve alſo. 


Happy they! who regardleſs of the faſhionable 
pleaſures of the age, devote their time to relig 
y they, who ſenſible of the 
bleſs—ſenfible of its 


and their God !—happ 


' ſhort duration of earthly 


ion 


vanity and unſatis factory nature, look forward, 
and prepare for that happy region where joys truly 
permanent are to be found, and ſprings of bliſs, 
bliſs inconceivable for ever, ever flow. 
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e THOUGHTS 

.— 3 ON THE 

lest $TUDY o F HISTORY, 
AND THE 


BENEFITS ATTE NDING I'T. 
| Reading informs the Judgment. 


ves T is an inconteſtable truth, that little knowledge 
— or advantage is to be der ived from hiſtory, when 
nce ſtudied 1 in the manner in which it now generally 
and W is by young people: without a clew to guide them, 


1 of they wander incautiouſly through the paths of 


in- ſcience, till they find themſelves bewildered in the 
ain maze of error and uncertainty. On the other hand, 
try when the literary traveller is taught to proceed 
— with precaution, to examine- nicely the various 
on- tracks he purſues, and to contemplate properly the 
objects that ſurround him, it is a chance, if he 


credit- and applauſe. 

Young people generally burthen their memories 
with a great number of dates, names, and events; 
and provided they can but repeat what they have 
heard or read, they are generally eſteemed for 
their knowledge, A young man, who finds him- 
ſelf applauded on ſuch occaſions, is not a little 
proud of his abilities. As it cannot be expected, 
BY that young people ſhould judge of things, like 
'TS thole 


does not at laſt reach the pleaſing ſummit of juſt 
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"kt thoſe whom age and experience have taught wiſ. MW ignor 
1 dom, it is not at all ſurpriſing if they ſhould con. teach 
1 ceive a great opinion of themſelves, when they ſee taſk c 
1 that nothing more is expected from them, and IM thing 
1 that · thoſe, on whom they depend, praiſe them on poſſib 
ll every occaſion, for the facility with which they {W {carcl 
"i ſpeak, and the readineſs with which they repeat ot lig 
4 thoſe things they have been obliged to remember, ¶ Cale 
ih The true purpoſe of hiftory, however, conſiſk Hand I 
„ not in the remembrance of a number of events may! 
8 and actions, without making proper refleCtions Tt 4 
'i8 thereen. This kind of knowledge, which has tutor 
| memory only for its ſupport, merits not the {tie fa 
1 leaſt ſpark of applauſe; for knowledge conſiſts in of ſuc 
JN tracing actions to their ſource. To read hiſtory thoug 
| properly, is to enquire into the characters of thoſe {make | 
n we there meet with, and to judge of them wiſely MPrent 
i and cautiouſly : to ſtudy hiſtory is to ſtudy the Nudges 
8 deſigns, the prejudices, and the paſſions of man- any 
5 kind; to diſcover all the ſecret ſprings of their the go 
| . actions, their arts and fallacies, and all the illuſions atisfie 
5 they put in practice to deceive and enſnare the The 
„ unguarded heart. V their « 
-» Young people fhould be early, and as it were Houth, 
. inſenſibly, taught to reflect naturally, and without ton, 
4 art, upon every thing which they meet with re- rhich 
| markable in the hiſtories they read. Thus they and WI 
„ - will become men, not parrots, by which laſt name Niſtorie 
l. we may juſtly call thoſe, who read only for ſub- it ſtud 
| jects to exerciſe their memories. lo ſpea 
It is an idle argument, that young people are Neat: 
incapable of reflection: they cannot too ſoon be hey he 
treated like men; for they are capable of reaſon- der ſu 
ing almoſt as ſoon as they are capable of ſpeaking. 2 
18 


| | This opinion of the incapacity of young people 
'Þ for reaſoning is a kind of excuſe formed rather for 
1 4 ignorant 


lifts 
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ignorant tutors than their pupils; becauſe theſe 
teachers know not how to ſet. about the arduous 


* taſk of teaching their ſcholars to reaſon upon ſuch 
ud things, as they are intereſted in ſaying it is im- 
on poffible: they know not how to teach them to 
ey ſearch into themſelves, and diſcover the treaſures 


of light and wiſdom, which Nature has there eon- 
r. {Wcealed: they turn this wonderful art into mockery . 
1, and ridicule, though Plato has convinced us it 
nts may be eaſily reduced to practice, „ 
ng It too frequently happens, that, however the Will 
\a3 tutor may be __ to the truſt repoſed in him, 1 
the the falſe glory of parents totally perverts all hopes 1 
in Wot ſucceſs; for reflection enriches not the memory, 
ory though it forms the judgment: it tends rather to 
ofe Inake them think wiſely than to ſpeak much; but 
ely parents are always defirous of being themſelves 
the Yjudges of the progreſs of their children; and 
an- many of them, being incapable of diſtinguiſhing h 
\eir the good qualities of judgment, are perfectly well i} 
ons tisfied with the bare repetition of hiſtorical facts. 1 
The principal deſire of ſuch parents is, that 1! 
their children ſhould, in the early part of their -: 
youth, be furniſhed with materials for. conver- | 
ation, and be able to repeat thofe things, of 
rhich the generality of the world may be ignorant, 
ad which are agreeable in themſelves, as -moſt 
liſtorical paſſages are :' whereas the principal end 
t {tudying hiſtory is to accuſtom young people 
o ſpeak little, and reflect much; but never to 
repeat 4 fragment of hiſtory, merely to ſhew that 
hey have read it: they ſhould. be taught to con- 
ider ſuch paſſages as authorities on which they are 
d found their reaſon, or as ſubjects to exerciſe it. 
This kind of ſtudy, I mean that of reflection, 
liſts in natural and familiar eee 
ä ue 
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ſuch as every perſon, when he hears them, fancies 
himſelf to have made long before, though perhaps 
they had never once entered his thoughts : thus 
they excite not any admiration ; and it is there- 
fore no wonder, that the generality of parents, 
who do not always think properly, ſhould be ſo 
anxious to ſee their children become the objects 
of applauſe to thoſe. who are as ignorant as them- 
felves. Such parents ſhould be reminded, that 
this kind of applauſe is mean and contemptible, 
and that nothing is more dangerous than to ac- 
cuſtom young people to the love of ſuch falſe 
ory. EE 
5 Ic had been obſerved by many judicious and 
experienced writers, and among them in par- 


ticular the inimitable Mr. Locke, that the moſt 


ſenfible-men have not always the beſt memories ; 
and this probably ariſes from their accuſtoming 
themſelves to reflect properly on what they read; 

which means they increaſe their wiſdom and 
knowledge, rather than improve their memories: 


they think it of little moment to remember long 


accounts of ſieges and battles, and all thoſe horrible 
tales, with which weak minds are fo much de- 
lighted. . They meditate on what they read, and 
thereby diſcover their own imperfections, become 
acquainted with the nature of the human ſoul, 
and the manner of its acting. N. ie 
The eſteem and veneration, in which ſucceed- 
ing ages have held the fabulous writings of the 
ancients, have ariſen only from the love of virtue 
the probity of manners, and the integrity of heart 
with which they inſpired their readers. The re 
putation of this ſpecies of writing, perhaps, fir 
gave riſe to novels and romances, in which 
though they neither make ſtones ſpeak, or _ 
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walk, they frequently repreſent characters as 
widely different from nature as light is from dark» 
neſs. | ö : 8 . 

The ſtudy of hiſtory requires ſome thought and 


n. correct the various paſſions of the human ſoul 
at that of the other, only to amuſe; and happy 
le, would it be, if it centered only in amuſement. 


ic- MW The more extravagant, abſurd, and ridiculous - 


iſe a novel is, the greater is the probability of its 
ſucceſs.— As love is the foundation, ſo is it the 
ind ſuperſtructure of moſt novels, But what is that 
ar- ſpecies of love, which 1s there generally taught 2 
jo} —Not that tender ſympathy of two mutual hearts, 
es: whoſe love is founded on reaſon, prudence, and 


ing virtue; but a blind, violent, and impetuous paſ- 
ad; fon, which hurries its unhappy victim into end- 


and! leſs woes; teaches children diſobedience to their 
jes: parents, inſpires them with ſelf-ſufficiency, and 


long encourages them to commence knight-errants, at 


rible an age in which the rod ought to be applied to 
x de- bring them to their ſenſes, F | 
and It is not however, at all wonderful, that the 


come youth of either ſex, who have not been taught 


ſoul, better, ſhould prefer a ridiculous romance to the 

moſt important piece of hiſtory, fince the former 
Finds to encourage them in their extravagant 
allies, and the latter to correct them. Were this 
claſs of readers to ſtumble on the hiſtory of the 
Gracchi, or on the lives of ſome other remarkable 
Romans, they would throw them aſide, as dull, 
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attention, whereas the peruſal of novels and ro- 
mances claims, not the leaſt of either; the end 
of the one is to improve the underſtanding, and 


2 „ 


11 We may learn hence the impropriety of modern 
del reading; eſpecially as to the younger part ef 
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heavy, and infignificant ſubjects, and would not 
give themſelves a moment's leiſure to reflect on 


Wo 


the many uſeful leflons they might there find: 
while the more enlightened youth will peruſe 
with advantage the direful effects of unbounded 
ambition, avarice, and revenge ; he will therefore 
ſee how vain 1s the parade of human grandeur, 
when founded on the baſis of tyranny, injuſtice, 
and oppreſſion : and if he is not too young to 
make moral reflections, he will perhaps conclude, 


that the longeſt life of real affluence, and peace 
and happineſs only in appearance, is not worth 


purchaſing at the price of infamy. : 


- 


From reflecting properly on the moſt fingular 


and inſtructive parts of hiſtory, true morality 
will be derived, and the heart improved ; but 


when young people read ſuch paſſages, only to 
retain and to repeat them, nothing more will be 
learned from them, than a vain conceit of their 


own exalted abilities. Reaſon tells the laborious 
peaſant, whom Fortune has .never permitted to 


tread the flowery paths of ſcience, how little 


literary merit he has to boaſt af: much more un- 
fortunate is the youth, who, having had the ad- 
vantages of books and tutors, while he flatters 
himſelf with his accompliſhments, 1s fo 1gnorant, 
as not to know even his own ignorance. 1 8 
To conclude : the peruſal of hiſtory not only 


affords agreeable entertainment, but when accom- 


panied with reflection it alſo improves the under- 
ſtanding, beyond any other mode in which in- 
ſtruction can poſſibly be conveyed. In the labours 


of the faithful hiſtorian the intricate mazes of the 


human heart are expoſed to our obſervation, and 


we are taught to trace the various actions of man 


kind to their original ſources in the ſoul. 
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AVARICE any PRODIGALITY. - 


Spare to /pend, and ſpend to ſpare. 


F all the vanities which are daily acted under 


the ſun, none appear more unaccountable to 
a curſory obſerver, than the prodigality with which 
riches are ſquandered in youth, and the avidity 
with which they are ſought after in old age. 
Every man who comes into the world may aflure 
himſelf that he is one day to leave it: and the ex- 


perience of every hour, as well as the hiſtory of 


former generations, may convince him, that a 


century will inelude the term of his tempora 
exiſtence. It ſhould then ſeem reaſonable that 


the leſs of that term we had run through, the 


more careful ſhould we be of the means of ſup- 
porting life, and that every year which rolled over 


our heads, as it took from the ſum of the days we 
had ' to ſpend, ſo ſhould it proportienably leſſen 

ur anxiety for the goods of fortune: but when, 
on the contrary, we ſee thoſe who have the greateſt 
number of years in proſpect, the leaſt careful of 
the means of paſſing them with ſatisfaction, and 


that as the back bends with infirmities, and the 


head whitens with age, the deſire of riches gathers 


ſtrength and vigour,F how can we help pro- 
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+ Our wiſhes lengthen as our ſun declines. 
| 2 Dr, YOUNG. 
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nouncing man to be a myſtery to himſelf, and 


the moſt inconfiſtent of all God's creatures upon 
earth.. 5 PE 1 
Yet with all this appearance of abſurdity, men 
do not even in theſe initances act without the con- 
currence of reaſon: for that eagerneſs atter wealth, 
which is remarked to be the univerſal concomi- 
tant of old age, is not generated by a defire 
of enjoying it, but has its ſource in the pride of 
living independent of our fellow creatures, and is 
nouriſhed by the dread of the calamities attendant 
upon poverty : neither is the youth's diſregard of 
money to be attributed to ignorance of it's value, 


or iftattention to the uſes he may have for it in 
future, but it is founded on the confidence he 


places in his bodily ſtrength, and a preſumptuous 


dependence that his abilities will always be ſuf⸗ 


ficient to procure him ſuſtenance. 
The man who feels no infirmity, may have no 
apprehenſions of a ſick bed, and may flatter him- 


ſelk that he has ſtill time enough to provide for 


the imbecility af old age; but he who feels the 
decays of nature, and is conſcious of his incapacity 
to provide neceſſaries for himſelf, and whoſe expe- 
rience has taught him the ſelfiſhneſs of profefſions 
of friendſhip, and ſhewn compaſſion to be a pre- 
carious dependance, muſt graſp the bag with 
ardor, and count over it's Rag contents with 
delight, when he reflects that they alone can in 
the eſtimation of the world ſupply the place of 


labour, they alone can find reſt for the limbs which 


totter under their burden, and-procure cordials 
for the heart that is burſting with anguiſh and 

diſtreſs. - | Bike 
Generoſity is, therefore, as ſuitable to the be- 
ginning of life, as Frugality is to the latter end ot 
it; and difpoſitions, Which are alike conformable 
e 0 
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to our different circumſtances, are certainly alike 
commendable. The misfortune, however, is, that 


generolity, when indiſcreetly indulged in youth, | 


frequently leads to extravagance and criminal diſ- 
fipation ; and that frugality, when it 1s made the 


buſineſs of advanced life, often grows into nig- 


gardlineſs and avarice. 155 
But although each of theſe vices are equally 
odious, yet the treatment which each meets with 


in the world is very different: avarice in an old 


man is only termed exceſs of prudence; while 
prodigality in a youth is ſtyled the offspring of 


folly, This happens becauſe it is the aged who 


give laws to the, world; and every man is fond 


to excuſe the vices to which he finds himſelf ad- 


dicted, and to ſtigmatize thoſe to which he finds 


no incitement. And hence it is that we often 


ſee a parent difinherit a worthy ſon, whoſe only 
crime is negligence of his pecuniary affairs; whilſt 
he cheriſhes a wretch who deviates from eve 


path of honour and virtue, becauſe he is careful 
of his money, 8 . 
| 1 in extenuation of the 
vice of avarice in the aged, nothing ſurely can be 


Vet whatever may be 


urged againſt the heavieſt cenſure on the youth 
who ſuffers the love of money to be his rulin 

paſſion: for he who, in the bloom and vigour of 
life, can place his confidence in wealth, muſt be 
unconſcious of any good quality, by which he 
might hope to recommend himſelf, to the favour 


of thoſe who have the power to ſerve him; nor 


is the prodigal, who, although he diflipates his 
fortune, and reduces himſelf from affluence to 
labour and want, ſcatters plenty on the induſtrious, 


and ſupplics the cravings of the needy, to be held 


equally criminal with the man, who, to ſecure to 
| K 4 mimſelt 
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himſelf the good things of this life, independent 
of the good-will of his fellow- creatures, locks 
up the means of ſubſiſtence from thouſands, and 
turns the hungry empty away.“ 

The preſent cuſtom of eſtimating the value of 


every man by the ſize of his fortune, is, indeed, a 


ſirong temptation to the young as well, as to the 

aged, to conſider riches as their chiefeſt good, and 

poverty as the moſt ſhucking of all vices. But 

the chriftian, who has another method of valuing 
things, and whoſe. proſpect into futurity extends 

beyond the limits of his, life, will conſider wealth 

as an adventitious good, and that pious and vir- 

tnous diſpoſitions are more to bg prone than 

largeneſs of poſſeſſions. 

The inequalities of the moral, as well as thoſe 
of the natural world, he knows to have their uſes, 

and to be ordained for purpoſes equally wiſe, If 
ſome are raiſed to eminency, it is not to mdulge 
them in the pleaſure of overlooking others, but 

that they may become fountains of benevolence ; 

that the bleſſings which they enjoy may be diffuſed 

in ſtreams of bounty and munificence, amongſt 


thoſe who daily pay back a portion of the gift, 


in grateful acknowledgments to the ſource of all 


goodnels, - 


Every ſituation in life has its ances ob- 
ligations, and as we are told that the reward of 


- Kdelity will not be proportioned to the poſt oc- 
cupied, but to the vigilance of the centinel, it is 


of ſmall importance whether our lot places us in 


the front or in the rear. In every ſtation we may 
rely on his protection, who zumbereth the hairs of . 


our heads, and whoſe tender mercies are over all his 

eworks : he it is that commands us to caſt all our 

cares upon hang, and he will ſupply all our ne- 
wee S 
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ceſſities: he it is that aſſures us, That when the 
poor and needy, ſeek water, and there is none, and 


their tongue faileth for thirſt, I the Lord will hear 


them; 1 the God of T1ſrael will not forſake them. 
Labour he has indeed entailed upon all the poſ- 


terity of Adam as the temporal puniſhment of his 


tranſgrefſion ; and it would be acting in contra- 
vention of his own dedree, ſhould he procure 
ſuſtenance for us otherwiſe than he feeds the 
ravens : he provides for them in the mortality of 
other animals, and for us by a providential diſ- 
tribution of rain and ſunſhine. They muſt uſe 
vigilance and induſtry to ſeek their prey, and man 
mutt till the earth and ſow the ſeed before he can 


expect the harveſt, The children, whom we have 


been the inſtruments of bringing into being, it is 


certainly our duty to provide for in their infancy, 
and to endeavour to place them in ſuitable ſtations 


in advanced life. But as they are equally with 
ourſelves comprehended in Adam's tranſgreſſion, 
it is no part of our duty to ſpend our whole lives 
in labour and anxiety, without allowing ourſelves 
any reipite for doing good,. or conſidering our 
ways merely to exempt them. from partaking in 


the denunciation againſt Adam's poſterity, or to 


deliver them from any neceflity of being active or 
induſtrious. Indeed if we confide in the promiſes 
of him who made both us and them, we ſhall take 
a much ſurer method of providing for them, by 
giving them a. virtuous. and religious education, 
and ſetting before them an example of a good life, 
than by heaping up, riches for them by oppreſſion, 
and increaſing their inheritance with the ſpoils of 
the poor. I have been young, ſays David, and now 
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am old, yet never ſaw I the righteous forſaken, nor 


his ſeed begging bread.* 

The ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed will withhold thoſe bleſſings from his 
ſervants, which he beſtows on the unjuſt; nor can 


we, without bamiſhing his providence from the 
| ſuperintendancy of worldly affairs, imagine but 
that all things will work together for good to 


them who love him.”+ The whole ſcheme of our 
religion is indeed fo: contrary to avarice, or an 
Anxious deſire of wealth, that we have aſſurances 
from the divine author of it himfelf, that it 1s 


hardly poſſible for a rich man to enter into his 


kingdom, and that no man who is the ſlave of this 


world can be his ſervant. A man may call him- 


ſelf a chriſtian if he will, but if he ſcrapes together 
wealth with the avidity of a miſer, and hoards it 
up with the anxiety of an avaricious man, he ſurely 


gives his conduct in evidence againſt the truth of 


his profeſſion, and manifeſts to the world, that he 
places more dependance on riches for ſupplying 
his neceſſities, than on the gracious aſſurances o 


the captain of our ſalvation. 


If we trace the conſequences of this deteſtable 
vice, we ſhall quickly perceive, that there is not 
one among thoſe which we are required to abſtain 


from as the beginnings of Sin, that is more hor- 


ridly attended, and none from the indulgence of 
which it was greater mercy to warn us.—The love 
of money has ſtopped the ears of the merciful 
againſt the cries of the wretched —the pitying eye 
it has turned away from beholding ſcenes of —_ 
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* Pſalms xxxvii. 25. + Romans viii. 28. 
1 Matthew xix, 23, 24. 
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and diſtreſs—the tongue it has prompted to utter 


falſchood—the hands it has taught to ſteal—and 
the heart it has hardened to deliberate upon mur- 
der What more can be added? — And yet 
there is another crime behind and let the chriſ- 


tremble when he recollects it! — It was for the 
lucre of thirty pieces of ſilver that Iſcariot be- 
trayed his Lord and Saviour, and made the name 


of Judas, to all generations as hateful as that of 
the devil himſelt, | 


On BOARDING-SCHOOLS 


| ö 
YOUN G . . D . E 8. 
An E S 8 > 
ADDRESSED ro PARENTS IN GENERAL, - 


V ERY village in the neighbourhood of 


this great city has one or two little ſchools, 


where young ladies are boarded and educated. 
The expence being ſmall, - hither the blackſmith, - 


the alehouſe-keeper, the ſhoemaker, the barber, 


the butcher, the baker, &c. &c. &c. ſends his 


daughter, who, from the moment ſhe enters, 
becomes a young lady. The parent's intention is 
honeſt : his time is too much taken up, as well ag 
his wife's, by the neceflary duties of his profeſſion, 
to have any to beſtow on the education of their 
children ; they are therefore obliged to ſend them 

from home. 
This being the caſe, there ought conainly to be 
7 ſchools for their reception ; but ſurely the 
6 plas 
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= P I. E, AS IN SE 
plan of theſe ſchools ſhould differ as much from 


that of the great ſchools, intended for the daugh- | 


ters of the nobility and gentry, as the ſtation in 
life of the ſcholars at the one differs from thoſe of 
the other. This is, however, fo far from being 
the caſe, that the article of expence excepted, the 
plan is the ſame; and the daughter of the loweſt 


thopkeeper at one of theſe ſchools, is as much 


Miſs, and a young Lady, as the daughter of the 
firſt viſoount in England at one of the other, 
The miſtreſs of the ſchool is called Gerne, for 
the word Miſtreſs has a vulgar ſound with it; 
and Mis, whoſe Mamma ſells oyſters, tells Mz/, 


whoſe father deals in ſmall-coal, that her Gar 


eerneſs ſhall know it, if ſhe ſpits + in her face, or 
does any thing elſe unbecoming a young lady. 
Were a foreigner, acquainted with our language, 
to overhear a converſation of this kind, and ſome 
ſuch converſation 1s to be heard every day in ſome 
alley or other in this town, how would he be 


aſtoniſhed at the opulence of a. country, whore 


the meaneſt tradeſmen keep governeſſes for their 


daughters. French and dancing is likewiſe taught 


at theſe ſchools, neither of which can be of any 
-uſe to ladies of this ſort. The parents may. imagine 


the firſt may procure them a place, but in this 


they may be greatly miſtaken, as there 1s hardly a 
fingle inſtance of a girl's having learned that lan- 
guage to any degree of perfection at one of theſe 


ſchools, I ſhall only mention. that it cannot poſ- 


fibly be of uſe to. them, and that it would be of 
much. more conſequence, they ſhould: be well in- 
ſtructed. how to wa/h the floor, than how to dance 
upon it. 2 15 , PE 

I am very certain there are ſeveral fathers of 
this rank, who have had cauſe to wiſh their 
daughters had loſt the uſe of their limbs, wu 


—— — — — 


with the firſt man who promiſes her a ſilk gown 


NET L E CTIO NVS. 20 
than been taught this pernicious uſe of them by 


the dancing maſter ;. the conſequence of which 


has often been that of inducing them to quit 
their parents ſober- dwelling at midnight, for the 
licentious liberties of a ball of *prentices, where 
the young lady (no governeſs. preſent). may be 
. expoſed to great dangers, at a place where the 
ſcheme for the ruin of many an innocent girl 
has been formed and executed. The needlework 
taught at theſe ſchools is of a kind much more 
likely to ſtrengthen the natural propenſity in all 
young minds to ſhew and dreſs, than to anſwer 
any houſewifely purpoſe. One of theſe young 
ladies, with the aſſiſtance of an ounce of coarſe 
thread, and a yard of catgut, dreſſes herſelf up. 


in what has the appearance of. Bruſſels lace, or 


Point. ö 

How diſappointed will the honeſt ſhopkeeper 
be, if, at an age when he thinks proper to take 
his daughter from ſchool, he ſhould expect any 
aſſiſtance from her. Can he ſuppoſe a young lady 
will weigh his ſoap for him ? or perform any 
other office, the gentility of her education has. 
exalted her ſo far above? Though ignorant of 
every thing elſe, ſhe will be ſo perfect in the 


leſſons of pride and vanity, that ſhe will deſpiſe 


him and his naſty ſhop, and. quit both to go off 


and a, blond cap. In, ſhort, the plan of theſe 
ſchools appear much better calculated to qualify 
the ſcholars.to become, in a few years, proper in- 
habitants of the Magdalen Houle, than to make 
them induſtrious frugal wives to honeſt tradeſmen, 
or ſober faithful ſervants: f and I cannot ſuppoſe 
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+ Parents in general will do well ſeriouſly to attend 
to the above remarks, 
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the ambition of any father of this rank, amongſt 


us, riſes higher than to ſee his en in one or 


the other of theſe ſtations. 
That he may not be 1 in ſo laudable 


a view, I would propofe ſchools for the education 
of ſuch girls by diſcreet women ; thoſe who have 


been houſekeepers in large families would be the 
propereſt perſons for this purpoſe: that the young 
people ſhould be taught ſubmiſſon and humility 
to their ſuperiors, decency and, modeſty 1n their 
own dreſs and behaviour: that they ſhould be 

well inſtructed in all kinds of plain work, reading, 
writing and accounts, paſtry, pickling and pre- 
ſerying, and other branches of cookery, and be 
taught to waſh lace and other linen : thus in- 
ſtructed, they may be of great uſe to their parents 
and huſbands, they may have a right to expect 
the kindeſt treatment from their miſtreſſes, and 
may be ſure to be reſpected as uſeful members of 
ſociety: whereas modern Young Ladies are the 


moſt uſeleſs of all God's creatures. 
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Tus MODERN F 0 
A PORTRAIT TAKEN. FROM LIFE. 


LC ANDER is familiar with his ſuperiors; 
important with his equals ; and impertinent 


to thoſe whom fortune has placed beneath him. 
You ſalute him; but he affects not, to ſee you: 
you ſpeak to-him ; but he hears not: you addreſs 

ur diſcourſe to another ; and he interrupts you. 


He abounds with indecent levity and mirth, a: 
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REFLECTIONS. 


the ſociety of reſpectable people, and when the 
converſation is ſerious. A lady happens to look at 
him, and he immediately conceives that ſhe has a 
paſſion for him.F Another appears thoughtfal, 
and he fancies that he is the ſubject of her con- 
templation. b 

He has no idea of diſcretion. He gives advice 
both to men of letters and to artiſts. To men of 
virtue and gravity, he diſplays his trinkets and 
baubles. He would have harangued on battles to 
Marlborough, on books to Mead, and on butter- 


207 


flies to Sloane, If he is at the theatre, he ſpeaks 


ſo loud, that he attracts the attention of the whole 


circle around him; this he does, becauſe it is 


thought dewiliſh clever by his companions. 
He delights in myſtery ; and, in public, you 


may daily ſee him receiving billets, which he had 


previouſly written to b:u/elf. He talks inceſſantly 
of his amours ; and he hints at favours which he 
never enjoyed. He often ſpeaks of his revenues 
and his equipages ; and with two thouſand a-year 
he exclaims, that he cannot live—it is much too 
little for a man of taſte and faſhion. 

When he -has actual engagements, he is too 
buſy to keep them : when he has none, he affects 
to have many. He never goes where he is ex- 
pected: and he arrives, at an unſeaſonable hour, 
in places where his preſence is diſagreeable. He 
has relations; but they are poor, and he does not 
knowor will not own them : he boaſts, however, 


of the friendſhip of a certain great man whom he 
has never ſeen, You would think, that it is his 
e | conſtant 


8 ” s < _ 2 ah - et. 4. 


== 
* 


; + He is one of thoſe gentlemen who take pleaſure 
m ſtaring every modeſt woman they meet, out of 
countenance. 0 | 5 | 
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208 Pl. E A 8 I N G 
conſtant ſtudy to impoſe on himſelf; for he is, 


„ 


in every thing, juſt the reverſe of what he ought 
N. B. There is too much reaſon to fear, the 


above character is applicable to 2hou/ands. in th 


preſent day. 3 ä 


Xx GA HT 
D F F Q ̃ 
Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, Ys 1 
Whoſe thirſt we muſt not yield to, but controul. 
A MBTTION, or a defire of riſing above 
others, is natural to all who would be eſteem- 


ed ſuperior to thoſe around them, and therefore in 
proportion to that deſire is the ambition of him 


that has it. When this longing after pre-eminence 


actuates men employed in conducting affairs of 
ſtate or commanding armies, it may properly 
be diſtinguiſhed to be of the tragical kind; but 
when the objects of ambition and pride are only 


the common views of private life, they become 


farcical, and inſtead of raifing-anxiety, are truly 


diverting, If it ſhould be the ambition of a young 


gentleman or young lady to commence a fintſhe 


petit- maitre or modern belle, dreſs, finery, balls, 
operas, with a long etcetera, are their only ſtudies, 


SEDLEY.. | 


common ſenſe... 


while good ſenſe and underſtanding are totally. 


neglected and undervalued :- hence there is ſcarce 


a. beau but is a blockhead, or a belle. who has 


Men; 
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| | | + Ws | NM 
Men, who live abſtracted from what is called 0 
the gaiety of life, may ſmile at the ridiculous am- || 
bition of thoſe characters; they deſerve contempt ; lt: 
yet, is the beau a ſtranger creatyre to the judicious Vi RW 
part of mankind, than a man merely addicted to il 1 ll 
ſpeculation? Both are equally ignorant of the 12 I Wl 
rules of life ; and the ambition of him who would ” "i 1 
be a wiſe man by ſpeculation, is equally ridiculous WW! | 
to him, who would affect to know. the world by M0 
making a fooliſh $gure ini 
I imagine the molt extravagant fancies and | 0 190 
actions, if traced to their fource, would be found _ |} || 

to take theit᷑ riſe from ſome extravagant ambition. 10 


Is there any other cauſe why Mr. Boozy, tjge 
deputy of a certain ward in this metropolis, will | 
drink bumpers to certain political healths, till he 
can neither ſtand, go, nor ſpeak ? No; he is re- 
folved to excel another deputy of an adjacent 
ward in teſtimony of his principles, by his greater 
number of half-pint tumblers. His adverſary has 
a foul which equally thirſts after Praiſe and Red 
Port; thus, through the patriotic and eourtly | 
ambition of thoſe twoworthy gentlemen, they are 8 
in a fair way of killing one another. | 

I was once an eye-witneſs to an odd kind of 
ambition: two young gentlemen of Oxford were 
both enamoured with the reigning toaſt of that 
place: on ſome diſpute, in regard to their af- 

e fections, 
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* It was good advice, ſome few years ago given by 
an old man on his death-bed to his ſon : Whatever 
(lays he) others are ambitious of, or purſuing after, 
let it be your daily ambition and purſuit to be ie, 
and your wiſdom to be good. „ 
The beſt ambition is that which leads us to excel 
204. n virtue. - wy 
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fections, the one put a large ſpoonful of ſoot into 
his glaſs, then filled a bumper, toaſted his miſtreſs's 


health, and drank it off with an air which be. 
trayed a conſciouſneſs of his victory ; the other, 


Wich a philoſophical calmneſs, ſmiled at ſuch a vain 


experiment, and ſtepped to his cloſet for a phial 
of ink, filled a brimmer with it, and toſſed it off 


with Jo Triumphe and Miſs M. ** *, Whoſe 


ambition roſe to the greateſt height was not de- 
termined by the company, and like two great 
generals after a drawn battle, they both claimed 
the victory,—I muſt add, that Miſs M. on this 
occaſion, looked on them both as equally fools, 
and would have neither of them. 

| But of all kinds of pride, the greateſt is that 
which affects to conſiſt in humility; and as the 
greateſt art is to conceal art, ſo in ſome the greateſt 
pride is the contempt of pride. I have often ob- 
ſerved more haughtineſs and inſolent carriage in 


a plain quaker coat and flouch'd beaver, than in 
an (embroidered ſuit, and a hat with a cockade 


1a it, bs” 


TE MAN or HUMILITY, 
AN AMIABLE CHARACTER, | 
He that humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted. 5 


1 is a gentleman of exalted virtue 


and unſtained reputation, every one that 


knows him ſpeaks well of him; he is ſo much 
honoured, and ſo well beloved in his nation, that 


he muſt flee his country if he would avoid praiſes. 


So ſenſible is he of the ſecret pride that has tainted 
human nature, that he holds himſelf in perpetual 


danger, and maintains a conſtant watch. He 
| SY | behaves 
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behaves now with the ſame modeſty as when he 
was unknown and obſcure, He receives the com- 
mendations of the world with ſuch an humble 


mien, and with fach an indifference of ſpirit that 
is truly admirable and divine. It is a lovely 5 


attern; but the imitation is not eaſy. 
1 took the freedom one day to aſk him, how he 


acquired this wond'rous humility, or whether he 


was born with no pride about him? „ Ah, no 


« (ſaid he with a ſecret figh) I feel the working 
' poiſon, but J keep my antidote at hand: when 


my friends tell me of my good qualities and 
& talents, I have learnt from St. Paul to ſay, 
* What have I that I have not received? while 
my own conſciouſneſs of many follies and fins 
« conſtrains me to add, What have 1 that I have 
not miſimproved ? And then reaſon and religion 
join together to ſuppreſs my vanity, and teach 


5 finner 3 What. then have I to glory in?” 


THOUGHT 1 5 


o N 
?PENURIOUSNES 8. 


Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 
SHAKESPEAR, 


HERE i a character which 15 to be found 

in real life, but which I do not remember 

to have ſeen upon the ſtage, or in any dramatic 
piece; yet it would be a choice morſel for any 
good comic writer. It is a character compounded 
of two Pr: eb of which may be the 
foundation 


me the proper language of a creature and a 
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foundation of ridicule. I mean a man who tis at 
once narrow and vain. The ſtruggle between 
theſe two oppoſite paſſions, exemplified in a variety 
of incidents, would be exceedingly diverting in 
the theatre. To obſerve oſtentation drawing him 
forth, and penurioufneſs pulling him back. To 
ſee a ſplendid table ſet out with ſtudied ar. 
rangement, and the maſter of the houſe in a tremor 
leſt a china plate, or a drinking glaſs ſhould be 
broke. To hear him preſſing his gueſts to partake 
heartily of what is before them, while he is anxious 
to cover the retreat of ſome untouched principal 


difh, which may be ſerved up again; or is making 


ſome fantaſtical pretence to have the rareſt and 


-moſl valuable fruits in his deſert carried away, as 


he has already had the glory of their being ſeen 
by the company, who, he flatters himfelf, will 
talk of them all over the town, ri 

I have heard it remarked that a man 1s often as 
narrow as he is prodigal, for want of counting, 
And hence comes the proverb. © penny wiſe, and 
pound fooliſn.“ Were the prodigal ſeriouſly to 
fit down, and make a calculation in how ſhort a 
time his courſe of expence will run out his fortune, 


and leave him expoſed to indigence, he would be 


more maderate. And were fome penurious men to 
compute the ſum total that it 1s poſſible for them 
to ſave in trifles, and, at the ſame time, to conſider 
the meanneſs of character, which ſuch ſaving 
infallibly eſtabliſhes, they would avoid it with dil- 
dain. There have been inſtances of paltry narrow: 
neſs, which are almoſt incredible. Perhaps, every 
man is penurious in ſomething. * Men abundantly 


| bberal in general, have been niggards in cheeſe, 


candles, or- paper, or ſome ſuch things, which 


| they have been uſed in early life to ſave. 
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nobleman who had acquired a large fortune, and. 
lived magnificently, would not truſt the key of 
the corn for the horſes to any of his ſervants, but 
kept it himſelf. 


Avarice or covetouſneſs, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 


from ſaving or penuriouſneſs ; and penuriouſneſs 
is of two kinds, which I would cali the malignant, 
and the mild. The malignant is when a man faves 
by other people; for 8 ARR by ordering a piece 
of work to be done, or ſomething to be furniſhed 
for him, and not paying what is fair and reaſon- 
able. The mild is when a man chooſes to do 
without things which he no doubt might command, 
did he not rather chooſe to ſave what they would 
„ „„ 

It is the malignant ſpecies which chiefly oc- 


caſions loſs of reputation; for they who are 


poſitively hurt by a man's narrowneſs, will natu- 
rally rail againſt him. The mild ſpecies, being 
only negative, will not produce much reproach. 
unleſs it be exceſſive indeed. 3 3 

The character of a penurious man ſhould not, 
by any means, be ſo much the object of reproach 


in an advanced ſtate of ſociety as at an early 


period. In old times, penurious men had hoards 
lecreted, and conſequently altogether uſeleſs to 
others. Their money was literally “ abd#ta terris, 
hid in the earth.” Whereas now, when commerce 


is ſo univerſal, and money, by means of intereſt 


and certain modes of ſecurity, 1s willingly ſent 


into the community, © Splendeat uſu, it ſhines in 


uſe!” as much as if its owner ſpent it himſelf; and 


thus ſociety is equally benefited by the wealth of 


the ſaving man, as by that of the prodigal, 
I am moſt willing to allow that we ought not to 


ſet our hearts too much on any thing in this world. 
, « —_— Fry, ; # 3 FT. U But « 
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my 
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But I confeſs I do not ſee a ſufficient argument 
why it ſhould be worſe to be fond of money, than 
of other things. It is our duty to do good to others. 
But we are as much hindered from that, by diffi. 
pating our money in expenſive pleaſures, or laying 
it out in elegant amuſements, or even in the cul- 


tivation of taſte and learning, as by ſaving it, It 


15 the ſame thing to thoſe who are diſappointed of 
our charity, whether our money 1s intercepted by 
the opinions of extravagance, or the negoctators 
of loans; whether it is transferred into pictures or 


. books, or downright vulgar bonds. Indeed, in the 
latter caſes they may have more hope of obtaining 


* 


ſome ſhare of it, as the operation is more fimple, 


and the tranſition ſhorter. | 


L repeat it, that I do not mean to defend abſolute 
devotion to wealth; but I do maintain, that a 
money-ſaver (for I would avoid the odious term 
miſer) is not worſe than other worldly-minded 
men, under which deſcription I include the am- 


bitious, the vain, the gay, the man of pleaſure of 


every fort. He is free from many vices which 
accompany prodigality, conſidering. merely tem- 
poral pleaſure, or ſatisfaction confined to t life, 
A man may freely chooſe for himſelf, and if he 
thinks it more agreeable to ſave his money, than 
to have what 1t can purchaſe, he certainly has a 


right to fave it. 


It was ſenfibly and liberally ſaid, by an old 
money-ſaving father, when twitted with the proſ- 
pect that his ſon would diſſipate all his wealth, 
If he has as much pleaſure in ſpending it as I 
had in ſaving it, I ſhall be very glad,” Thus the 
wealth of the money-ſaver has the advantage that 


it ſerves at leaſt zzvo generations, ſuppoſing his 


immediate ſucceſſor to be a ſpendthrift; N 
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the wealth of one of a different character is gone at 


once. The pleaſure of ſaving too is the moſt certain 
of any. A man may be dubious of his fame; he 
may be jealous of the woman he loves. But if he 
has common prudence, he may be abſolutely 
certain of his wealth. His pleaſure alſo is always 
augmenting. ** Creſcit amor nummi quantum ipſa 
pecunia creſcit. His love for his money grows 
ſtronger in proportion as his money increaſes,” 
and to the laſt hour of bis life, his attachment is 
permanent. I was ſtruck one day with a ſally of 
a learned and ingenious friend of mine upon this 
ſubject, The love of money, ſaid he, is kindly 
given us in old age, to ſoothe and amuſe us when 
other paſſions fail. | 

Some men have alternate fits of narrowneſs and 
prodigality, and they, like all other inconſiſtent 
characters, can neither be eaſy in themſelves, or 
eſteemed by others; and many who have a {tron 
paſſion for ſaving, are from a falſe ſhame, or 


cowardly ' dread of the world, perpetually en- 


deavouring to diſguiſe it. They are ſtill more 
uneaſy and contemptible. But let a man avoid 
indecent ſordidneſs, let him be juſt to every body, 


and Charitable when occaſions offer; let him but 


accumulate all that might be waſted from neg li- 


gence, or ſpent for pleaſure and vanity, in which 


views J ſhould think it indiſputable, that ſaving 
cannot be more culpable than ſpending; and 1 


will venture to aſſure him, that inſtead of being 


deſpiſed, he will be treated with general attention 
and reſpect. | 1 


I do not regard the common place objection to 
the love of money, that it is in itſelf nothing, that 
it is merely . ſhining ore” which has an imaginary - 
value, artificially aſcribed to it by Os 
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I know well that every thing in life may be 
analiſed into nothing, I take things as they 


are; as we feel them in civilized ſociety, and can. 
not help feeling them. I know that abſtractl} 


there is no zzherent value in money, but ſtill /one. 
(tho' not much) of it, may be ſtyl'd a neceſſary 


ingredient, to make life comfortable and happy. 


MODERN NOVELWRITERSG 


JUSTLY CENSUR'D. 


| i bath been frequently allowed, that men are 
better inſtructed by example than by precept; 


and upon this principle the ancients, not being 


furniſhed with a ſufficient collection from real 
hiſtory, - have ſometimes delivered their leſſons in 


familiar fables. But let it be obſerved, that theſe. 


fables were ſimple, and if you only changed a few 
fictitious names, the ſtory was attended by the 


higheſt probability; ſo that the moral could not 
eſcape the notice of the reader, unleſs through his 
_ own fault. But among our modern noveliſts, the 
marvellous ſeems to be one chief recommendation; 


and in the eager purſuit of this, they loſe even 


the moſt diſtant view of the probable. "How then 


can it be, that any one ſhould profit by reading 
an account of the good or bad ſucceſs of any 


action, when he is conſcious that ſuch action 


never could be performed? It is indeed impoſſible 
that a man ſhould apply to his own caſe, what 
never could be the caſe of any man living. 


There is yet one thing more to be obferved : ' 


this claſs of writers frequently hold up to the 
view, and repreſent as virtues, ſuch actions as 
57 | ought 
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ought to be ſtigmatized and condemned as vices; 7 
at leaſt they treat them with ſuch tenderneſs as to 
render them palatable rather than diſguſtful. In 
this caſe the moral, if we give ourſelves the 
trouble to ſearch for it, will be found to. be no 
other than a moral evil. The writers of this 
ſtamp would do well to confider what Jeremiah 
faith of the falſe prophets of his own times, Jer. 
xxiii. 13, 14, 16. To take away every pretence 
of apology, that might be drawn from the re- 
miſſneſs of the hearer, let them recollect that the 
prophet Ezekiel is commanded to publiſh the word 
of the Lord to the people, whether they will hear 
e or whether they will forbear. And it may be 
learned how this command is enforced from Ezek.. 
g Wil. 17—2r, compared with chap. xxxiii. to ver. 9. 
al And as it is a duty incumbent on all thoſe par- 
n Ol ticularly who are called to the public miniſtry, as 
ſe. WW well as on thoſe. who are more immediately called 
w Eby the divine favour, evidenced to them in 
de I ſuperior mental powers, to publiſh the truth with- 
ot out diſſimulation, and without deceit; to repreſent 
is fin in its true, that is, in the moſt odious light: 
ae ſo is it a duty incumbent on all others to receive 
13 inſtruction without reluctance, and to bear reproof 
en vitkout murmuring. | : 
en Let it be granted, that ſome novels are cal- 
ng culated at once to pleaſe and to inſtruct, and that 
1y by reading them ſome perſons may be apprized of 
on the unhappy iſſue of a wicked courſe of life, or of 
le Ithe contrary effect of good actions; yet as the 
POLE I L FAS thread 
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literary poiſon, as they tend principally to debauch the 
br Inorals, and vitiate the conduct of the riſing generation. 
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thread of the ſtory is generally interwoven wich 6% 
ſuch extraordinary incidents as may divert the Tac 
mind and take it off from every ſerious reflection, it 1 
mult alſo be granted on the other hand, that many W whe 
may be betrayed and ruined by them. The danger we 
is indeed far greater than the moſt ſanguine ex- {eve 
ations can poſhbly. be, unleſs the moral be en- 
forced with ſtrong and preſſing remarks, even ſuch 
as muſt frequently defeat the intention to pleaſe, thou 
and render it ungrateful to a delicate reader. t ar 
It may be further obſerved, that our Lord liver 
1 5 e delivered his leſſons to the Jews in that 
N parkbles, but we can by no means infer from obno 
Bru : Hence, that he condeſcended to the humour of More 
that age, or ever intended to indulge them in that it is, 
delicacy, which had again prevailed over that be m 
ſtiff-necked race, That his intention was the even 
reverſe of this may be gathered from Math. xiii. father 
13, 14, 15. From hence it is clear, that he actedſ he ſin} 
thus in conformity to his own juſt indignation 
not out of condeſcenſion to that rebellious people. | 
From the whole we may learn (if there be any} T 
thing to be learned from example) that the falte 
delicacy, which leads men to pleaſe their wantor A 
Curioſity at the expence, or even at the riſk o b 
their true intereſt, 1s the frightful omen of a ye uſed in 
more frightful event. It is by no means difficulf only 
for the Supreme Being to ſuffer, or even to cauſfoetical 
us to be deluded by falſe teachers, as the Jew” Paint 
were by falſe abs e or indeed to ſubject us efforts ir 
that judicial hardneſs, which may render it in he Publ 
poſſible for us to make a right uſe of ſound do Ppellati 


trine, when he chooſes to manifeſt his reſentmen hen 
And it cannot be expected that ht God, xf ceuracy 
is the ſame Far e to-day, and forever; th mind 
God, who ſpared not a world, no not his ov are 
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choſen people, when they were ſunk in degene« 
racy, will ſpare zs under ſimilar circumſtances. 

I am perſuaded there are numbers amongſt us, 
who are not partakers in this folly, but what have 
we to promiſe ourſelves upon this account? The 
ſeven thouſand in Iſrael, who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal, were inſufficient to ſcreen Ahab and 
his. flatterers from their appointed doom: and 
though Noah, Daniel and Job, had been preſent 
at another period, yet theſe could only have de- 


livered their own ſouls, It is not more certain, 


: that the wickedneſs of a people will render them 
n | obnoxious to the Divine vengeance, either in a 
FX more exemplary or in a more obſcure way, than 
at it is, that in the day of viſitation a diſtinction will 
at be made, that in the career of vindictive rage, 
hel even the ſon -ſhall not bear, the iniquity of his 
a. J father; but each man for himſelf, in the fin that 
ed he ſinneth he muſt die, 5 


TRUE GE NIUS pELINEATED: 


ARIOUS are the definitions which have 
been given of Genius. It is a word till 
uſed in the greateſt latitude. Thus we com- 
monly ſay, a perſon poſſeſſes a mathematical or a 


or painting; or, from ſome happy and ſucceſsful 
us tlefforts in any of the arts or ſciences, the voice of 
t iulche public or poſterity may honour him with the 
do ppellation of a great or tranſcendant genius. 

The vulgar, whoſe ideas are always without 
iccuracy or order, generally ſubſtitute one quality 
If mind for another. For this reaſon, Genius and 


1 Taſte are often miſtaken for ſynonymous terms 
ch0 | | L & and 


* 
— 4 
, 


poetical, genius, or a genius for muſic, ſculpture, 
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and confounded, though it is hardly poſſible for. | 


any two things to be more diſtinct, Indeed, their 
difference is ſo great and various, as to merit a 


ſhort illuſtration, This is the more worthy of at- 
tention, as it may furniſh us with fome pertinent 


and ſatisfactory conceptions of the ſubject. 


By taſte, we receive pleaſure from artificial 


or natural beauty, and judge of correAneſs and 
elegance. in particular compoſitions. We are 
enabled by Genius to perform in ſuch a manner 
as to make others perceive the pleaſures of Taſte, 
The one communicates ſuch qualities to an object 


as are diſcernable at leaſt in an exquiſite degree, 


by thoſe only who poſſeſs the other. If a tragedy 
makes me ſhed no tears, the writer has miſſed his 


aim. If a poem or picture raiſes no emotions in 
my mind, I conclude the artiſt deſtitute of Genius, 
or he may conclude me deſtitute of Taſte. 


Though a very palpable connection ſubſiſts 


between Taſte and Genius, the one may often 


revail in a very extraordinary degree where there 


5 but little of the other. The firſt implies deli- 


cacy, the ſecond ſtrength of imagination. The 
one may prevail in a rude, the other never but in 


a poliſhed, and both are eſſential to a finiſhed cha- 


racter. Homer, Shakeſpear, and Milton, are all 


diſtinguiſhed by a genius eminently, original and 


extenſive : yet which of theſe great maſters is not 


chargeable with blunders, which an accurate and 


refined taſte muſt have prevented? f 
It will be generally found that a good taſte is 


much more univerſal than a fine genius. Many 
who are incapable of imitating or equalling; can 


yet reliſh the beauties or excellence of the moſt 


finiſhed performances. One is the eye of a refined, 
the other the executive faculty of a maſterly _ 
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Some portion or ſhare of taſte, however, ſeems 
indiſpenſible to the rudeſt exertions of genius. 
Order and deſign are more or leſs inſeparable 


from all the efforts of a rational agent. There are 


rules to which the boldeſt minds are in no caſe, 


on no occaſion ſuperior. It is not this which 


gives Genius the power to pleaſe, but this cer- 
tainly prevents it from diſguſting others. 

But the chief characteriſtic of Genius is in- 
vention. It creates and multiplies, while Taſte 
only arranges and digeſts. It is Genius who 
projects the plan and produces materials; it is 
Taſte from whom they derive that ſymmetry and 
adheſion, which forms and enjoins them into one 


building. This noble and prolific talent gives 


the former a decided ſuperiority over the latter. 
True Genius, like the Nile or the Ganges, fertilizes 
the moſt barren ſoil over which it flows. It acts 
in the artificial, as the ſun does in. the natural 
world, A certain degree of light and heat are 
felt wherever it fhines. It poffeſſes the power of 
charming the fancy and captivating the heart. 
From it the triteſt ſubjects. derive luſtre and 
novelty, and without its affiſtance, the neweſt and 
moſt exalted loſe their original qualities, and be- 
come baſe and vulgar. 


% 


_—— — 


+ Hence we may learn that a fine genius is prefer- 
able to a good taſte, tho? each of- them are deſirable 
acquiſitions, and truly merit the purſuit of all. 
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DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS 
| 0 N ä 
MEN any MANNERS. 
CONFIRM'D BY EXPERIENCE, 


MAN who does not ſolidly eſtabliſh, and 
really deſerve, a character of truth, probity, 
good manners, and morals, at his firſt ſetti 


out in the world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a 
meteor for a ſhort time, but will very ſoon 
d 


vaniſh, and be extinguifhed with deſerv'd con- 


tempt. People eaſily pardon in young men the 
e 


common irregularities of the ſenſes, but they do 


not forgive the leaſt vice of the heart. 


Envy is one of the meaneſt and moſt tormenting 
of all paſſions, as there is hardly a perſon exiſting 
that has not given uneaſineſs to an envious breaſt ; 


for the envious man cannot be happy, while he 
beholds others ſo. 5 


Humanity. is the particular characteriſtic of 


great minds; little vicious minds abound with 


anger and revenge, and are incapable of feeling 
the exalted pleaſure of forgiving their enemies. 
| The ignorant and the weak only are idle: thoſe 
who have acquired a good ſtock of knowledge, 
always deſire to increaſe it. Knowledge is like 
power in this reſpect, that thoſe who have the 
moſt, are moſt deſirous of having more. Idleneſs 
is only the refuge of weak minds, and the holiday 


of fools. . 8 : 
| 5 ä Above 


petulant, unmoved, and the tedious details of the 
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Above all things, guard. againſt frivolouſneſs. 
The frivolous mind is always buſied, but to little 
purpole ; it takes little objects for great ones, and 


throws away upon trifles that time and attention 
| Knick 


which only important things deſerve. 1 
knacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſects, &c. are the 
objects of their moſt ſerious reſearches, They 
contemplate the dreſs, not the characters of the 
company they keep. They attend more to the 
decorations of a play, than to the moral of it; 


ſuch an employment of time is an abſolute loſs 


of it, 


honour, and a crime. It is a folly, becauſe no 
one will rely on us afterwards ; and it is a diſ- 
honour and a crime, becauſe truth 1s the firſt duty 
of religion and morality :- and whoever is not poſ- 


ſeſſed of truth, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any 
one good quality, and muſt be held in deteſtation 


by all good men. | 


If a fool knows a fecret, he tells it becauſe he is 


a fool : if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever 
it is his intereſt to tell it, But women and young 
men are very. apt to tell what ſecrets they know, 
from the vanity of having been truſted, Truſt 
none of theſe, wherever you can help it. 
In your ehe and in your enmities, let 
8 confidence and your hoſtilities have certain 
ounds: make not the former dangerous, nor thg 
latter irreconcileable. There are ſtrange viciſſi- 
tudes in human affairs. 5 
Patience is a moſt, neceſſary qualification for 


buſineſs : many a man would rather you heard 


his ſtory, than granted his requeſt. One muſt 
ſeem to hear the unreaſonable demands of the 


LA - dull, 


Not to perform our promiſe is a folly, a diſ- 
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dull, untired. That is the leaſt price that a man 
mult pay for a high ſtation in the world. 
Philoſophers give us fine precepts; they exhort 
us to patience, and a kind of inſenfibility, by 
ſay ing, that true wiſdom is a ſhield, that will ward 
off the blows of adverſity, and defend us from all 
ſeducing pleaſures. But when they are required 
to give us examples of theſe men, who are thus 
armed at all points, ſcarce one in a thouſand can 
be found who anſwers to their defcription. 
Cicero and Seneca both. wrote with great energy 
on that fortitude of ſoul which wiſdom inſpires; 
CR of them died finging, like the ſwan. 
th ſought after riches and honours, they turned 
Their backs only when the world frowned upon 
them, and were ready to join again in the dance, 
as ſoon as fortune played a tune in their favour, 
A certain philoſopher being: aſked which he 
would chooſe, wiſdom or riches, ſaid he would 
prefer the former, if he did not ſee fo many 
learned men bowing and waiting in the anti- 
chambers of fools. Sg | 


Let us examine eccleſiaſtical records and ſee 


how it fares with religious wiſdom, He who is 
truly pious will examine things to the bottom; 
like the miner who blows up rocks and moun- 
tains, and digs into the bowels of the earth at the 
hazard of his life, to find the veins of a-precious. 
metal, ſo will the pious ſage labour in queſt of 
ſacred truths. a e . 

The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his 
Memoirs, that nothing contributed more to his 
riſe, than that prudent economy which he had 
obſerved from his youth, and by which he had 


always a ſum of money before hand, in caſe of 


A fool 


emergencies. 
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A fool ſquanders away, without credit or ad - 
vantage to himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe 
ſpends with both. The latter employs his money 
as he does his time, and never ſpends a ſhilling of 
the one, nor a minute of the other, but in ſome- 
thing that is either uſeful or rationally pleafing 
to himſelf or others. The former buys. whatever 


he does zoe want, and does not pay for what he 


does want, He cannot withſtand the charms of 
a toy-ſhop : ſnuff-boxes, watches, heads of canes, 
&c, are his deſtruction; His ſervants and tradeſ- 
men conſpire with his own indolence to cheat 
him; and, in a very little time, he is aſtoniſhed, 


in the midſt of all his ridiculous ſuperfluities, to 


neceſſaries of life,  — 1 eee 
Without care and method, the largeſt fortune 
will not, and æauith them, almoſt the ſmalleſt will, 
ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you can 
poſſibly, pay ready money for every thing you 


find himſelf in want of all the real comforts and. 


buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too your- 


ſelf, and not through the hands of any ſervant ; 
who always either ſtipulates poundage, or requires 


a preſent, for his good word, as they call it. Where 


you muſt have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes,. 


&c.) pay them regularly every month, and with 


your own hand. Never, from a miſtaken ceco-- 
nomy, buy a. thing you do not want, becauſe it 
is cheap; or, from a filly pride, becauſe it is dear. 
Keep an account of all that you receive, and 
of all that you pay; for no man, who properly 


attends to what he receives, and what he pays, 


ever runs out. ” RV 
The reputation of generoſity is to be purchaſed: 
pretty cheap; it does not depend ſo much upon 


a man's general expence, as it does upon his 
| giving 
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giving handſomely where it is proper to give at 
all. 5 man, ron inſtance, who fhould Sos A 
Fervant four ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, 
while he who gave him a crown would be reckoned 
generous ; ſo that the difference of thoſe two op- 


_ Polite characters turns upon one ſhilling. A man's 


character, in that particular, depends a great deal 
upon the report of his own ſervants :- a mere trifle 
above common wages, makes their report favour- 


L able. 


What can he want who is already content ? who 


lives within the limits of his circumſtances, and 


who has faid to his deſires, Thus far ſhall you 
go, and no father.” If a man preſerves ſuch a 


_ placid ſtate of mind, he acts agreeably to his 
rational nature.; if be does not, it were better, 


*as Lord Bacon ſays, that he had a long tail and 
went upon four feet. VVV 

It is an obſervation, ſanctified by the experience 
of all ages, that no perſons have ſuch a juſt ſenſe 
of the real value of terreſtrial enjoyments as 
perſons in a hing ſituation. The paſſions, which 
once diſplayed their illuſive pictures, leave nothing 
in that awful moment but the retroſpect of life as 
it really paſſed. A Perſian Monarch, ſays the 
wife Sadi, was upon his death-bed, after what 
his ſubjects thought a glorioxs reign. His Vizir 


entered his apartment, and informed him that his 


army had juſt taken a hundred cities. Go“ an- 
ſwered the Sultan, © tell the tidings to my ſuc- 


ceſſor; and inform him that one yr action 
would be far more confolatory to a 
chan the capture of ten thouſand cities.“ 


ying King, 
9 


4 . 


Tus 


* 
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TAE HAPPY M AN. 


T found out this cottage and took up my abode 
in it. I am here out of the way of all ſociety, 
yet avoid the great evil of retreat Having wx 

2 


to do. I am conſtantly, not capricioufly, employe 


and the exerciſe which benefits my health, im- 


perceptibly raiſes my ſpirits in deſpight of ad- 


verſity. I am removed from all temptation. I 


have no object for ambition, for repining I have 
no time. I have found out the true ſecret of hap- 
pineſs labour with independence. 


DESC ANT on SENSIBILITY. 
An IMITATION. 


Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
© them that weep. | 


GE NSIBILITY, thowſource of human woes, 
thou aggrandiſer of evils, had I not been poſ- 
ſeſſed of thee, how calmly might my days have 
paſſed! yet would I not part with thee for worlds. 
We will abide together, both pleaſed and pained 


with each other. Thou ſhalt ever have a place 


in my heart, be the ſovereign of my affections, 
and the friend of my virtue. Where thou pointeſt 
the way I'll chearfully follow. Lead me to the 
abodes of miſery, to the ſeenes of diſtreſs, nay to 
the field of battle, that cold bed of honour. My 


tears ſhall bathe the hero's wound; my advice 


revive the deſponding widow, while my arms 
ſecure and protect NR EPR I may fin 


A COTTAGER. 
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faded and how dull! _ 


PLEASING 


the houſe of mourning to be the porch of wiſdom, 
and the throbs of agony may prove the moſt eon- 
vincing monitors. Weeds ſhall yield me inſtruc- 
tion, and the diſcernment of misfortune ſhatl 


' caution me againſt the paths which inevitably 


terminate therein. 5 


Does the fond father, whoſe years have tinſelled 
his locks with filver, mourn the loſs of a promiſing 
ſon, I will tenderly adminiſter comfort, by in- 


Forming him that the youth whom he deplores is 
far happier than his lamentations, in one ſenſe, 


ſeem to wiſh him. Early ſnatched from care, 
perhaps from dependance, his deſires are ſatisfied, 
and-his reſt undiſturbed. In the boſom of peace 
each murmur is forgotten. The ſable and deep 


waters of death, while they ſerenely flow into the 


vales of paradiſe on the one hand, by rolling their 
boiſterous waves againſt the oppoſite ſhore of time, 
prove an infuperable obſtacle to the entrance of 


h pain. Hoary ſage, be ſparing of thy tears, thy 


1on is happy! what wouldeſt thou more? In yon 
narrow cell, no curſt ambition, with flame inſatiate, 
ſhall damp the generous purpoſe of the ſoul; no 
mean avarice or ſelfiſh paſſion embaſe the heart or 
ſour the temper ; no material loſs ſuſtained ſhall 


Hurt a child ; no injury received ſhall grieve a 


relative, or ſteep, a loving ſpouſe's couch in briny 
woe; no diſhmulation tinge his. own tongue, or 
guilty paſſion wound his breaſt. Is. this his real 
fate ? Then tell me, if not from the mercy-ſeat, 


whence iſſued the high decree ? As a man, ſuſ- 


rain the ſhock ; as a Chriſtian, bear it with ſub 


-miſhon. . _ | | 


But ah! why. weeps the tender mother ? Are 


her hopes blaſted, and her fond deſires laid in the 


ſilent tomb? How blooming and how gay! how 
She 


- 
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She ſighing ſays—painful recollection! was this 
the once admired Lavinia, who, ſoon as ſhe at- 
tracted the eye, ſubdued the heart? Inſatiate 


archer, could neither youth nor beauty ſave ! Ap- 


proach Lavinia's bier ye diſſipated. youths, who 
ſpend many hours at the toilet in adoring your 


| 059994 or painting your faces, and view where 
eauty lies; blend the colour of mortality with 


your rouge, and encruſt its precepts on your 
hearts, . Lavinia, lately the pride and delight 
of her friends, now the object of their deepeſt 


forrow! Ah! turn aſide- ye mourners! behold 
the maid ! ſhe is not dead, but ſleepeth! a little 


while and ſhe ſhall ariſe more lovely than the 


morning, more graceful than the queens of the 


earth. Arrayed in ſpotleſs innocence ſhe ſhall 


come forth, and chide your murmurings for her 


glorious change. Ere misfortune had forced the 


ſigh, or deceit ſtained the mind, ſhe was conducted 
by angels to the abodes of joy, and ſeated by the 


prinee of love in the bowers of paradiſe. 


Humanity muſt feel, but reaſon checks the 
overflowings of grief; religion marks the bound ; 
ſenſibility lends the tear; misfortunes lead to wiſ- 
dom; but how painful is the road! at every ſtep 
a thorn pierces, or an adder ſtings. Be adviſed 
ye young; be inſtructed ye gay, ye fair! Take 


not of forbidden fruit, leſt a ſerpent lurk in the 
graſs; and you-feel too late the venom of his ſting. 
Abandoned to ſhades and. ſolitude, condemned 


to paſs. her days in. obſcurity, and her nights in 


ſolitude, Caliſta had not been, but for a: fatal 


miſtake. Vice aſſumed the maſk of eſteem, and 
eaſily impoſed on the too credulous fair. Triumph 
not in her weakneſs ye ſons of reaſon! It is your 


duty to ſupport, but not to ra her. 25 
1 . . et 
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Let me ever ſhare the woes I cannot relieve, 
and beſtow the pity I would wiſn in like circum- 
ſtances to ſhare. Never may my breaſt be callous, 


230 


or my lips forget the law of mutual ſympathy 


and kindneſs. Swift be my feet when the cry of 


calamity pierces my ear, and powerful be my 


efforts in eaſing the plaints of virtue. Even when 
it might be juſt to be ſevere, may I remember 


that "ry is a bitter potion, and to be ad- 
miniſtered only by thoſe who have no foibles of 


their own. 


Inſenſibility, thou id+1 of e I deteſt thy very 


name! thou bane of bliſs, from i incapacity of en- 


joyment, be thou never mine, but at the period 


of my exiſtence upon earth; then ſpread thy in- 
fluence over every ſenſe, and ſcreen. me from 


myſelf 1 in the en mantle of e 


Tas ADVANTAGES 
=D 


POLITENES 5, 


1 E acquiſition of politeneſs may be 8 


plied into many advantages in life; in- 
dependent of an elegant amuſement, and food 
for the mind, it cleanſes it from all turbulent 
humours and paſſions, and makes room for what- 
ever is agreeable, captivating, and attracting: it 


is capable of continual refinements, which may be 


all turned to your own advantage; it gives you 
conſequence with, and commands reſpect from 
others; it never deſcends to engage in inſignificant 


. and quarrels, but extingunſhes malice, 


rancour, 
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rancour, and revenge, as being utterly ineonfiſtent 


with its rules; and there is ſo great a pleaſure 
accruing to ourſelves in the capacity to pleaſe 
others, that it is infatuation not to make it our 


particular ſtudy: it is worth all our pains to 
acquire, from the circumſtance of its being a 
paſſport, or recommendation to all manner of 


good company, and what may be in the power of 


every one to attain, if they are not prevented by 
abſolute ignorance, pride, or ill nature; and 
wherever we find it, it makes us pleaſed with 


ſociety, and leſſens that contempt for mankind, 


we are too apt to cheriſh. 


So that a man with a moderate education, good- 


nature, and a common underſtanding, it he applies 
them properly, unmixed with vanity and affec- 
tation, has it in his power at all times to be, in 


the full ſenſe of the word, a man of humanity, of 


good - breeding, and the complete gentleman, 


ee i 


WW Har is virtue? Doing good to one's 


neighbour.. Can I call any thing virtue 
but that which produces good? I am indigent, 
you are liberal. I am in danger, you relieve me. 
J am deceived, you tell me the truth. The world 
neglects me, you adminiſter comfort. I am ig- 
norant, you inſtruct me. I ſhall therefore make 
no ſcruple to call you virtuous. But what then 
becomes of the cardinal and theological virtues ? 
Some of them may, without any inconvenience, 
remain in the ſchools that invented them. Of 
what advantage, for inſtance, is it to me that 
you are temperate ? Temperance is good for your 

„„ : _- health; 
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health; you obſerve it, and are very well; F con- 
gratulate you on the occaſion, You have alſo JW = 


Faith and Hope; I felicitate you ſtill more, as 
theſe will be approv'd of by God himſelf. Your 
theological virtues are heavenly gifts and graces, 
Your cardinal virtues are excellent qualities, 
ſerving to direct your private conduct. But none 

of theſe are virtues reſpecting your neighbour, 
The prudent do good to themſelves, the virtuous 
to the reſt of mankind. St. Paul very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that both Faith and Hope are inferior to 
Charity. 2 $4 | 4 $2 | 

Are we to admit then. only of ſuch virtues as 


are uſeful to our neighbours ?=How can we a _ 

admit of any other? We live in ſociety, and no- 10 p 

thing can be held truly good with us but that falls 

which 1s uſeful to ſociety. An hermit, or recluſe, ir: 8 

may be ſober and pious; he may clothe himſelf 201 1 

in hair-cloth; he may be even a faint ; but L "ys | 

| ſhall never call him virtuous, till he ſhall have 80 4 
done ſome act of virtue beneficial to mankind. So; p "ft 

9 


long as he remains in ſolitude, he does neither 
good nor harm; he is to us nothing. If St. Bruno 

—reconciled: families at variance, or ſuccoured in- 
digence, he was virtuous. If he faſted and prayed 
in ſolitude, he was a ſaint. Moral virtue is a 
commerce of good actions among mankind... Had 
this ſaint been in the world, he would, doubtleſs, 
haue done much good; but as he withdrew him- er 

- ſelf from it, the world may juſtly refuſe him the Pot on 

title of virtuous, He was good to himſelf, but fcauty 
net e 5005 5558 Se) 9 Thu: 
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HUMAN EXPECTATIONS. 


irkſome to the wiſe man as well as to the 
fool, though not in ſo great a degree ; which has 


25 Y} been conſidered as a proof of the ſoul's immor- 
We tality: for we are continually puſhing forward 
* to ſome point of time, which, when arrived at, 


c falls ſhort of the expectations we had raiſed upon 
elt it: we ſtill perſiſt in flattering ourſelves, and fix 


37 our happineis on ſome Future period, which in 


its courſe brings diſappointment. too ;+ and yet 
80, Ie ſtill go on, wiſbing the prefent hour were 
- paſt, and hoping peace or joy from ſome more 
diſtant ra, till the grave opening, interrupts our 


zune Fairy ſchemes, and puts a final period to all our 
d in. opes and wiſnes. 6 7 

ayed 5 | bes 
18 a n = — — — | | _—_ a — 


” 


"ect, beautifully diverſified with lawns, woods and 
vers, and feel an ardent deſire to be at the delightful 
m the Pot ?—you go to. it, and find that it owed all its 
„ but Þcauty only to the diſtance you betreld it from. 

0 Thus we purſue ſome imaginary point of happineſs; 
that, all our deſires, all our wiſhes tend; we paint 
ourſelves a'thouſand delightful ideas upon the gain- 
ig it; at length, it may be, we arrive at the deſuſive 
Jene, and we find the pleaſure was only in the pur- 

it. —80 much for all human felieity. 
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& of Did you never from a diſtance behold a fine prof. | 
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RE MAR K S ON SLEEP. 


The death of each day's life 
SHAKESPEAR, 


E VERY indulgence we. take, beyond what 


nature requires, is rather a fatigue than a 
refreſhment. This is equally true in meat, and 
drink, and ſleep.” I do not think that a man is 
even paſſively good all the while he is afleep ; it 
would be a great favour to allow him to be only 
zegatively bad. e „ 

The mind of man was framed for a ſeries of 
rational thoughts, and his life deſigned for a 
courſe of moral actions; if then, without neceſſity, 
he ceaſes to think, or act, to the beſt of his 


powers, he mars the end of his creation. Nay, I 


think, we can hardly refrain from charging poff. 
tive guilt upon à perſon who ſleeps more thay 
nature requires. f c 


E ite ri 
2 . e 
CLOSE or Fur E AN. 


We take no note of time, but from its loſs ; 
To give it then a tongue is wiſe in man. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS, 


A NOTHER year is ended, and I have 
got one year leſs to live, one year more tC 
account for at the bar of the Almighty, and a 


One 


Ld 


MC 


—Y 


_ 
— — — —_ — of . 


+ Nature requires five hours; labour, ſeven 
lazineſs, nine; and wickedneſs, eleven. 


Idaught. 
lter. “ 
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one vear nearer to an eternal world; what do 
. theſe thoughts ſuggeſt to me? ſurely nothing 
leſs, nothing more ſeaſonably, and nothing of 


greater importance, than the- neceſſity, the ab/7- 


lute neceſſity, of numbering my days, that I m 
ofply my heart unto wiſdom ; of earneſtly ſecking 
to know the things which belong to my peace, before 


wh they are for ever hidden from my eyes. 
mY How few among the ſons and daughters of 
np mortality are mindful of their latter end! how 
45 few even of thoſe who make a profeſſion- of re- 
N ligion, are truly concerned to improve their time 
aim preparing for their great change! Well might 
of the prophet ſay, Who hath believed our report, and 
; to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed Men 
ry, live as if they never were to die, and too many 
>J? 


his die utterly regardleſs of the life which is to come; 


1 ſuch is man's infatuation and ſtupidity, that he 
yu will not ſee, though it 1s daily betore his eyes, 
3 chat he is on the brink of eternity, and liable to 
than drop into it every moment. 


Many are called off the ſtage of life ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly every Oy year; ſome in 

„ the bloom of youth, others ju f 
to mature age. Melancholy accidents frequently 


terminate the lives of ſome, while dread diſeaſes 


R. daily haſten the deaths of others, Alas! how 
many have fallen the paſt year! how many began 
the year with as ſanguine expectations of ending 
it as myſelf, but ere the halt of it was paſt were 
ſummoned into another world! And, wherefore 

| am 


3 HTS, 


have 
ore . 
id a 


One 


- 


+ Well may the prophet, reflecting on the ſhort- 
neſs of life and certainty of death, wiſh the ſons and. 
aughters of mortality, to be wiſe and con/ider thein 
ſewen latter ud. Deuteronomy xxxii. 29. e 
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236 Bb B-A-S I NO 
am 7 ſtill ſpared ? whence is it J am ſtill a pro- 
bationer upon earth ? Why am 7 permitted to ſee 
the cloſe -of another year, while many younger 
than myſelf. are numbered with the filent dead, 
and gone the way of all fleſh? Surely theſe 
queſtions demand our moſt ſerious regard, and 
ſhould be the matter of our conſtant meditation. MW P 

Dr, Young, in his Night Thoughts, very juſtly 
obſerves, time wafted is exiftence—y/zd is life; 
and then, as if conſidering. the importance and 
neceſſity of improving it aright, adds, 


Buy no moment but in purchaſe of its worth, | 
And what its worth, aſk death-beds, they can tell, 


Yes, fellow-mortal, whoever thou art, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, be aſſured time is 
precious, and ſoon will be no more: death is at 

hand, and eternity awaits thee + an aweful eter- 
nity of bliſs ar woe will ere long open. on the 
whole human race, which fhall be the-evezlaſting 
portion of theę, of me, of all; then let it be our 
conſtant ſtudy and purſuit, according to the poet's 


admonition, 


To make each year a critic on the pat, Poli 
And live each day as though it was our laſt.+ 
3h 1255 G. W. 
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+ Be fatisfy'd and pleas'd with what thou art, 
AR chearfully and well th” allotted part; 
Improve the preſent hour, be thankful for the paſt, Ineve 

And neither fear nor w#/h th' approaches of the la. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOU OY 


WoRTHY THE REMEMBRANCE AND REGARD 
OF ALL, | 
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ERSONS in general 155 often remember, 
what they ſhould forget, Iajuries, &c. and 
forget what they ſhould remember, GOD, their 
Immortal Souls, Death, and a future State. 5 
If a ſinner's thoughts are not chang'd in this 
world, by grace, they will be in another by ex- 
perience; therefore let ſinners daily pray for more 
grace and leſs of the world in their thoughts, | 
Get this principle. wrought in your heart, that- 
there is nothing got by fin, but miſery ; nothing 
loſt by holineſs, but Hell. | 
Piety 1s the beſt profeſſion ; honeſty the beſt - 
policy; yice its own puniſhment; and virtue its 
Own reward. 


| They that deſerve nothing, mould be content 
„. W. rich any thing: ſinner, What deſerveſt thou? 
: Idleneſs 1s the mind's poiſon, the devil's e h 
— tine, and the Chriſtian's ſnare. - 
The truly good man, ſenſible of his duty to. 
0b, his own ſoul, and his fellow creatures, will 
: paſt, never ſay upon reflection, ** he has nothing to do.“ 
in _ It matters not what a_ man loſes, if he ſaves 


us ſoul ;. but if he loſes his ſoul, it matters not 
hat be es. l 


It 


nt FLEASINS 


It is better to have a good conſcience and be 
poor, than a bad one and be rich; for a guilty 
conſcience who can bear? 

We muſt attend to the warnings of conſcience 
in time, or we ſhall feel the wounds of it eternally, 

An hypocrite 1s a 1 e perſon to be in 
company with, becauſe he neither is what he 
ſeems, nor ſeems what he is. 

If a man lives and dies a mere profeſſor of re- 
ligion, it had been better for him 1f he had made 
no profeſſion. Religion conſiſts not in profeſſion 
but practice. 

The profeſſion of godlineſs may be without the 

ice of it, but the practice cannot be without 

the profeſſion; ſo in the ſame view morality may 

be without true chriſtanity, but true chriſtianity 
cannot be without morality. 

The gate which leads to eternal life is a ſtraight 
gate, therefore we ſhould fear; but bleſſed be 
GOD, it is an open gate, therefore we may hope. 

If you forget God; in your youth, he-may forget 
you when you're old, or remember only to puniſh 
you for your forgetfulneſs. ſpiri 

The reaſon why ſo many fall into Hell, is beeabro, 
cauſe ſo few think on it. If 

The real Chriſtian has Chriſt in his heart, firſt c 
Heaven in his eye, and the world under his feet, 
GOD's ſpirit is his guide, GOD's fear is his 
guard, GOD's people are his companions, GOD' 

promiſes are his cordials, and GOD's preſence hi 
eternal glory, _ 

Take the candle of GOD's word, and-ſearch the 
corners of your heart ; if your heart is not righ 
with GOD, your ſoul muff be in great danger. 

He that wants to know whether he is going tc 
Heaven, ſhould daily examine what 044 he i. 
trerelling in. 1 | 
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be He that wiſhes to know whether he is a child 
ty of GOD, ſhould enquire whether he loves and 
obeys his heavenly F ather with all that he has 

nce il and is. 
As this world is but an inn or. a temporary 
lodging for the chriſtian in his way to glory, he 
ſhould be contented and thankful, if he meets 
with decent (much more elegant) accommodations 
and refreſhment, Where there are continually ſo 
many travellers putting u 

That man ſhews BITS to be a chriſtian, who \| 
chuſes rather to ſuffer than fin, 
If fin and folly are the modes of the times, we 
muſt be ſure to be unfaſhionable, and in that re- 
ſpect appear Nonconformiſts. 

Riches are duſt, honours are ſhadows, pleaſure 
a bubble, and man a lump of vanity; but who 
believes all this? Alas! too few. - 
To have a portion in this world is a mercy, but : 
to have this world for a portion is a miſery : 
reader, what and where is thy portion? 

A chriſtian while he 24 ſurrounded with. 
ſpiritual enemies, ſhould take care never to ſtir 
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abroad without his guard. ; 
If you wiſh to talk wiſely and (peak judiciouſly, I: il 
firſt dip your tongue in your mind, in then you 1 | {i 
ind what you ſpeak, Tl 
As among wife. men, he is often the wiſeſt who 1 
thinks he knows the leaſt, f ſo among fools he is Eli] 
Ne the greateſt, who thinks he knows | 1 
moſt. $0 
To render- good for evil is God-like, to render 1 
vil for good is devil-like, to render evil for evi! : pi 
i beaſt-like ; which reader do you 7; | We! | 
a „ To i 


* + Diffidence is the companion of Merit. 


240 PLE A-vS-1-:N: & 
To profeſs to be a chriſtian 'in words, and prove 
yourſelf a heathen by deeds, 1s to be an arrant liar, 
a talking hypocrite, and more fool than knave. 
The profeſſion of religion is evidenced by many, 
but the real poſſeſſon of it experienced by very 
few: well may the caution be given to all; 
Beware of Counter feits. | 
He who thinks leaſt about a future life, has 
moſt reaſon to-fear his approaching death. — 


| Howe'er the young and gay may vainly boaſt, 
They fear death leaſt, who think upon it moft. 


The man of pleaſure and the free-thinker wha 
deny the being of a GOD, and live as they liſt, 
under the notion that all things came into being 
by Chance, will do well to confider, if the world 


was made by Chance, whether there might not 


be alſo a Hell made by Chance, and they ſhould 


fall into it by Chance, and ſo by Chance be miſer-. 
able to all eternity; what a damnable Chance 


| this will be! 


Man, thoughtleſs man, whoſe moments quickly fly, . 


Wakes but to ſleep again, and lives to die ; 
And when this preſent fleeting life is o'er, 
Man dies to live, and lives, to die zo more. 


SOLITARY WALKS: 
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SELECT FABLES, &c. 


Jupcs vor TR APPEARANCES. 


Boy delighted with the variegated colours 

of a butterfly, purſued it with great eayer- 
neſs from flower to flower, but frequently when 
it ſeemed neareſt being catched, unexpectedly, and 
to the boy's great diſappointment, eſcaped from 
him, till at laff obſerving it half buried in the cup 
of a tulip, he ruſhed forwards and ſnatching it 
with violence cruſhed it to pieces; the dying 
inſet, ſeeing the poor boy much chagrined, ad- 
dreſſed him in the following words: 

% Behold now thoughtleſs youth the end of 
thy unprofitable. ſolicitude, and learn, for the 
benefit of thy future life, that all ævorldly plea- 
ſure, however it may appear in the moſt inviting 
dreſs, is but a painted butterfly, which may amuſe 
you in the purſuit, but if embraced with too much 
ardour will periſh in the graſp.” 

Take heed of ſtrong attachments to the things of 
time and ſenſe, for, like a ſnowball, the faſter 
you endeavour to hold them, the faſter they melt 
away. 5 | „ 


Mak E A VIRTUE or NECESSITY. 


Fox cloſely purſued 'by a pack of hounds, 
took ſhelter under a bramble buſh; for a 
while he lay very ſnug, but found if he attempted 
to ſtir, he was wounded by the thorns and prickles ; 
1 hewever 


Pp L E AS IN G 
however he did not complain, reflecting that good 
and evil are mixed, and often flow from the ſume 
fountain; theſe biiars, indeed, ſaid he, may tear 
my ſkin but they preſerve my life from danger; 


for the ſake then of the good, let me bear the evil 
with patience and without murmuring. 
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Good when he gives, ſupremely good, 
Nor leſs when he denies ; 

Een croſſes, from his ſovereign hand, 
Are OV in N 


MERIT PREFERABLE TO BEAUTY. 


Diamond obſerving a ination at his ſide 

in the ſame cabinet, began td queſtion the 
latter how he came there, as he appeared no better 
than a common pebble, without any luſtre to re- 
commend him, and concluded with defiring him 
to keep his diſtance, and pay a 3 2035 reſpect to 
his ſuperiors. 

I find, ſaid the loadſtone, you are like too many 
in the world, you judge by outzvard appearances, 
and it is your intereſt that others ſhould judge 
by the ſame rule; I muſt own I have nothing to 
boaſt of in that reſpect; but I may venture to 
fay, that I make ample amends for my outward 
defects by my inward qualities; the great im- 


provement of navigation is owing to me, Great 


Britain is indebted to me for her wealth, ſplcn- 
dour, and power. 

I am willing to allow you your due praiſe ; 
you are doubtleſs a pretty glittering bauble, but 
I muſt be convinced that you are of ſome real 
uſe and benefit, before I -can acknowledge that 
you have any true merit, or treat you with that 
ropes you demand. 

Beauries 


Fg 


in the 
favour 
as dil 
pleaſe ; 
my old 


The 


moſt in 
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Beauties in vain their ſparkling eyes may roll, 
Charms ſtrike the fight, but merit wins the ſoul. 

| 15 | Pop. 


A perſon one day converſing with Diogenes, 


about what courſe he ſhould take to be revenged 
of an enemy, he anſwered, By becoming a goad 
man. | 


Philip of Macedon being told that ſome people 


Tpoke ill of him; „I /hall be my care, ſaid the 


Prince, by my life and ations to prove them liars,” 
A noble reſolution indeed. | 


Cardinal Wolſey, one of the greateſt Miniſters 
of State that ever was known, expreſſed himſelf 
in the foilowing manner, after his fall from the 
favour of King Henry the Eighth, ©* Had ] been 
as diligent to f da my GOD, as 4 bave been to 
pleaſe my King, he would not have forſaken me in 
my old age.” D 


The returning ſeaſons of the year convey the 
moſt important truths and intimate mortality to 
man; hear what Shake/pear ſays, | 


— Behold fond man! 
See here thy pictur'd life; paſs ſome few years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardent ſtrength, 
Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at laſt, 
And ſhuts the ſcene; Ah ! whither now are fled, 
Thoſe dreams of Greatneſs ? thoſe unſolid hopes 
Of Happineſs ? thoſe longings after Fame? 
Thoſe reſtleſs Cares ? thoſe buſy buſtling Days ? 
Thoſe gay-ſpent feſtive Nights? thoſe veering 
thoughts, 
Loſt between good and ill, that ſhar'd thy. life ? 
All now are gone! RELIGION fole ſurvives, 
Immortal, never failing friend of man, 
His guide to happineſs on high, 
e ww SOLON?s 
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l r LEASING 
SOLON's Drvis 10 of the Acts of LITE. _—_ 


The ſeven firſt years of life, (man's break of day) 
.. Gleams of ſhort ſenſe, a dawn of thought diſplay. 
When fourteen ſprings have bloom'd his downy cheek, P | 


His ſoft and bluſhful meanings learn to ſpeak. 
From twenty-one proud manhood takes its date, 
Yet 1s not ſtrength compleat till tw¾enfy-eigbt: 
Thence, to his five and thirttieth year, life's gay fire 
Sparkles, burns loud, and flames in fierce defire, 
At forty-tawo his eyes grave wiſdom wear, 

. And the dark future dims him o'er with care, 
On to the ine and fortieth, toils increaſe, 

And buſy hopes and fears diſturb his peace. 
At fifty-/ix cool reaſon reigns intire, | 
Then life burns ſteady, and with temperate fire: 
But Fxty-three unbends the body's firength, 
Ere the unwearied mind has run her length; © © 
And when from ſeventy, age ſurveys her laſt, . 
Tir'd, ſhe ſtops ſhort, and wiſhes all were paſt. 


| | | A di 
A young perſon on his death-bed being aſked Thi. 
whether he had any comfort in the near views Whe 
of launching out of time into eternity, replied Sucl 
% Yes, he had,” and on being aſked what gave Kep 
him comfort? immediately repeated, with great Tur. 
pleaſure, the following beautiful lines from Sir A fa 
Richard Blackmore's poem on the creation: Som. 
Thy force alone Religion! death diſarms, ga 
Breaks all her darts and every viper charms; You 
Soften'd by thee the grizly form appears, | A hi 
No more the horrid sell of our fears, | App: 
We undiſmay'd the awful power obey, | But 
Which guides us thro' the ſafe but gloomy way A lo 
'That leads' to life, and to that bleſt abode | Our 


Where Saints enjoy what here they own'd-—A GOD. We 
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EFT 


POETICAL ESSAYS. 


MORAL, ELEGIAC aD DESCRIPTIVE. 


— 


| 
TAVE oto: Mil 
A SIMNILMERK- | 
By the late R. DODSLEY, | 


M often drawn to make a ſtop, 
And gaze upon a picture ſhop. 
There have I ſeen (as who that tarries 
Has not the fame ?) a head that varies ; 
And as in diff'rent views expos'd, 
A diff*rent figure is diſclos'd. 
This way a fool's head is expreſs'd, 
Whoſe very count'nance is a jeſt ; 
Such as were formerly at couft, 
Kept to make wiſer people ſport. 
Turn it another way, you'll have 
A face ridiculouſly grave, 
Something betwixt the fool and knave. 
Again, hut alter the poſition, 85 
You're frighten'd with the apparition : 
A hideous threatening Gorgon head 
Appears, enough to fright the dead, 
But place it in its proper light, 
A lovely face accoſts the ſight; | 
Our eyes are charm'd with every feature, 
We own the whole a beauteous creature, 
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Thus true Religion fares. For when 
By filly, or defigning men, 
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In falſe or fooliſh lights 'tis plac'd, And as 
Tis made a bugbear, or a jeſt. _ Than 
Here by a ſet of men tis thought They 1 
A ſcheme, by politicians wrought, All che 
To ſtrengthen and enforce the law, And d 
And keep the vulgar more in awe: SR In unc 


And theſe, to ſhew ſublimer parts, 


Caſt all religion from their hearts W 
Brand all its vot'ries as the tools T 4 
Of prieſts, and politician's, fools, No 4 

Some view it in another light, Tru 
Leſs wicked, but as fooliſh quite: . All de 


And theſe are ſuch as blindly place it And p 
In ſuperſtitions that diſgrace it; 
And think the eſſence of it lies 
3 ceremonious 1 : | 
n points of faith and ſpeculation, | 
Which tend to — bet vexation. Tue 
With theſe it is a henious crime 
| To cough or ſpit in ſermon-time : 
*Tis worſe to whiſtle on a Sunday, a 
Than cheat their neighbours on a Monday: , 
To dine without firſt ſaying grace, is 
Enough to loſe in heaven their places + 
But goodneſs, honeſty and virtue, 
Are what they've not the leaſt regard te, 


* 


Others there e, and not a few, 5 

Who place it in the bugbear view! Ne 
Think it conſiſts in ſtrange ſeverities: = 
In faſtings, weepings, and auſterities. | 
Falſe notions their weak minds poſſeſs, | | 1 
Of faith, and grace, and holineſs: 


And | 
+ Too many, reſpecting both religion and morality, + 
may very juſtly be ſaid to ſtrain at a guat and ſwallow our d 
a. 8 85 . as ex 
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And as the Lord's of | purer eyes 

'Than to behold 1 iniquities; : 

They think, unleſs they're pure and ſpotleſs, 
All their endeavours will be bootleſs ; 

And dreadful furies in æternum, 

In unconſuming fires will burn 'em. 


But, O how happy are the few, 
Who place it in its proper view !+ _ 
To theſe it ſhines divinely bright, 
No clouds obſcure its native light ; 
Truth ſtamps conviction in the mind, 
All doubts and fears are left behind, 
And peace and j 4 Joy at once an entrance find. 


* 


VV 
Tuz OFFSPRING OF INTEMPERANCE, 
A * O D E. : 


. 
0 ſeourge the riot and intemperate luſt, 
Or check the ſelf-ſufficient pride of man, 
Offended heaven ſent forth, in vengeance Juſt, 
The dire inexorable fury, PAIN ; 4 
Beneath whoſe griping hand, when ſhe aſſails, 


The firmeſt ſpirits link, the ſtrongeſt reaſonin 8 fails. 


F* 

Near to the confines 85 thi infernal den, 
Deep in a hollow cave's profound receſs, 
Her courts ſhe holds; and to the ſons of men 

_ Sends out the miniſters of dire diſtreſs; 
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+ True religion includes work faith and practice; 


our duty to God, ourſelves, and our r fellow Creatures 


as ex preſt in 3 Is 12. 
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Of tedious nights, 


Of yon fair ſpreading trees 


 Ofer whom (unenvy'd prince) the ſhepherd reigns; 


T 


Repentance, ſhame, deſpair, each acts her part; 
Whets the vindictive ſteel, and aggravates the 


ſmart. 7 5 
EX = * 
He whoſe luxurious palate daily rang'd 
Earth, air, and ocean, to ſupply his board; 
And to high-reliſh'd poiſons madly chang'd 


The wholeſome. gifts of nature's bounteous 


lord ; 


Shall find fick nauſeous ſurfeit taint his blood 3 | 


Aud his _ pall'd ſtomach loath the daintick 


Ox Taz Ayproacn of WINTER, 
The ſun that late in triumph rode the 1 
Now, faintly from. the windows of the ſouth, 


Sheds a pale glance on our dejected world, 
And leaves behind th' uncomfortable gloom 


1 


. While the winds - 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhatt'ring the graceful locks 


H! ye delightful, e tranſporting ſcenes : 
45 tals bones, 

| greens 3: + | 

Ye ſunny hills, ye wide extended plains, | 


4 $ * | * 


+ We ſee—and ſinners oft confeſs 
With their departing breath, 
«© The paths of virtue lead to peace, 
The ways of fireto death.. 


HERVET'Ss Mp. 
MILTON. 
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Ye echoing woods, ye cultivated fields, 
Where bounteous nature tenfold treaſure yields; 
Ye ſmiling meadows, ye enchanting bow'rs, 
Whoſe varied charms engag'd my peaceful hours; 
With what regret I ſee your ſmiles decay, 
As Winter ſpreads the night, and ſteals the day : 
How oft to you my early viſits led,  _ 
When gliſt'ring dews your verdant ſurface ſpread ; 
How oft have I your ſweet receſſes trod, 
And heard your gentle whiſpers ſpeak—your Gop! 
How oft, ſerenely bleſt, your charms could trace, 
And read his Name in every blade of graſs ;' 
How oft tranſported view each object round, 
Whilit mufic fill'd the air, and flow'rs the ground; 
But now, how ſwift your boaſted glory flies! 
Your honours fade, your tranſient beauty dies; 
In vain we ſeek and wiſh your longer ſtay, 
Or mourn the adſence of yon lamp of day ; 
Your ſeaſon's paſt—ye rural joys adieu, 

Since Phabns leaves ye, I muſt leave ye too. 


I now no more muſt ſeek the cooling ſhade, + 
Or aſk its favour in the ſultry glad: 
A wanning gleam darts thro? the joyleſs grove, 
And chilling exhalations damp our love; 
Whilſt ruffling winds ſupply the gentle breeze, 
And nature fickens with a dire diſeaſe. | 
The woody choir unwilling firetch their throats, 
To change their bridal ſtrains to fun'ral notes; 
To warmer ſuns ſome fleeting, wing their way, 
As loth to ſee their late-lov'd homes decay; 
Averſe to ſee them rifled of their ſweets, . 
Whilſt barb'rous froſts invade their gay retreats, 
Whoſe drooping leaves hang ſfuv'ring in ſuſpenſe, 
And wait the ſurly blaſt to drive them hence. 


— 
— 


„„ Say 


r 


Say now, my Muſe! where wilt thou ſpeed thy 
ight, 
To ſhun the darkſome day and tedious night ? 
Say, to what diſtant ſhore ſhall I retire, 
Where rural joys may ſtill my breaſt inſpire ? 
Or ſhall I with my native climate mourn, 


And wait for Phebus late long-wiſh'd return? 


Or rather baniſh ev'ry fruitleſs grief, 

And take each off ring bait to my relief; 

Lay open all the avenues of ſenſe, 

And drink the happineſs that ſtreams from thence z . 
Suppreſs the riſing forrows of my ſoul, 
In ev*ning banquets o'er the ſparkling bowl? 
No, no; ſuch low-born triftes I diſdain, 


Such drops of pleaſure, and ſuch draughts of pain. 


Ye deſpicable, thorny ſweets, adieu, 
Reaſon: Religion f ſtill I'll follow you: 
Still o'er my circling days may you pre 
Conduct my feet, and ev*ry action of. ag 
Subject my paffio ions to your juſt controul, 
And regulate each motion of my ſoul. 

As you direct, a guiltleſs hour I'll ſpend 

In dütsful converſe, with a ſocial friend 

Nor want the joys the goblet can "impart, 

To nouriſh nature, and to chear the heart: 
As you approve, be innocently gay, 

As mirth ſome harmleſs moments ſhall betray z 

Or with ſome unreſerv'd ingenious fair, 

Obliviate ev'ry peace-deſtroying care, 

Forget each crelfing fate, heal ev'ry ſtrife, 


And crown with bliſs the various ſcenes of life. 
As you command the buſy world Pl loſe, 
Jo reap the joys the ſlaves to ſenſe refuſe ; 
Hail, bleſt retirement! happy ſolitude! | 
Where diſcords ceaſe, nor yain amours intrude : : 


In 
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In thee, when no dark views our peace deſtroy, 


We pre/ent, paft, and Future good enjoy; 

et ad grys bom ſeaſons of che year, 7 

Drive ſad away, bring lively proſpects near ; . 

Foretaſte the pleaſures of th* approaching ſpring, 
See new-blown flow*rs,. and hear the turtle ling 2 
In thee on wings of thought, what heights we riſe T 
Mark out the ſpheres, and travel thro' the ſkies ; 
Till in the eager ſallies of the mind, 

We ſeem to leave mortality behind. 


Oh! Thou, whoſe wiſdom rules the vaſt pro- 


found, | 
Directs the heav'ns, and whirls the ſeaſons round; 
Look down propitious on my filent hours, 
Exalt my ſoul, and act'ate all her pow'rs, 
Grant me a mind contented, calm and free, 
And Winter brings no gloomy hour to me. 


EVENING REFLECTIONS. 
Ax IMITATION. 


Attendant Planets wing their ſolemn round; 
While awful filence ſpeaks the midnight hour, 


And guilty bofoms teem with thoughts profound, 


Yon lofty ſpires reflect a pallid beam,'  » 
A glimm'ring blaze illumes their duſky heads, 
The thick*ning miſt mounts ſlowly from the ſtream, 
The herds contented preſs their moſly beds, 
No pleaſing ſounds attract the liſt'ning ear, 
Een on the tongue the voice of Slander dies; 
While far remoy'd from envy, ſtrife and fear, 
In yonder cot the peaſant flumb'ring lies. 
e M 6 | No 
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Now Contemplation's happy ſons explore 


The works of Nature, ſtretch'd from pole to 


ole; 6 
Ae ot the wings of thought, and boldly ſoar 
Where other ſuns and worlds unnumber'd roll, 


Immenſe the ſcene, beyond. conception grand! 
Stupendous emblems of the Deny! 
What adoration can requite the hand, 
Th' Almighty maker ef thoſe worlds and me! 


Teeming with gratitude and heart-felt joy, 
Thankſgiving ſongs. with chearful voice I'll 
nn, To Co Ts | 
His boundlefs mercies ſhall my theme employ, 


And each new thought contribute to his praiſe, 


On him'relying for Salvation's balm, 

In ſweet tranquillity I'll ſpend each day; 
And when the trumpet ſounds the dread alarm, 
Io realms of bliſs ſecurely wing my way. 


An EPTT APH, after the Manner of Gzav, 
By the late Dr. DODDRIDGE. of = 


TERE refls ſecure within this narrow cell, ; 


A Youth to Pain and Diſappointment 
known; - 5 


Fix'd-on * one* object was his ſoul fincere ; 
But Heav'n the recompenfe of love deny'd ; 
Long hov'ring o'er th* extremes of Hope and Fear, 


Oppreſs d by Fate he ſunk, deſpaix d and dyd! 
8 b 1 


Pride mock'd his birth, and Envy ſmil'd to tel! b 
The hour when Sorrow mark'd him for her 


—. 
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No farther ſeek his mis'ries to diſcloſe, 
Nor ſpiteful Malice trample on his tomb. 
Here let his hapleſs head enjoy repoſe, 
And leave to Mercy and to God his doom, 


— 


To a FRIEND who uſed to converſe too 


familiarly with fome handſome Women. 
"ene, CAME. LEE CANE. 
E cautious, Friend, how you frequent the fair; 


'Fine women juſt like cordial waters are : 
A little taſte revives and does us good ; | 


But copious draughts will fire the coldeſt blood. 


— 


„ I's 


On viewing the Ruins of Sr. Max's AkBEYT 


at Lokk. 


V HE ſun was poſting to the glowing weſt, 
1 Each bird began to perch upon the ſpray ; 
Each window ſeem'd with golden ſpangles dreſt, 
And falling dews proclaim'd departing day. 
Slowly round Ebor's ancient walls I trace, 
(Mufing on things long paſt, in days af old) 
Fam'd heroes who have run bright glory's race, 
Worthies, who are in hiſtory enroll'd. 
DOSE | . IH, | 
Here palaces and caſtles of renown, 355 
Here pyramids, and ſpires that ſought the ſky ; 
Now by the iron hand of Time o'erthrown, 
In tumbling ruins only ſtrike the eye. N 
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1 


Such is the whole extent of human arts, 


Tho' big with ſplendor, and with genius bright; 
Nature and Time alike perform their parts, 
And every ſtately proſpect ſets in night. 
V ; 


How awful does St. Mary ftrike the view, 
Her ruin'd cloiſters now with ivy dreſt ; 
Her tretted ifles, no holy martyrs ſhew, 
Her ſtoried windows no where found expreſt,, 
pe VI. . 
No longer chants her once melodious choir, 
With ſongs of glory to the god of day; 
No pealing organ, does the breaſt inſpire, 
The real devotion of the heart to pay. 
VII. | 


But whooting owls and batts, the place ſurround, 


While toads and reptiles fill each hollow cave; 
Where ſkulls and bones, promiſcuouſly are found, 
Poſſeſſing what was once ſome hero's grave. 
r | 


Old Ouze, the cheerleſs proſpet now ſurveys, 


Of what was once his pride, but now his ſhame z 


And as he conſtantly in murmurs ſtrays, 
Sighs ! at the loſs of his departed name. 


* 


The following Lines were written by the late 
unfortunate Dr. DOD D the Day before 


his Execution. 
To my FaIEx ps, eſpecially of the CHARITABLE. 
"BHCIETIES.  - „ 


A H, my lor'd friends!—why all this toil for 


* 


To life ſo loſt, ſo totally undone! 


Whoſe 


- 
* 
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Whoſe meat and drink are only bitter tears; 
Nights paſt in ſorrow, mornings waked to cares! 
Where deep offence ſits heavy on his ſoul, 
And thought ſelf-torturing, in deep rumults roll. 


Could you by all your labours ſo humane, 


From this dread priſen his deliverance gain ; - 
Could you by kind exertions of your love, 


To generous pardon, royal mercy prove; 


Where ſhould he fiy—where hide his wretched 
bead | 
With ſhame ſo cover*'d—ſo to honour dead? 


Spare then the taſk ; and as he longs to die, 
Set free the captive—let his ſpirit fly, 
Enlarged and happy to its native ſky ; | 
Not doubting mercy from his Lord to find, 
Who bled upon the Croſs for all mankind. 
But if it muſt not be, if Heaven's high will, 
Ordains him yet a duty to fulfil : 


© may each breath—while God that breath ſhall 


ſpare, 
Be your's in gratitude | be heaven's in prayer; 
Deep as his fin, and low as his offence ; 
High be his riſe, thro? humbleſt penzzence. 
In life and death, mankind at leaſt ſhall learn 
From his ſad ſtory, and your kind concern ; 
That works of mercy and a zeal to prove, 


By ſympathetic aid, the heart of love, , 


E*en here below a ſure reward obtain, 
Nor e'er fall pity's kindly drops in vain. 


I live a proof! and dying round my urn, 
Affliction's family will croud and mourn : 
Here was our Friend,“ if weeping o'er my grave 


They cry—'tis all the Epitaph I crave, 


Pl 
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PFHEILANDO 
b 1 


FEMALE PENITEN T. 
A LESSON rox YOUNG WOMEN. 


* E 2 from an 1 unfortunate Daughter i —— 
6 to her Family in the Country. 


ITH thickeſt glooms o *erſpread be that 
| dire hour 
When honour yielded to the traĩtor's pow'r; 
When raſh, I ſcorn'd the angel voice of truth, 
In all the mad fimplicity of youth : 
When from a father's arms forlorn I ſtrayed, 
And left a mother's tenderneſs unpaid : 
While nature, duty, precept, all combin'd, | 
To fix obedience on the plaſtic mind. 


Now gone forever are my days of jo 5 
Philanor flatter'd only to rr ab on 02 
Alike to blaſt my body and my mind, 

He robb' d me firſt, then left me to mankind ; 
Soon from his Janus-face the maſk he tore, 
The charm was broke, and magic was no more $ 
The dreadful cheat awhile to hide he ſtrove, 

By poor pretences of a partial love, 

Awhile diſguis'd the feelings of his heart, 

And ap'd, full well, the real admirer's part; 
Till tir'd at laſt, with labouring to conceal, 


And OY wn pee which he did not keel, 


Such 
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guch coldneſs mark'd his manners and his mien, - 
My guilt—my ruin—was too plainly ſeen. _ 


In vain, I now aſſum'd a chaſter part, 
In vain I ſtruggl'd with a broken heart, 
In vain I try'd to purify my ſtain, | 
Correct my life, and riſe (reform'd) again: 
Pleas'd at the hope, from ſavage man I flew, 
And ſought protection from each friend I knew; 
Each friendat my approach ſhrunk back with dread, 
And bade me hide my peſtilential head: | 
Ev*n for the meaneſt ſervitude I ſought, 
But nice ſuſpicion at my figure caught, 
My dreſs too flaunting or my air too free, 
And deep reſerve betok*ning myſtery ; _. 
Some frailty rais'd a doubt where'er I came, 
And every queſtion fluſh'd my cheeks with ſhame z + 
_ Conſcious of guilt, overſhadow'd by pretence, 

*T was hard to act the farce of innocence, 

Oft as I begg'd the ſervant's loweſt place, 
The #reach*rous colour ſhifted in my face; 
The fatal ſecret glow'd in every look, 
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Next came the views of home into my mind,. 
With each dear comfort I had left behind ; 
Pardon, and Pleaſure, ſtarted to my thought, 
While Hope inſpir'd forgiveneſs of my fault: 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the fweet ideas fled, 

And left me—begging at each door for bread, 
Far other woes and inſults were in ſtore, 

My fame was loſt, and I could riſe no more; 
Driv'n to the dreadful precipice of fin, ; 
My brain ſwam round the gulph, and hurl'd me in. 


And now no pen could picture my diſtreſs, _ 
"Twas more, much mare than fple wretchedneſs ; 
ISR 3 Famine 


— 
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Famine and guilt, and conſcience tore my heart, Even 
And urged me to purſue the wanton's part. And 
Take then the truth, and learn at once my ſname; O'er 
Such my hard fate—1 welcom'd all that ame. The 
The 
But oh! no tranſport mingled in my ſtains, The 
No guilty pleaſure ever ſooth'd my pains ; 
No vicious hope indelicately gay, Wi 
Nor warmer paſſions lull'd my cares away; With 
The flatt'ring compliment fatigu'd my ear, But h 
While half- afraid, I half-conceal'd a tear: x Drove 
Whole nights I paſs*d inſenfible of bliſs, | For ot 
Loſt to the loth*d/embrace, and odious kiſs; And 1: 
Nor wine nor mirth the aching heart could fire, When 
Nor could the ſprightly muſic aught inſpire; That | 
Alive to each reflection that oppreſs'd, Diſtreſ 
The more I gain'd, the more I was diftreſs'd ; And b 
Ev'n in the moment of unbleſt defire, My kr 
- Oft would the wretch complain I wanted fire ; ; The fo 
Cold as a ſtatue in his arms I lay, Faintin 
Wept through the night, and bluſh'd along * And we 
day * | Th 
el 
My own companions no ſweet comfort brought, To my 
A ſhameful ſet, incapable of thought ; All thi 
Their luſtful paſſions ne'er could touch my heart, Twas 
For all was looſeneſs, infamy, and art; 
No modeſt maxims ſuited to improve, But con 
No ſoft ſenſations of a chaſter love, Diſarm' 
No gen'rous proſpects of a ſoul refin'd, Fear ſhc 
No worthy leſſons of a noble mind, # _PUufirto 
E'er touch'd their boſoms, hardened to their ſtate: | Ah! | 
Charm'd with their arts, and glorying in their fare; And ſe 2 
Some ſtroke of frolic was their conſtant theme, 3 q e 
The dreadful oath, and blaſphemy extreme, - The "es 
Th' affected laugh, the rude retorted lie, 18 5 q WA 
Th' indecent queſtion, and the bold reply; And gy 


Even 
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Even in their dreſs, their buſineſs I could trace, 
And broad was ſtampt the Harlot on each face; 
O'er every part the ſhameful trade we ſpy, 
The ſtep audacious, and the rolling eye; 

The ſmile inſid'ous, and the look obſcene, 

The air enticing, and the mincing mien. 


With theſe, alas! a ſacrifice I liv' d; 

With theſe the wages of diſgrace receiv'd: | 
But heav'n, at length, its vengeance to complete, 

Drove me—diſtemper'd—to the public ſtreet, 

For on a time, when lightening fir'd the air, 

And laid the ſable breait of midnight bare ; 

When rain and wind affail'd th” unſhelter*d head, 

That ſought in vain—the comfort of a bed; 

Diſtreſs'd—difeas'd—I crawl'd to every door, 

And beg*d, with tears, a\ſhelter-for the poor! 

My knees, at length, unable to ſuſtain 

The force of hunger, and the weight of rain, 

Fainting 1 fell, then ſtagg'ring roſe again, 

And wept, and figh'd, and hop'd, and rav'd in vain, 


Then (nor till then) o'erwhelm'd by fore diftreſs, 
To my own hand 1 look'd for full redreſs.; 
All things were apt—no flatt'rer to beguile, 
"Twas night—'twas dark—occafion ſeem'd to 

EY 

But conſcience ſtruck, at what I thought to do, 
Diſarm'd my purpoſe—my reſolves o'erthrew ; 
Fear ſhook my hand, I flung the weapon by, 
Unfit to /ve—lT was not fit to die /— 


Ah! wretched woman, ſhe, who. ſtrays for bread, 
And ſells the ſacred pleaſures of the bed; _ * 
Condemn'd to ſhifts, her rea ſon muſt deſpiſe, 
The ſcorn and pity of the good and wiſe ; 
Condemn'd each call of paſſion to obey, 


And in deſpite of nature to be gay; 


8 
.. 
7 


R 
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To force a fimper, with a throbbing heart, 
And call to aid the feeble helps of art; 
Oblig'd to ſuffer each impure careſs, 

The flave of paſſion, and the drudge of dreſs ; 
Compell'd to ſuit her temper to each taſte, 
Scorn'd if too wanton, hated if too chaſte. 


— 


Tauz DYING PROSTITUTE. | 


ITY the miſeries of a wretched maid, - 


Who ſacrificed to man her health and fame; 


Whoſe love and truth, and truſt, were all repaid 
By want and woe, diſeaſe, and endleſs ſhame. 
Curſe not the poor loſt wretch, who, ev'ry ill 
That proud inſulting man can heap, ſuſtains ; 
Sure ſhe enough is curs'd o'er whom his will, 
Enflam'd by brutal paſſion, boundleſs reigns, 
8 „% - So: 8 
Spurn not my fainting body from your door, 
Here let me reſt my weary, weeping head; 
No greater mercy would my wants implore, 
My ſorrows ſoon ſhall lay me with the dead. 
6.7 | x: | IV. 8 
Who now beholds, but loaths my faded face? 


So wan and ſallowW—chang'd with fin and care; 


Or who can any former beauty trace, 
In eyes ſo ſunk with famine and deſpair. 


That I was virtuous once, and beanteous too, 
And free from envious tongues my ſpotleſs fame, 

Theſe but torment, theſe but my tears renew, 
Theſe aggravate my preſent guilt and ſhame. 


| Hovuſeleh 


— 


oy 
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VI. 
Houſeleſs and hungry, forc'd by pining want, 
I've wept and wander'd many a midnight hour; 
Implor'd a pittance luſt would ſeldom grant, 
Or ſought a ſhelter from the driving ſhow'r. 
= — IS. 
And as I ſhiver'd through the wintry ſtorm, 
Unknowing what to ſeek or where to ſtray! 
To gain relief, entic'd each hideous form, 


Each hideous form contemptuous turn'd away. 


. VIII. 
Where are my virgin honours, virgin charms! 
Oh ! whither fled the pride I once maintain'd ? 
Where are the youths that woo'd me to their 
arms ? OR | „ 
Or where the triumphs virgin beauty gain'd ? 


Declare, betrayer ! Cruel monſter! where? 
Proclaim thy glories gain'd by my defeat ! 
Say, art thou happier cauſe that I'm leſs fair? 

Or bloom thy laurels on my winding ſheet 2. 


VERSES for my Toms-SToNE, if I ever 


ſhall have one. 
By a PROSTITUTE and a PENITENT. 


HE wretched victim of a quick decay 
- . Reliev'd from life, on humble bed of clay, 
(The laſt and only refuge of my woes) 
A.loſt love-ruin'd female I repaſe. \ 
From the ſad hour I liſten'd to his charms, 
And fell, half forc'd, in the deceiver's arms; 
To that, whoſe awful veil hides every fault, 


Shelt'ring wy ſufferings in this welcome vault, 


When 
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When pamper'd - ſtarv'd, abandon'd, or in drink, 
My thoughts were rack'd in ſtriving not to think; 
Nor could rejected Conſcience claim the po-w-rr 
1 impoſe the reſpite of one ſerious hour; 

I durit not look to what I was before, | 
My ſoul ſhrunk back, and wiſl'd to be no more. 


Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure, | 
Old ere of age, worn out tho' ſcarce mature 
Daily debas'd to ſtifle my diſguſt x 

Of forc'd enjoyment, in affected luſt; | 

Cover'd with guilt, infection, debt, and want, 
My home a brothel, and the ſtreet my haunt, 
Full ſeven long years of infamy I've pin'd, 
And fondled, loath'd, and prey'd upon mankind, 
Till, the full courſe of fin and vice gone through, 
My ſhatter'd fabric fail'd at ewenty-rwo; 
Then Death, with every horror in his train, 
Here clos'd the ſcene of riot, guilt, and pain. 


Ve fair Aſſociates of my opening bloom ! _ 
Oh! come and weep, and profit at my tomb 


Let my ſhort youth—my blighted beauty, prove 


The fatal poiſon of unlawful love. | 

Oh! think how quick my life's career I ran, 
The dupe of Paſſion, Vanity, and Man ; 

Then ſhun the path where gay deluſions ſhing—= 
Be your's the lefſon—ſad experience mine ! 


AN ADDRESS to ELIZA. 


By a PENITENT MAGDALEN. 


AVINIA's momentary joys are o'er, 
Her former tranſports muſt be known no 
75 mare z;-- -: ; FE | 
The dream of happineſs is quickly fled, | 
And woes unnumber'd, hover o'er my head. 
When 


* 
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When morn appears, I wake to black deſpair, 

To pining grief, and never ending care ; 

Within my breaſt the various paſſions roll, 

And fill diſtracted thoughts oppreſs my ſoul ; 
'Fo peace a ſtranger, and a diſtant gueſt, 2 
Nor muſt again with tranquil hours be bleſt. 
Thy friends condemn'd in ſorrow to deplore, 

A recent loſs, nor know contentment more, 
Attend, Eliza, to my mournful tale, 

And let compaſſion in thy breaſt prevail; 

May triendſhip plead my cauſe, nor plead in vain, 
*Tis friendſhip only can aſſuage my pain; | 
And while with tears I weep my paſt oftence, 
Regret the loſs of native innocence: 

Pity thy friend—and may'ſt thou never prove, 
That angurſh waits upon a guilty love, 


Till firſt I met Philander's lawleſs flame, 
My breaſt was pure, and ſpotleſs was my name; 
"Twas he that firſt ſeduc*d my ſoul to ſin, 

And plac'd eternal infamy within: 

Perſuaſion reſted on his flat rang ; 

And from his words the dear deluſion ſprung. _ 
Oh! my Eliza, hadſt thou known my fate, 
'Thou'd think that heav'n had punĩſh'd me too great; 
But guilt, like mine, deſerves at leaſt to prove, 

The ſtings of conſcience, when it dares to love: 
For I no more a woman's glory boaſt, 

Since ſplit upon that rock, where all is loſt! 
Weep for my ſorrow, whilſt a bleeding heart, 
Tells thee, Philander, acts the tyrant's part: 
For, ah! ſoon as the dawn appear'd, he roſe, 

And left a ſcene of complicated woes : 
Ruin'd, abandon'd, by the fwain I lov'd, 

While I each bitter change of fortune prov'd. 
When'time no longer could conceal my ſhame, 
Nor ſkreen from public Infamy my name; 


I from 


— 


1 


If heav'n in mercy liſtens to my pray*rs, 


Be with Lavinia to the tomb convey d. 


pEATH or a FRIEND. 


4 
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I from the world, and all its cenſure fled, _ Wh 
And this aſylum” found i to hide my guilty head, 7 
Here ſighs, and penitential tears alone, Oi 
Can gain acceſſion to the ſacred throne: | 1 


Yet theſe are pare vr | whilſt my flame, 
With all its fatal ardor burns the ſame. 
*Tis here, unhappy women, look for peace, 
Their love expires, and guilty paſſions ceaſe. 
Oh! love, thou ſource of all Lavinia's grief! 
In Death's cold arms ſhe'll only find relief: 


The filent grave will-terminate my cares. 
Come then, Eliza, catch my parting figh, 
And tell the faithleſs youth for whom I die, 
That 'twas for him I dropt the tender tear, 
The laſt confeſſion of a love ſincere: 

His pity then, muſt for the wretch he made, 


An E L E. G * 


ON THE 


HE trembling dews hang gathering round 
| , SE} 5 

And deeper ſhades grow faſt upon the fight, 
Mild evening comes, but comes with ſtep * 
And big with images of paſt delight. - 


For Oh! the hallow'd earth unſettled yet, 
'Tho' many an eye ſheds there a ſoft'ning ſliow r, 
Lies looſe o'er him who lov'd with me to quit 
The crowds. of life, to ſhare this penſive hour. 
RE | _ _- Where'er 
8 - SL 1 > 4 a lt | — — 


5 Wn. The Magdalen-Houſe, | 


errgeriens 4 

Where er Eturn each well-known ſpot can ſhow, = 
Some trace of pleaſures to return no more; - 

O'er each accuſtomed path my tears ſhall flow, 


To waſh ſome print where he has trod before, 


Turn gentle paſſenger, his tomb mew. or 
For, Oh! near yonder tow'ring ſpire it lies, 
Like which, if virtue had her honour due, 


In reyerend grandeur it ſhould pierce the ſkies. . 


Vet vain the pomp that wins the vulgar eye, &. 
In coſtly tombs forgotten tenants reſt, 

While ſome in humbler graves as peaceful lie, 
And leave a monument in every breaſt, 


Vain i is the ſculptor” 8 art, or trophy d tomb, 


Virtue alone the grave's cold chill can bear, | 
Virtue alone can ſhine thro? all its gloom ; 


The world's proud fickly bloſſoms wither there. [ 


With flow and ſilent ſtep draw gently near— 


If worldly views engage thy buſy. heart, 
Take from the dead one leſſon for thy tear, 


And weighing well the mournful truth depart. 
Ah, fhink then, child of earth! &er hence) you go, J 


3 


8 


: Wha future life may have in ſtore for thee. _ + 
4 Dar'ſt thou not meet death's near and certain blow? 
I Sleep not the dead from pain and ſickneſs free? 
u, [Feel they the p poor LORE! ſhame, the proud man's - 
And who art "thou that theſe ſhall never know Pf 
„ of all her ſons has nature cut thee, off . 
From thine inheritance, thy ſhare of 1 woe.? 2. | 4 
+, No! thow'rt a man;. confeſs it with a ſgh! v1 30: 


er Learn then to prize th' obliterating grave. 


o, and give thanks that thou waſt form'd to die, ö 
5 Fob tell the n * he's. A INES. 8 8 
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Being a Paraphraſe on Part of the 13th Chapter 
of the 1K Epiſtle to the Corinthians, Ti 


„is thine the raging paſſions'to controul, 


4 oul ; 
Teach ſlighted worth with patience to ſuſtain 
The powerful man's neglect, the fool's diſdain, 
The ungrateful friend's revolt; or keener pang. 
(Keen as the bearded tee}, or ſerpent's fang) 
That waits too oft, alas! the perjur'd vow, 

And loſt affection's cold and ſcornful brow : 


- - 


The filent eloquence of kindneſs. meck _ ; 
Beams from'thine eyes, and mantles in thy, cheek ; 
From envy free, and pride's o'erbearing ſway, 

Thou tak thy mild and inoffenfive way: © 


Grace in thy geſtyres and thy looks 1s ſeen, 
Ge fe wands, wnll cortenud by e 
Thou ſcorn'ſt to caſt the proud indignant frowy .. 
On other's merits, or to boaſt thine -n: 
Oer hunger, hatred, or revenge to brood, _ 
Record the evil, and forget ths ggod: i 


Or aught that can thy,neighbour's peace deſtroy 


Make the baſs ſubject of thy barbarous joy ; © 
If juſt, the cenſure that affects his fame. 
*Tis thine to pity, not increaſe his ſhame; 
Tf falſe the charge, thy ſoul can know no reſt, . 
Till truth appear, and heal his wounded breaſt. 
Forbearing all, and truſting ſtill to finßd 1180 
Some virtues mid ths failings of mankind. 


Thou 


* 
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Thou o'er their faults canſt draw the friendly veil, 

The better part believe, the worſe conceal, _ 
Still hope that time their frailties may remove, 
And wait the hour with patience and with love. 


To A LADY wno LOVED DANCING, 
Written by the late JU DOE BURNET: 


AVI preſume, in humble lays,  FY 
My dancing Fair, thy ſteps to praiſe 


While this grand maxim I advance, 


'That all the world is but a dance; 

That human-kind, both man and woman, 
To dance is evident and common. 

David himſelf, that god-like king, 

We know could dance as well as fing. 


Folks who at court would keep their ground, 


Muſt dance the year attendance ro 

Whole nations dance: gay friſky France 
Has led the nation many a dance. _ 
And ſome believe both France and Spain 
Reſolve to take us out again. 


All nature is one Ball we find, | 
The water dances to the winds 4 
The ſea itſelf at night and noon 


/ 


Riſes and capers to the moon; 5 


The moon around the earth does tread 
A Cheſhire round in buxom red; 
The earth and planets round the ſun 
All Dance; nor will their dance be done 
Till nature in one maſs is blended, 
Then we may ſay, the ball is ended 


5 Py 
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Tur CHELSEA PENSION ER. 


H E ſtealing hand of flow! creeping Time 

Has torn the honours of my head away, 

Has blaſted all the bloſſoms of my prime, 
And ting'd my ſcanty locks with ft reaks of grey! 


O! could theſe limbs their wonted force regain, 


When midſt the van at Fontenoy I bled; 
When Britiſh valour from th' ill fated plain, | 


Slowly retreating, heap'd the field with dead. | 


Why ſhould I linger here to grief a prey, 
While others *midſt the dang*rous paths of fame, 

Where bold Ambition points.the arduous way, 
To Glory's wreath aſſert their daring claim? 


| Alike from honour, as from danger far, | 
Why ſhould I linger when my race is done? 
And tamely liſten to the voice of war, 
Or penſive view the courſe that others run? 


Yet let 00 not repine,—if right I ween, 
The welcome ſtep of clay-cold Death is near; 

Soon will his friendly hand cloſe my ſad ſcene, 
Huſh ev'ry ſigh, and wipe each falling tear! 


Stranger, whoe'er thou art whoſe ſteps may ſtray 
Theſe globmy walls and antique tow'rs among, 
Where at the eve of their declining day, 


In peace repoſe the gallant war-worn throng; 5 


If virtue ofer. thy breaſt exert her ſway, 
This tribute may a Soldier's mem'ry e 


Let not thy friendly eye diſdain to pa 12 


One pitying tear upon a poor man's grave. 
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Tur DESERTED CITY. 
Written in JUNE, 1780. 


b 


F ON DON, farewel! thy duſky dooms I fly, 


To fix my cot beneath a clearer ſky; 
A ſtill ſmall manſion, where, embower'd in trees, 
Silent I court the Genius of the breeze. 


There in my green retreat, where ſmiling round, 


Summer's ſweet children paint the varied ground; 
Where ſpringing orchards thicken on my eye, 


And the loquacious rill ghdes bubbling by ; 
While at my foot the breathing violets blow, 


And many a perfum'd primroſe. peeps below ; 
Compos'd I ſit the monarch of my ſhade, 
And ſhare the health that glows in every glade ; 


Drink the pure gale as freſh from Heav'n it flies, 


Reſt with the Linnet, with the Lark ariſe ; 
Paſs my calm day in ſolitude and ſong, ' 

And pity all that buſtle in the throng. 

Then farewel, London ! Queen ſupreme of trade! 
Awhile I quit thee for the ſylvan ſhade. 


Behold ! how faſt thy truant children run, 
To feel the influence of a cloudleſs fun; - 
Where unobſcur'd by ſmoke his beams can play, 
And bleſs them with the fight of long-loſt day. 
The ſons of Pleaſure and the ſons of Care 
Alike defire the aids of rural air; 

The Beau turns Swain, a Shepherdeſs the Maid, 
And each Town-belle's a Phillis in the ſhade. 

All fly from London—ſave an anxious Train 
That tug intenſely at the oar of gain. 


N 3 They, 
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They, drudging mortals, heat and duſt defy, 
And all the terrors of a London ſky: 
Full in the glare of day they fiercely toil, 
Forever digging—in a golden ſoil. 
With theſe remain a Tribe unus'd to air, 
Whom poverty has chain'd to conſtant care 
In garrets high or cellars deep they dwell, 


| And learn a labour which no tongue can tell; 


The fickly Art embrown'd in gloom eſſay, 
Loſt to the light of life and ſmiles of day; 
IThro' the long year their daily taſk they ply, 


While wry Conſumption ſtares in every eye, 


Or blaſted Dropſy drowns what Nature gave, 
And ſweeps the man of labour to the grave. 


From woes like thefe—to life's calm vale I ſteal, 


To fee how light the ploughman's labours feel. 


Bred to the field, no woes like theſe he knows— 
He ſweats—he toils—and carols as he goes. 
Eafy and ſweet, behold the ſturdy ſwain 


Till the rich earth, and dreſs the generous plain : 


Work till the Sun's bright beams in gold deſcend, 


Then his flow footfteps to bis cottage bend : 


His cattage teems with many an infant dear, 


His wife—his bed—and all his hopes are there, 


With theſe he fits, a glad and welcome gueſt, 
Till lingering twilight points the hour of reſt 4 
The ruddy family us eall obey, 4: 
And riſe all raptures with the riſing day. 
Then farewel, London !—here will I remain 
Till Winter drives me to thine arms again. 
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VERSES addreſſed to the AUTHOR of the 


RURAL CHRISTIAN : A Deſcriptive 

Poem. | 9 
Written by a YOUNG LADY. 
AIL, matchleſs Bard, within whoſe every 


line 


8 race, 3 


% 


In them the Author's plous ſoul we trace; 


+ 


O while you paint a mother's Sep diftreſs, , 


£=«a rs £ 


.: lays, 25 | 


To recommend the choice of Wiſdom's ways; 
May Heav'n ſucceed your pen, and peace attend 


i 


\ 


your days „„ 
Stoke Nexuinglon. ELIZA MUSGROVE. 
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+ Alluding to the ſtory of a young lady who died 
2 doe Tlndbabugh- Pp 5 
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And chef it ſwells the, boſom „ 


TRE TE A- CUP: A SMILE, 


OE Florio ſtole his partner's cup, 


But turning quickly round; 
Juſt as he ſnatch'd the plunder up, 
He dropt it on the ground. 


The fair beheld him at a ſtand, Wow 


And ſmiling ſaw it broke ; 
Then gently taking up his hand, 
She preſs d it as ſhe ſpoke. 5 


« Oubrys th* uncertain ſtate, my dear, 
Attending human life; 

Nor bluſ my love, for once to hear 
A moral from your wife. 


_ 


Our hope is but a china-cup, AY 
That gaily ſtrikes the view; 


4 Bots 


Is full Ae too.“ : 


On READING HISTORY. 


0 view with curious eye th* hiſtoric page, 
NR trace men's manners down from age 


8 to age; 


To view rea empires gradual 177 aid fall, . 
That once have flouriſh'd on this earthly ball ; 1 
Expands the heart, informs the curious ſoul, 


And leads its faculties from pole to pole; 
It ſows the ſeeds of glory in the mind, 


With emulation's arduous pow'rs combin' "a 


Raiſes the ſoul above the vulgar road, 


Bl fills the mind with gratitude ta God; . 
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Who, by his pow'r omnipotent, controuls 
Whate'er is done, or ſeen betwixt the poles; 
For who can read of mortals wiſe and good, 
Who all the baits, of pleaſure. Have withſtood ; 
Who can ſuch pictures view, and yet not raiſe 
A wiſh to imitate their glorious ways? 

Or read of heroes, who with glory fir'd, 

And with each noble wiſh and hope inſpir'd, 
Have fought their country's battles ; bath'd in 
Their glorious ſwords, to guard their country's 


cod; 5 

Who all the pangs of horror have ſuſtain'd, 
And fears of death in all its forms diſdain'd; 
And when a ſwiftly-flying adverſe ball, . 
Shorten'd their life, have glory'd in their fall; 


- Who can of ſuch without emotion read? 
Without a tear upon the glorious deed ? 

Or who can read of thoſe, by all rever'd! 
Who, in the flow'ry paths of ſcience rear'd, 


Have follow'd learning, and enlarg'd their mind, 


A glorious dignity to human kind ! | 
Who reads of theſe, and yet can calmly bear, 
The vile diſgrace of ignorance to ſhare ? | 
Nor finds within himſelf a wiſh to know, 
Whate'er is poſſible to learn below? 
There is in hiſt'ry which the curious charms, 
Pleaſes the hero, and the virtuous warms, 
Imparts inſtruction to the active mind, 

And ſhews a portrait of the human kind; 
Exhibits vice in pamper'd lux'ry dreſs'd, 
And humble virtue, for a while oppreſs'd, 
Riſing ſuperior to a cloud of cares, 
And ſore afflictions which ſhe nobly bears; 
Finding in death that bliſs it wanted here, 
And fled to heav'n, its own, its native ſphere, 
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Tae ETIQUETTE: 


O BSE RVE the combat Colin eager cries, 
And ſee Amintor what's the dainty prize: 
Part of a barley corn, or ſingle grain, 
They fight —he falls my fav'rite Bantam's ſlain. 
Paſſion, thou dreadful ill !—of banes the worſt, 
Source of revenge, with murd'rous rancour 
J © oO A EOS 
For onoe excuſable; but when we ſee 
A man transform'd, and monſter made by thee : + 
Then the thought ſtagnates, and a drear amaze, 
Seizes the ſoul, and o er its vigour pres; 
Stop, ſays Amintor, who the world had ſeen, 
And 'mid'ſt great folks at courts had often been; 


You argue wrongly, Colin, T muſt erave, 
Paſſion a ſecond place alone may have. 
There is a ſomething, what, J cannot ſay, 
Nor how they call it, bears a greater ſway, 
Thus it proceeds—don't think I ſpeak untrue, 
For ſuch a thing at London once I knew. . 
Two great men, Lords, or Dukes, or elſe Eſquires, 
(Thoſe macaronies the vain girl admires} 
Were dancing round a room, quite full of glee, 
And ſeem'd as happy, lad, as you or me. v 
Tilt of a ſudden one began to ſay, 
Which is to happineſs the neareſt way? 
*Tis by attaining Honors th? other cried, 
And ts his Prince's favor to the ſkies, 
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The firſt made anſwer—Popularity, ; 
Seems In my mind the wiſh'd for end to be. 
N. mee) | Thus | 
+ Alluding to a battle between two bantam cocks 1 1 
in a farm-yard. | Sens tho 
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' REFLECTIONS, 25 
Thus for ſome time they held a ſtrange debate, 
One on the fide of praiſe; the other ſtate. 
Till contradicting what his friend averr'd, 5 
(Thus many, very many oft have err'd) 

The advocate for Honor, ſtarts and ſtares, 
And to the field the other boldly dares; 
Scorning to brook 9 ſeem'd a given lie, 
Determin'd for th' offence his friend ſhould die. 
1 hop'd as fime and weapons .mbſt be nam'd, 
The paſſion of the heroes would be tam d. 
But each at home confider'd the affair, 
A circumſtance they could not calmly bear; 
Two other ſwordſmen muſt attend the cauſe, 
In ſpite of human, and of ſacred laws 
Muſt ſtand: to ſee a war in cool blood wap'd, - * 
Where ſad reflection —brethren are engag dd Il 
Tho? bound by nature to a mutual love, _ 1 
They cruel;murd'rers of each other prove. hi | 
What thought I can occafion deeds like this? | fi | 


Do ſuch concluſions end the ſearch for 3%? „ 
What is this nicety, which rules mankind, | 8 
Inflames their paſſion, and corrupts their mind ? | 

This ſaid a ſage, who long had filent fat, 
Is what they call Proud Honor's Etiguette. 
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TE COMPLAINT. 
Written by a F00R-600D Man, almoſt overwhelmed 
With Troubles and Aﬀiftions. 

'O ſcenes amuſe me that amus'd before, 
And what delighted once, delights no more; 

Tho' all creation beautiful appears, 1 
And nature's aſpect a rich verdure wears; 7 
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4 Duelling is become quite a faſhionable vice, tho? 
ks it is nothing leſs than premeditated murder, —Horrid 
thought! e | 
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Vet ſtill is bloom with ſick'ning eyes A h 
And all her luxury is loſt on me. p 
The budding plants of variegated hue, 103 4171 
The bloſſoms opening with the morning dew ; | 
The vernal breeze. that gently fans the flowers, | 
The laughing meadows and enlivening ſhowers ;. 
Th I garden where the works of art 
Give ſtrength to nature, and freſh charms impart; 
Where gaudy pinks and bluſhing roſes Dloomy 
Rich in array and pregnant with perfume;  - 
Where Flora ſmiling ſees her offspring Vie: .. c; 
To ſpread their beauties, and regale the eye: 
All, all, in vain with charms united glow, 

To deck the ſcene, or gild the face of woe : 


In vain the ſun his gaudy pride diſplays, 
No genial warmth attends-his brighteſt rays. 
And when his abſent light the moon ſupplies, | 
Or planets glitter to enrich the ſkies; ; 

No gleam 6f comfort from their luſtre flows, | 

No harbinger of peace or calm 6 T 

My ſoul with fad diſquietude,oppreſt, | 

Dir ets her flight to heaven in ſearch of 105 

And refuge takes (which ** peace at laſt will bring 5 
Beneath the ſhades of the Almighty's wing. 
On him I fix my mind, and place ” truſt, 

A being infinitely wiſe and quſt. 1 


: Hear then, O God! and aid a ſuppliant £ prayers 
Sooth al} my pangs, and fave me from _ 
Then, tho? dark lowering ſkies, and an ales, 
Conſpire to raiſe the ſtorm, and rend the © fabls, 

Yet will calm Reaſon at the helm prelide 

My little bark will ſtem both wind and tide; 
And ad verſe currents ſhall at laſt convey _ 
The ſhatter'd veſſel to the realms of day. 
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Tur s ICE MAN“s 
ADDRESS Tro HS CANDLE. 
| ' 18 ” wii: 4: @ 1 
THY fize, bright taper, Ades ſo quickly waſte, 
It bids me think the preſent day my laſt? 
Tho? narrow limits thy ſhort date confine, 
Compar'd to infinite what more is mine? 
This day muſt end thy being, and before 
To-morrow's dawn myſelf may be no more 
Both in life's morn with gayeit luſtre ſhine, 
And, as the night advances, both decline ; | ; 
Both by one common fate ſeem cloſely link'd, M1 
And after one ſhort blaze ſhall be extint; . | 1 
; Our lives the ſame, our periods both agree; — | 
| So where's the diff rence pray, twixt you and me? "M4 
Tux CHARMS'or VIRTUE. i | 
Virtus, repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ, i 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus. . * 
| VVV ⁵——— 4 WAI 
A H me! will thoughtleſs mortals ever prize i! 
\ | The beams that float in fancy's frunfuleye? _ 1 - | 
Still think when glittering forms unnumber'd riſe, 1 
They lead to pleaſures that will never die? | [ 
Alas, how vain the miſer's golden dreams; , it i 
For hoarded treaſures cannot purchaſe joy hl 1 
How vain the prodigal's deluſive ſchemes, . M 
Which pleaſe one moment, and the next deſtroy! Vn 
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All tranſient are the gifts, that pleaſure heißes a 


When preſent, 7 delude, when paſt, t 7 "re 
vain ; 


Yet bliſs eternal in that boſorn ſprings, 
Where god- like innocence aſſerts her reign! 


The honeſt breaſt defies malignant care: 


The Vicious wk dread the pangs of woe; 
For truth and reafon' to mankind declare, 


* Firtue alone is happineſs below 7 


What are the honours of the proudly great ? 2 
The laurel-wreath which decks the poet's brow ! 


The breath of flatt'ry, and the pride of ſtate, 
No laſting pleaſures on the mind beſtow! 


Virtue to man congenial bliſs can give ! - 
Then let me Vice's flattering power reſtrain ; ; 
Alas! too late, ſhall feeble 9 5 —_—. 
To curb the tyrant, when they feel his chain ? 


For Vice, iti every 8 unconfin'd, 


Soon ſcorns controul, and blaſts the honeſt name; 
Tears Virtue's golden precepts from the mind, 
And conquers honour, fortune, life, and fame. 


Aſſiſt me Virtue ; Goddeſs heavenly bright! 
By thee illumin'd, let my boſom glow ;- 


Thou canſt in every "ſtage afford delight ; 


Thou canſt, in every ſcene, diſpel our woe. 


In youth's contracted hour, thy heavenly ray 
8 beams, with captivating race; 

So ſhalt thou bloom, when age's pan l day, 
Shakes in the head, and trembles in the pace. 


Een when repentance ſoothes the mournful heart, 


And kindly blunts tormenting conſcience' ting, 


Tis thine to molliate ſorrow, and impart 


An inward can, which vice can never bring. 
When 


 'REFEECTIONS: 9 
When guilty mortals quaff ſweet pleaſureꝰs ſtream, 
Falſe joys deceive, and vanity betrays; 
Time ſwiftly terminates the golden dream, 
When beauty fades, and vigorous youth decays. 
Age, the conſpicuous mark of fortune's rage, 


The prey of wretchedneſs, mult ſtill complain: 


If vicious, feel unable to afſuage, 
I be ſting of inſult, and the rack of pain? 
When pale diſeaſe enerves the vital frame, 
Vice finks appal'd, while virtues glories riſe, 
Catch a reſplendent ſpark of heavenly flame, 
Pant for immortal life, beyond the ſkies. 


Then, Goddeſs, hear! Oh, hear my ſuppliant 
vow:-! | . | 

Oh, lead me far from Vice's wretched throng-; 

So, while intrinſic honors deck my brow, - 

Thy animating name ſhall ſwell my ſong ! 

Let courage, not impetuous paſſion ſway;  -/ 

A generous piety, and not auſtere : 

Let reverend age, a blameleſs eaſe diſplay, 

And death, nor vainly hope, nor idly fear! 

Let me to ſolitude from cares withdraw, 

By thee ſupported, and by wiſdom fir'd ! 

Be my life regulated by thy law, 


- 


By Virtue animated, Greece beheld 
Her ſons, in arms and arts ſuperior riſe : 
Saw her ſtates ſtouriſh, and her foes repell'd, 
And hallow'd temples reach the diſtant ſkies, 
By Virtue animated, Rome difplay'd, 
| Her banner waving in the darken'd air: 
While, led by thee, her warriors undiſmay'd, 
© ſpare, 
. Lnaw'd 


Each wiſh directed, and each thought inſpir'd, 


Could fight like heroes, and like Gods could 
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am KD ESSE; 
Unaw'd by envy, in thy precepts bred, _. 


„With native eloquence, great. Chatham roſe! 
Nor ſway'd by inter'ſt, nor by faction led, | 
He doom'd to fate Britanniz's daring foes. 


But to fictitious names no more confin'd, 


To thee my thoughts aſpire, O God fupreme! 
Some emanation of thy perfe& mind, 
Virtue from thee derives her fulgent. beam, 


Grant that her precepts and pellucid ray, 


May curb my paſlions and inform my foul : 
Inſtruct my Rn to find the living way, | 
And error's clouds, and folly's rage controul.. 


VERSES rien by de laws Faxt er 


CHESTERFIELD over a Sideboard at SIR 
WILLIAM STANHOPE's, Twickenham. 
Lp ſocial mirth with gentle manners join, 
Unſtun'd by laughter, uninflam'd by wine; 


Let reaſon unimpair'd, exert its powers, 


But let gay fancy firew the way with flowers. 


Far hence the wag's and witling's ſcurril jeſt, 


Whoſe noiſe and nonſenſe ſhock the decent gueſt: 


True wit and humour ſuch low helps decline, 


Nor will the graces owe their charms to wine. 


Fools fly to drink, in native dullneſs ſunk: 

In vain——they're ten times greater fools when 
drunk. 

Thus free from riot, innocently gay, 

We'll neither with, nor fear our final day. 


5 An ET BG YL; 
Written among the Rvins of a NoBLEMAN's 
| SEAT In CornwaLL. 


MIDST theſe venerable drear remains 


Of ancient grandeur, muling ſad 1 ſiray ; þz 


Around a melancholy filence reigns, 


That prompts me to indulge the plaintive lay. 


Here liv'd Eugenio born of noble race, 
Aloft his manſion roſe (around were ſeen 
Extenfive gardens deck'd with ev'ry grace, 


With lawns and oe thro' all the ſeaſons 


- green). 


Ah where is now its boaſted: beauty fled! ' 
Proud turrets that once glitter'd in the cy, 

And broken columns in confuſion. ſpread, 

'A rude miſhapen heap of ryins >. 


* 


of ſplendid rooms no traces here are found; 33 
How are theſe tott'ring walls by time defac d. 
Shy gd with vile thorn, with twining ivy bound, 
Ince hung with tapeſtry, with paintings grac'd! 


Is ancient times, perhaps, where now I tread, * 
Licentious riot crown'd the midnight-bowl, 


Her dainties lux'ry. pour'd, and beauty fpread - 
Her artful ſnares to captivate the ſoul. . 


Of here, attended by a choſen train 


Of innocent delig ts, true N dwelt ; ; 
Diffuking bleflings o'er the diſtant plain, 


hag? joy and e by chouſands felt. 


i | | Around 
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292 rene 
Around now ſolitude unjoyous reigns, _ 
No gay-gilt chariot hither marks the way, 


No more with chearful hopes the needy ſwains - I 
At the once bounteous gate their viſits pay. 


Where too is now the garden's beauty fled _ 
Which ev'ry clime was ranſack'd to ſupply : 2 


2 


_ Ofer the drear ſpot fee deſolation ſpread, "DJ 


And the diſmantled walls in ruins lie! 


Dead are the trees that once with niceſt care 
Arrang'd, from op'ning bloſſoms ſhed perfume, 
And thick with fruitage ſtood, the pendant pear, 
The ruddy-colour'd peach, and gloſſy plum. 


Along the terrafs-walks are ſtraggling ſeen 
The prickly bramble, and the noiſome weed, 

Beneath whoſe covert crawls the toad obſcene, 
And ſnakes and adders unmoleſted breed. 


ay 
The mead untill'd a batren aſpect weart; ; 
And where the ſprightly fawn was wont to play, The 
O'ergrown with heath a dreary waſte Pens. ore 


In yonder wide- extended vale below Lik 
here ofiers fpread, a pond capacious ſtood ; 


Fen 

From far by art the ſtream was taught to flow, 8 
Whoſe liquid ſtores fupply'd th' unfailing flood, That 
Oft here the ſilent angler took his place I Clay 


Intent to captivate the ſcaly 7 f 89 
But periſh- d now are all the num'rous race. For c 
Loſt is the fountain, and the channel dry. In ſil 


Hear then, ye great! behold th' uncertain ſlate A tri 
Of earthly grandeur——beauty, ſtrength, and A ſho 


ow'r The t 
Alike are ſubject to the firoke of fate, | 'Tis t 
8 flouriſh but the glory of an hour. 7 Is ſofi 

| artus 5 
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Virtue alone no diſſolution. fears, 
Still permanent tho' ages roll away: 
Who builds on her immortal baſis, rears 
A A time can ne'er decay. 


-» 


TRE CHURCH-YARD: A PoEM, 


By a YOUTH of EIGHTEEN. 


H! not a breath of wind! no gentle breeze 
_To fan the darkſome gloom! wy. ruffled 
wave 


| Diſturbs this filent port of life, nor moves 


The fleeping calm; a death-like filence reigns. 
Thoſe ſtorms of wrath, that oft by —_ breath'd, 
Have ſhook the trembling world, here die away, 
In whiſpers loſt ; the froth of heighter'd pride 
Beats on the rocks, and beats itſelf to nothing. 
The pomp of Kings, the panegyric breath 
Of ſoothing flatt rers, and of menial crowds, 
The voice of flander, the deſtructive blaſts 
Of envy ſelf· diſtracting, ſoftly feem, 
8 dying thunders in a diſtant cloud) 

ntly to vaniſn from th* attentive ear. 


Death, rigid death, impartially declares 
That a man's nothing but an heap of duſt, 
Clay cold, inſenſible. Wipe from thy cheek, 
O man! the ſoft, emaſculating tear, 
For die thou muſt : juſt as by nature, ſtreams 
In filver mazes roll their eaſy tide, 


A tribute to the main : thus art thou born, 


A ſhort-liv'd glory, pre-ordain'd to die. 
The thought of obſequies, convulfions, groans, 
'Tis this diſtracts thy ſoul : the kifs of death 
Is ſoft, and harmleſs ; golden reſt attends it, 


Urge, 


% P IL. EAS INGO 

And ſoan diſſol ves the fretful dream of life. 
Nature's great law is death.— As riſing flames 
Seek their congenial place, and mount to heav'n, 
Thus haſte we to our end: the bloom of youth : 
Expels our infant years ; then hoary age 

Encroaches on the man, and ſhuts the ſcene. 25 


| BY o I 
— 


Alas! th' impartial grave no diff rence yields A 
_ *Twaxt King and peaſant. Where's the Monarch 
*now ? 7 | 
Faſt by the tyrant fleeps the tyrant's ſlave, 
What luftre now attends the head, that bore 
The Royal crown, enchas'd with India's pearl? 
What cheek impurpled with a roſy bluſh _ 
Vies with the new-born glories of the morn ! _. 
Ah! where's Lucinda, and that beauteous form 
Which boaſted once a paradiſe of charms! 
Alas! ſhe's mingled with the vulgar duſt, 
Cloſe to what moſt ſhe fear'd deformity ; ; 
(The life, warmth, ſoftneſs, fragrance of her 


beauty | "ran oamud 
Diſſolv'd and moulder'd into putrid earth, - 
And worms impure) her once enchanting voice |, 
Is vaniſn'd into air; and, O adieu I Mid 
The dear enliv'ning ſmile, and melting eye, Al 
That ſtream'd with ſparkling luſtre, now no more! Whe 
Black-rob'd confuſion ſhades the gloomy void Tl 


With raven wings, and ſcatters indiſtindtion. 
Ceaſe mortal, then, to boaſt thy tranſient charms, 

A prey to worms. In vain the glaſs reflects 

A well-proportion'd harmony of parts, 

If thou muſt rot 1n earth a corpſe obſcene. 


- Power, Wealth and Beauty, are a ſhort-liv'd hs 
EL. Mr a 
Tis Firtue only bloſſoms in the duſt, - pil Al 
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ON QUITTING AR 
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DIE U, ye ſacred walls, ye lofty tow'rs, 
_ Imperial-Learning's venerable ſeats! 
Reluctant now I quit your peaceful bow'rs, 


= 


Your happy manſions, and your lov'd 8 


Here keen- ey d Science plumes her daring wing; 


- 


Vent'rous ſhe here eflays her nobleſt flights: 
Here, in each claſhe' grove, the Muſes fing, 
And fill the mind with innocent delights, 


Grateful I venerate thoſe honour'd.names, 


*Who patronis'd fair Learning's infant cauſe ; - 


Who n6bly dar'd to vindicate her claims 
To juſt regard, diſtinction, and applauſe. 


'Midft the illuſtrious groupe an Alfred mines; 


Alfred the juſt, the virtuous, and the great; 
Who mingled with the wreath that conqueſt twines, 
The cares of ſcience, and the toils of ſtate. 


Tho' in theſe ſeats dim Superſtition reign'dd 
Clouding each mind, unnerving ev'ry heart; 


* 
7 
* 


Tho! monkiſh fraud its empire here maintain'd; 


eee 
Tho here dull ſchoolmen vain debate purſu'd, 


And the free mind in abject fetters bound ; 
Tho* with thin ſophiſtry, and jargon rude, 
All gommon ſenſe they labour'd to confound : 
9 8 | "= WW 
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Yet now the ſcene in diff rent guiſe appears z If = 
All former traces, like a dream, are fled; © | 


Religion now a lib'ral aſpect wears; 


Now genuine Seience lifts her tow'ring head. 1 


Where Chervell's placid ſtream irriguons flows; 
Where Ifis, wand'ring thro' the dewy mead, Mou 
On the gay plains fertility beſtows. 


Devious how oft in tranquil mood Ive ſtray d, V 


Oft have I view'd, immers'd in ſoothing thought, | The 


Uprear'd by ancient hands the maſſy pile; + | Here 


The Gothic turret high, the Saxon vault, 


The painted window, and the lengthen'd aile, on 

| . 

Achaian models too. I've frequent tra d. Ihe t 
Where genius blazes in the grand defignzs * Each 
The ſtructure with Corinthian columns grac'd,' And c 


Where Attic taſte and harmony combine. | Throi 
How oft, well pleas'd, I've turned the vari'd page, Wher 
My mind detach'd from every futile joy, 3 


From giddy vanities that life engage, 5 
Follies that vex, and ſorrows that annoy. I wich 


Forgot each buſy care of active life, And g 


Forgot the turmoils of the public ſeence Ne 


Forgot all envy, pride and jealous ſtrife, 
The ſtarts of paſſion, and the fits of ſpleen ! 


Adieu, ye groves, where'erſt I wont to roam, 1 . JAmazi 
Where Health attends the clear falubrioug air; | To wo 


Retirement left, I ſeek a diff rent home, PBeyon 
And to thte gay metropolis repair Remot 
„ pe INTITLE ren: e Beyonce 
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Tus RURAL PROSPECT. 


| HE N tir'd with buſineſs, and litigious jars, 
I quit the town, and ſhake off buſy cares, 

Mount Hampſtead Heath, and view with longing 
n Fe Ou 1D 


The growing proſpects open as I riſe. 


3 


Here hills and dales, there woods and ſtreams . 


ſurvey, | 


* 


Gilt with new beauties by the vernal ray. = Che 


What raptures fill my breaſt ; I ſoar above 
The thirſt of riches, pow'r, and ſenſual love: 


Each vain defire, each paſſion finks to reſt, | 


And one calm joy, poſſeſſes all my breaſt; 
Through nature's works, I view the great deſign, 


N 


Where boundleſs wiſdom, pow'r, and .goodneſs. 


ſhine; | | | 
Beauties unnumber'd, ſenſe and fancy warm ; 
- I Uſe, order, harmony, my. reaſon charm: 
Wich wender, love, and praiſe, my, boſom glows, 


And gratitude in artleſs numbers flows, 
_ "Theſe are thy glorious works, all-bounteouy - 


Parent of good, from thee all bleſſings ſpring. 


Amazing what we ſee ! yet theſe how few! 
To worlds immenſe, conceal'd from mortal view? 
Beyond thy ſphere, O Sun, beyond the way, 
Remote, unknown, where rapid comets ſtray ; 
Beyond the utmoſt ftar, which Newtoz's fight 
Could reach ; beyond that ſtar's extended light, 
Worlds behind worlds, on Syſtems, Syſtems riſe, 
Till thought, in wonder's loſt, and fancy dies : | 


Beyond 


— 


2 
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1 Beyond all worlds; paſt ſtretch of ſeraph's mind. 
Ti Thou reign'ſt ſupreme, immortal, unconfin'd ; 
1 Thy preſence fills the void, ervades the maſs, 
# All-perfect God, in ey'ry point of ſpace; 
1 Acting on all, impaſſive, not the ſoul, 
* But maker, guide, and monarch of the whole, » 
1 O high above all height! the vaulted 1 
"BY Is but a point to thy immenſity;  - 1 5 | 
8 Each ſyſtem but an atom, man much les 5 
5 Than inſects, which elude the optic + 2M - 1 
Þ Ev'n all thy mighty works, compar'd to thee, 1 6 
6 Are leſs than nothing, ſhadows, vanity, 3 
5 Thus great! yet thou deſeend'ſt to caſt an eye, , 
= On angel, man, a ſparrow, and a fly; c 
* The higheſt beings need thy conſtant care, 0 
* Thy tender providence the loweſt ſhare: 0 2 
„ To me, unmeriting, thy love extends, e 
1 And ev'ry hour in bounteous ſhow'rs deſcends : 1 0 
14 Thou call'ſt me into life, thou gavꝰſt me pow T: þ 
. © To reaſon, know my being, and adore,; 'F 
ll. - To joy in thy almighty works, and feel : ( 
1 That pleaſure which reſults from acting well: 
it Thou gav'ſt me birth in Britain's happy iſle, 


Where faith 'and reaſon, law and freedom dhe * 
Where Chrift's pure word in native beauty ſhines, O 
Clears nature's mazes, and her laws refines ; V 
T 
T 


* . e A 
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Directs the path,” and points the happy ſeat, 3 
Where peace and joy, and virtue are complete. 
O what ſhall I return? for all is thine; 
Let my whole ſoul be fir'd with, love divine: 


Whilſt ev'ry thou ht, and pow'r, I. well en H 
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A RECENT CASE, though nothing New, 
A Hir to the Vous and LIEE RALI. > Þ 


HILE Marillo liv'd gay, amidſt plenty and | 
FFC | 
What numbers repair'd to aſk after his health! 
So kind was each friend, from Sir Knight to the { 
peaſant, 4 5 
That ſcarce a day paſs'd without yielding a preſent. | 
On Monday a buck came from Counſellor Suttle, | 
On Tueſday a turtle from Alderman Guttle; - | | 
On Wedneſday the Doctor would know of his gout, 1 
While John leaves a baſket, containing ſome trout; "i 
On Thurſday Tom Goodſhot preſents him a hare, | 
And on Friday, the high-ſeaſon'd ham of a bear 
Is left by a porter from Billy CC 
e know how theſe letters 
| F 5 | 
On e ſtill to carry the farce on, " 1 
; A covey of birds 1s ſent up by the Parſon ; | 
Sg On Sunday each friend ſends Marillo a line, = 
Moſt humbly requeſting Marillo to dine, 
Thus day after day, while he'd int'reſt and treaſure, 
The friends of Marillo careſs'd him with pleaſure. 


* Ah Fortune! thro' thee, thou fomenter of ſtrife, 
How many viciſſitudes chequer this life! [i 
..- | Thro' thee, who makes kingdoms to rife and to fall, mn 
I Marillo, the wealthy, was robb'd of his all! | 

I So great was his fall, that in leſs than a year, ol 
He who ne'er wanted claret, now wanted ſmall- bert. 


oo PI. EAS IN O 


At length, ſome relief for his ſufferings to find, 
He * thoſe friends who had us'd him ſo 
kind, 
And, much to his wonder, he found, when he came, 
The Barriſter buſy, the Alderman, lame; | 
The Doctor was abſent, the Squire out of call, 
And — C. C. was getting his ſpeech for Guild - 
r | 


Tom Goodſhot, the ſportſman, was always from 


home, | 
And the Parſon tranſlating ſome ſcurvy old tome: 
In ſhort, where before he'd meet kindneſs profuſe, 
Was coldneſs, indifference, ſneer, or abuſe, 
Till one lucky morn put him out of his pain, 
For a Chancery-fuit made Marillo again— 
Strait _ Sportſman, the Parſon, the Doctor, the 
F "Tit, - 
*Squire, Alderman Guttle and Council to wit, 
Like dogs, to the ſhambles that fed them before, 
Came running, and meanly dar'd rap at his door ;+ 
Marillo had learn'd in adverſity's ſchool, 


. 


To diſtinguiſh the friend from the knave and the 


fool, | | 
So call'd Dick, the porter, to ſhew them the ſtreet, 
As wretches made up of the meaneſt deceit. 


| Goop ApvicE to PERSONS of all AGts, 


1 paſſions are a num'rous crowd, 

be Imperious, poſitive and loud: 

. Curb:theſe licentious ſons of ſtrife ; 
Hence chiefly riſe the ſtorms of life: 


mt 3 


+ Fortune and the world generally ſmile and frown 


together. 
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If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy maſters, thou, their ſlave. 


Regard the world with cautious eye, 


Nor raiſe your expectations high; 


See that the balanc'd ſcales be ſuch, 
Vou neither fear nor hope too much; 
Life is a ſea, where ſtorms muſt riſe, 
*Tis folly talks of cloudleſ ſkies : 
He, who contracts his ſwelling fail, 
Eludes the fury of the gale. 


Be till, nor anxious thoughts employ, 
Diſtruſt imbitters preſent joy: 


On GOD for all events depend ; 


You cannot want if GODYs your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your beſt ; 
Leave to your MAKER all the reſt. 

The hand which form'd thee in the womb, 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother {light her boy? 
Can ſhe forget her prattling joy? 

Say then, ſhall SowWREION Love deſert 
'The humble, and the honeſt heart ? 
Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind; 
Yet ſay not thou that Heav'n's unkind. 
GOD is alike, both good and wiſe, 

In what he grants, and what denies z 
Perhaps, what goodneſs gives to-day, 


To- morrow goodneſs takes away. 


You fay, that troubles. intervene, 
That ſorrows darken half the ſcene. 
True—and from hence you plainly ſee, 
The world was ne'er delgu-d for thee : 
You're like a paſſenger below, | 
'That ftays perhaps a night or ſo; 
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ITis more than heav'n beſtows on kings. 


ri s 
But ſtill his native country lies 
Beyond the bound'ries of the ſkies. 


Of heav'n aſk virtue, wiſdom, health, 
But never let thy pray'r be avcalth. 

If food be thine, (tho! little gold) 
And raiment to repel the cold ; 8 
Such as may nature's wants ſuffice, 

Not what from pride and folly riſe; 

If pure the motions of thy ſoul, 
And a good conſcience crowns the whole; 
Add but a friend to all this ſtore, 

You can't in reaſon wiſh for more; 

And if kind heav'n this bleſſing brings, 


— 
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MAN 6r REFLECTION. 


WaITTEN IN LON DON. 


| Snatch me ſwift from theſe tumultuous ſcenes, 
To where lite knows not what diſtraction 


J | | 
To where religion, peace, and comfort dwell, 
And chear with heart-felt rays my lonely cell: _ 
There, where no ruffling winds, no raging ſeas, 
Shock the calm Muſe amidit her penſive eaſe, 
Each pathon ſmooth, each mild affection mine, 
Mix'd with each human grace, and each divine, 
Aw'd by no terrors, with no cares perplex'd, _ 
This lite—my gentle paſſage to the next. 2 


Vet, if it pleaſe thee beſt, thou Pow'r Supreme! 
My bark to drive thro' life's more rapid ſtream; 


] 
4 
] 


— 


— 
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If louring ſtorms my deſtin'd courſe attend, 
And ocean rages till my days ſhall end ; 


| Let ocean rage—let ſtorms indignant roar— 


I bow ſubmithve, and, reſign'd, adore: 
Refign'd adore, in various changes try'd ; 
Thy own lov'd Son, my anchor and my guide ! ! 


| Refign'd, adore whate'er thy will decree, 


My faith in Jesus ! and my hope in TURE 5. | 
O happieſt lot! if thro? a ſex of woes, 


I reach that harbour where the Juſt Nw 
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THUNDER s TOR M. 


ET coward guilt with pallid fear, 
To ſhelt'ring caverns fly, 5 
Aud juſtly dread the threat'ning fate, 
Which thunders thro' the ſky. 


Protected by that hand, whoſe law 


| The raging ſtorms obey, 


Intrepid virtue ſmiles ſecure, 2 75 1 * 
As in the blaze of day. | 


In the-thick clouds tremendous gloom, 
The light'nings lurid glare, 

It views the ſame all-gracious pow'r, 
That breathes the vernal air, | 


Thro nature's ever varying ſcene, d wank 
By diff' rent ways purſu'd, 
The one eternal end of heav'a 

Is uni verſal good. 


— 
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With like beneficent effect 
O'er flaming Ather. glows, 


As when it tunes the hnnet's voice, | 
Or bluſhes in the roſe. | 


% 


Tu DYING, CHILD. 


* IDE the cradle where his infant lies, 


\ 


Behold the father? mark his heart-felt fight— 


His female friends in anguiſh, fly the place, 
As Death's pale enſign opens o'er his face 


Hope hangs her head—her magic council's 0'cr— 


And refignation hails th* Elyſian ſhore. 


The quiv'ring lip—ſhort figh—and icy hand 


Pronounce the grifly tyrant's dread demand. 
The cheeks no longer bloom—the roſes fly 
And with their little maſter mount the ſky ! 


The parting breath the father's lips receive 


"Tis all his dying Charmer has to give,— 


Ax IvTAIEIBIE RECEIPT | 


TO OBTAIN 


TRUE HAPPINES 


"RAVERGSE the globe, go fly from pole to 


pole, = 
_ Go far as winds can blow, or waters roll; 
All, all is vanity beneath the ſun ; 


8. 


To certain death, thro' different paths we run. 


See the pale miſer poring o'er his gold; 
See there a galley- ſlave, to miſery ſold, 


Ambition groans beneath her ſplendid weight, 


The haughty victim af the toils of ſtate, 
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Lo! in the mantling bowl, ſweet poiſon flows, 
Love's deareſt joys oft terminate in woes. 

_ Fen learning ends her vaſt career in doubt, 
And puzaling till, makes nothing clearly out. 


Where then is ſovereign bliſs ? Where doth it 
row? ; f 
Know, . happineſs ne'er dwelt below; 
Look at yon heav'n—go feek the bleſſing there x; 
Be hcaw'n thy aim, thy ſoul's eternal care; | 
Nothing but God, and God alone you'll find, 
Can fill a boundleſs and immortal mind, 


MORAL REFLECTIONS. 
WRITTEN IN THE AUTUMN. 


N fading grandeur, lo! the trees 
Their tarniſh'd honours ſhed, 
While every leaf-compelling breeze, 

Lays their pale verdure dead. 8 


Ere long the genial breath of Spring 
SGuhall all their charms renew, ; 
And flow'r and fruit, and foliage bring, , 

All pleafing to the view, 


Thus round and round the ſeaſons roll, 
In one harmonious courſe ; | 
And pour conviction on the ſoul 

With unremitting force. 


Not ſuch is man's appointed fate, 
One ſpring alone he knows ; 

One ſummer, one autumnal ſtate, 
One winter's dead repoſe, 


* Yet 
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Yet not the i icy hand of death 
Shall e'er his pow'rs deſtroy ; _ 
But he ſhall draw immortal breath, 
In endleſs pain, or joy. 


\ 


1 thought !—O mortal hear 

On what thy peace depends : 

The voice of truth invites thine ear, 
And this the voice ſhe ſends; 


When virtue glows with youthful charms, 
How bright the vernal ſkies ! 
- When virtue like the ſummer warms, 
What golden harveſts riſe !” 


When vices ſpring without controul, 
What bitter fruits appear! 

A wintry darkneſs marks the ſoul, 
And horrors cloſe the year, - 


Let youth to wirtze's ſhrine repair, 
And men their tribute bring, 
Old age ſhall. loſe its load of care, 
And death ſhall loſe its ſting, 


Borne upwards on feraphic wing, 
Their happy ſouls ſhall ſoar, 

And there enjoy eternal ſpring, 

Nor fear a winter more. 


